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ANGELO   LYONS. 

CHAPTER   I. 

THE    SUPPER    ON    THE    LAWN    BY    MOONLIGHT. 

Lady  Ada  Chilvers's  nephew,  Percy  Thornhill,  next 
heir  to  the  Baronetcy,  had  just  arrived  at  Buck  from 
the  Knightsbridge  Barracks,  where  his  regiment 
was;  and  greeting  his  aunt  Ada  right  martially, 
would  have  given  "any  money  on  earth/'  he  declared, 
"  to  have  known  Rachel  Lyons  was  at  The  Priory, 
as  Clara  said  she  had  grown  such  a  stunning  girl ! 
and  now  had  eyes  that  went  quite  through  you." 

Percy  Thornhill  was  a  good-looking,  stout, 
auburn  -  haired,  fresh -coloured,  fiery  -  eyed  young 
fellow,  with  all  his  father's  ardour  and  impetuosity 
in  him,  and  his  mother's  pride  and  consequence. 
He  was  a  cornet,  with  interest  at  the  Horseguards, 
and  the  money  at   Cox  and   Greenwood's  for  the 
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lieutenancy  he  was  waiting  for.  Moreover,  he  was 
a  stylish,  dashing  youngster,  with  something  to  say 
for  himself,  a  decided  moustache  coming,  very  nice 
teeth,  a  beautiful,  curly-head  of  hair,  an  off-hand, 
hearty  manner,  when  inclined  to  be  friendly,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  £5,000,  untouched,  in  Indian 
stocks,  left  him  by  his  grandmother,  when  he  came 
of  age.  So,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  young  guards- 
man was  no  small  person  at  Buck  Park,  when  his 
mother  and  Clara  prevailed  on  him  to  run  down 
there  for  a  day  or  two. 

On  the  present  gay  occasion  his  sister  Clara  had  lit- 
tle need  to  doubt  but  that  Percy  would  gladly  obey 
her  call,  when  she  wrote  and  told  him  of  the  birthday 
fete  coming  off  at  Greystone  House,  and  the  grand 
preparations  making  for  it.  Percy  greatly  admired 
Rachel  Lyons ;  though  he  confessed  that  her  father 
was  "rather  awful."  Still  he  "  managed  to  get  on 
pretty  well  with  him,  by  listening.  For,  as  Mr. 
Lyons  talked  little,  they  could  sit  and  look  at  each 
other,  and  think  what  they  both  liked,  and  be  on 
the  most  sociable  terms."  Rachel  was  "  an  angel," 
Percy  said;  and  as  it  was  now  an  understood  thing 
that  her  father  would  look  high  for  a  husband  for 
her,  with  the  wealth  she  would  have,  it  behovi  1 
Master  Percy,  if  he  had  an  eye  in  that  quarter,  t<> 
recollect  that  already,  young  as  she  was,  Rachel  had 
her  ambitious  admirers,  and  that,  if  he  survived   his 
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father,  lie  would  be  a  Baronet  some  day,  and  his 
wife,  of  course,  would  be  Lady  Thornhill. 

It  was  also  undeniable  that  Mr.  Lyons  was  oftener 
at  Buck  Park  than  at  any  other  of  the  charming 
places  of  his  many  friends.  He  and  Sir  Compton 
were  much  together.  They  were  as  opposite  to 
each  other,  in  disposition,  as  black  and  white;  but 
that  did  not  matter.  The  firmest  friendships  have 
sometimes  their  origin  in  the  strangest  contrasts; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  Sir  Compton  and  his  rich  banker 
loved  each  other  none  the  less  because  they  were 
antipodes.  Mr.  Lyons  would  listen  to  the  jovial 
Baronet's  long  stories  of  his  racers,  and  hunters, 
and  hounds,  and  how  he  would  have  "  bagged 
thirty  thousand  at  Ascot  with  his  last  mare,  Sweet- 
lips,  if  he  had  had  fair  play,"  with  an  amount  of 
interest,  seemingly,  only  equalled  by  the  stolid  ear 
Sir  Compton  would  incline,  when  over  their  claret, 
to  market-matters,  and  the  share-lists,  and  what 
malt,  and  wools,  and  money  itself  were  worth,  at 
"then  quotations."  It  was  amusing  to  hear  them. 
It  was  instructive,  too ;  as  exemplifying  how  mutual 
interests,  wholly  apart  from  reciprocity  of  tastes, 
draw  men  together,  and  keep  them  so,  who,  other- 
wise, would  stare  rather !  to  face  each  other  in 
company  on  any  terms. 

Of  course  it  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  speculaLoa 
among  those  not  so  welcome  at  Buck   Park  as   Mr. 
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Lyons  was,  "how  it  was  that  be  and  the  Thornhtlla 
agreed  so  well?"    Fcr  Sir  Com p ton  bad  been  heard 

to  say  he  didn't  like  the  new  master  of  Gre] 
Honse  at  all,  when  he  first  saw  him  t  ak  in  it  pos- 
session of  it.  There  was  a  something  in  his  tone 
and  manner  so  utterly  foreign  to  the  bluff,  blunt, 
outspoken,  off-handed  way  of  the  old  fox-hunter, 
that  for  a  while  he  fought  shy  of  him,  with  all 
needful  good  breeding;  though,  of  course,  as  he  was 
their  new  banker,  and  would  be  a  person  of  immense 
weight  in  the  neighbourhood,  all  due  court  and 
consideration  must  be  paid  to  him.  "And  after 
all,"  cried  the  squire,  "  what  are  looks  to  go  by  ? 
There  was  my  horse,  Firefly,  the  best  two-year 
older  that  ever  was  foaled,  and  would  have  won  the 
St.  Leger,  as  sure  as  mutton's  mutton,  if  h<  \1 
had  fair  play — and  what  a  queer-looking  brute  he 
was." 

It  decided  Lady  Thornhill  and  Clara.  Especially 
as,  on  better  acquaintance,  so  far  from  Sir  Compton's 
first  impressions  being  shared  by  any  of  them  at 
Buck,  it  was  all  the  other  way.  Where  could  yon 
see  a  handsomer  man  anywhere  than  Angelo  Lyons  f 
And  even  if  he  had  been  the  reverse,  actions  spoke 
for  themselves,  good  deeds  needed  no  trumpeter  ; 
they  would  out,  however  unostentatious  they  were. 
Was  not  all  Buck  ringing  with  the  excellent  things 
said  of   him    for   his   goodness    to   old  Molly  and 
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Hester  ?     Had  he  not  given  them  a  life- long  lease 
each   of  the  cottage   they  lived  in,  and  furnished  it 
for  them  throughout,   from    Mrs.   Joyce  Balfour's 
stores  ?     Was  there  a  house  or  cottage  of  his  any- 
where but  had  been  thoroughly  done  up  ?     And  go 
where  you  would,  who  was  doing  so  much  for  Ship- 
hampton   as   their   new  Borough   Councilman    and 
banker,  with  a  generous  munificence  unparalleled  ? 
Sir  Compton  was  one  of  the  first  to  come  and  tell 
them  "  how  mistaken"  he  had  been  ;  and  "  what  a 
splendid    fellow    Lyons    was !    now    he    knew    him 
better."     Whereupon,  there  was  nothing  too  good 
that  the  warm-hearted  squire  could  say  of  their  new 
banker,  now  his  interest  was  enlisted  for  him — and 
they  had  shaken  hands  together  in  the  Old  Bank 
parlour  after  a  fashion  so  gratifying  to  Sir  Compton, 
that  it  was  pretty  well  open  house  at  Buck  Park  for 
a  month  afterwards,  with  the  succession  of  "  splendid 
feeds"  that  followed.    Clearly,  money  was  now  abun- 
dant up  at  Buck ;  and  when  that  was  the  case,  it  was 
well  to  be  a  friend  of  the  Squire's.     For  if  apt  to 
be  lavish,  when  his  purse  was  full,  Sir  Compton  was 
one  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  in  company.     He  hated  solitude;   would  have 
somebody  always  with  him  if  he  could ;  was  of  a 
convivial  temper ;   loved  pleasant  faces  about  him  ; 
and  so  that  things  went  merrily,  and  there  were  no 
duns,  spent  his  income  in  a  manner  that   made  his 
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friends  heartily  wish  it  was  "double  what  it  was,  living 
like  a  genuine  fine  old  English  gentleman  as  he  did." 

"  My  love/'  said  the  squire  to  Lady  Thornhill, 
when  Rachel  Lyons's  juvenile  party  was  decided  on, 
"  what's  to  prevent  Percy  making  up  to  the  girl  ? 
Don't  tell  me  !  You  were  married,  weren't  you,  at 
seventeen  ?  Well,  then,  in  two  years  Percy  will 
be— how  old?" 

"  Twenty-two,  if  he  live." 

"And  the  little  filly?" 

"  Seventeen." 

"Ah — eh — yes — just  five  years'  difference! 
What  there  ought  to  be  'twixt  man  and  wife,  to  rub 
on  smooth.  Ten  wouldn't  matter.  No,  nor  twenty 
when  they're  once  forty,  both  of  them.  Devilish 
pretty  girl,  by  Jove  !  isn't  she?" 

"  Very  nice  looking." 

"  Percy  might  do  worse." 

"  He  might." 

"What  objection?" 

Lady  Thornhill  went  on  with  her  embroidery. 

"  Tl  ey  say  the  Lyons's,  by  the  father's  siile.  are 
good  blood.  Yes,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  that  matters 
so  much  now  a-days  as  it  did  when  you  were 
fifteen,  and  I — how  old  ?  No  odds  !  It  isn't  as  it 
used  to  be,  I  can  tell  you.  By  Jove!  money's 
money  now,  my  lady.  "Why,  there  was  Earl  Or- 
molu's eldest  son,  Carlton,  married  old  Tubbs's,  the 
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Russian  tallow-merchant's  daughter  last  week.  No 
fool  either  !  What  do  you  think  Tom  Tubbs  is 
worth  ?  Two  millions,  if  he's  worth  a  halfpenny. 
Some  sense  in  that,  eh  ?" 

But  Lady  Thornhill  only  smiled.  The  meaning 
of  which  was  that,  however  her  ladyship  might 
agree  with  Sir  Compton,  when,  to  get  at  the  prize 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  he  was  rather  too 
easily  clearing  the  old  barriers  he  used  to  make  so 
much  of  between  high  and  low,  she  would  by  no 
means  let  him  see  that  she  undervalued  what  was 
due  to  the  Buck  Thornhills,  or  had  any  intention  to 
let  him  do  it  either,  without  first  shewing  her  very 
good  reasons  why. 

"Some  sound  sense  in  that,  eh?"  repeated  Sir 
Compton. 

"  I  sincerely  hope  they  may  be  happy,"  answered 
Lady  Thornhill,  without  looking  up. 

"  Happy !"  whistled  out  the  squire  in  his  shrillest 
key,  as  Noble,  his  favourite  old  hound,  laid  his  head 
on  his  master's  knee,  to  have  it  stroked.  "  Their 
own  faults,  by  Jove  !  if  they're  not !" 

"  Is  money  all  that's  wanting  for  it,  my  love?" 

"  For  happiness  ?  Precious  little  of  that,  as 
Lyons  says,  to  be  had  in  this  world  without  it." 

"Which  makes  him  love  his  money  as  much  as 
he  does,  may  be,"  returned  Lady  Thornhill,  gravely, 
"  with  his  sort  of  faith  in  the  next  ?" 
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u  Ah.  that's  all  his  nonsense !  You  mustn't 
believe  it.  They  thrashed  him  at  school  for  shirk- 
ing prayers  and  paraphrasing  the  Bible,  and  he  says 
the  sting  of  it  hasn't  gone  off  yet." 

u  A  great  pity  it  didn't  well  whip  the  bad  out  of 
him!" 

"  Hiding  a  fellow  do  that  ?  Whew  !  What  do 
you  think  made  Noble  the  dog  he's  been  ?  Beating 
him  ?  Ask  Jerry.  No,  that's  no  good,  not  a  bit 
of  it !  There  was  that  black  setter,  Sambo,  I  gave 
thirty  guineas  for — cuss  him  !  we  nearly  broke 
every  bone  in  his  skin,  to  keep  him  in,  and  were 
obliged  to  shoot  him  at  last.  Whip  a  shying  horse, 
would  you  ?  Or  make  a  boy  fond  of  church  by 
flogging  him  to  it  ?  I  know  that  wasn't  the  way 
my  mother  got  me  there  twice  every  Sunday,  in 
holidays.     How  do  you  think  she  used  to  do  ?" 

"  You  have  often  told  us,  my  love." 

"  Yes,  made  it  as  pleasant  as  possible,  by  always 
looking  so  smiling  and  happy  herself,  as  if  she  were 
giving  us  the  best  treat  in  the  world  —  so  how 
could  I  any  how  help  going  ?  But  about  what  I 
was  saying." 

"What  was  that?"  smiled  Lady  Thornhill. 

"  A  devilish  lucky  fellow  !  I  can  tell  you,  who  gets 
Rachel  Lyons  for  a  wife." 

"  My  love,  what  has  the  devil  to  do  with  it  ?  Do, 
my  dear  Sir  Compton,  leave  off  that  foolish  word 
devilish  ;  for  Percy  copies  you  in  everything." 
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"  What  does  lie  think  of  Miss  Lyons,  then  ?" 

"  Calls  her  an  '  angel'  in  his  letter  to  Clara,  and  is 
coming  down  to  the  dance." 

"Brave  boy!  And  what  does  he  mean  by  an 
angel  ?  Not  what  I  ever  thought  his  mother  was, 
when  I  was  spooney  to  make  her  an  offer.  Splendid 
creature  !  if  you  like ;  but  divine — how  ever  get  on 
smooth  in  life  that  way  ?" 

"There  now!"  cried  Clara,  laughing  outright, 
as  she  shut  the  novel  she  was  reading,  "  it  is  evident 
you  know  nothing  about  it,  papa !  For  here's 
Reginald  Courtenay  marries  Rose  Harlington  at 
the  end  of  the  third  volume,  and  has  been  calling 
her  his  ( angel,'  and  his  'divine  creature/  all 
through  the  story  from  the  middle  of  the  second 
chapter  to  the  last.  It's  my  belief  Percy  is  over 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  Rachel  Lyons." 

"Rubbish  !"  said  Lady  Thornhill.  But  if  she 
meant  it,  Sir  Compton  none  the  less  playfully 
caressed  Noble;  who,  old  as  he  was,  tugged  the 
Squire's  buckskin  glove  in  his  mouth,  as  if,  who- 
ever else  was  getting  in  years  at  Buck,  he  had  some 
good  teeth  left  him  yet,  and  as  ready  a  heart  for  a 
bit  of  fun  as  ever. 

It  put  the  Squire  in  tip-top  key. — "  Well,  well," 
he  laughed,  taking  up  his  bat  and  stick  for  a  walk 
over  to  The  Priory  ;  "  Rachel  Lyons  is  a  devilish 
pretty  girl !  right  enough  about  that.     But  as  to  her 
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being  an  *  angel,'  I  can't  say.  I  never  saw  one  in 
any  shape,  that  I  know  of,  like  either  man,  woman, 
or  child  j  and  I  never  want.  Thank  heaven  !  we're 
all  mortals  at  Buck.  When's  Percy  coming?" 
with  a  parting  pinch  of  the  cheek  for  Miss  Clara. 

"  On  Thursday,  papa  dear.  And  engages  Rachel 
Lyons — there's  vanity — for  '  the  first  dance,  the 
supper  dance,  the  dance  after  it,  and  as  many  others 
as  she  can  spare  him/  " 

"Whew!"  whistled  the  Squire,  with  a  'view- 
halloo.5  "  Tally-ho  !  hark — away  !  that's  your 
sort !  No  fear  ever,  eh,  my  lady,  of  a  lad  of  mettle 
like  that,  the  image  of  his  father,  selling  himself  too 
cheap  V  which  made  old  Noble  prick  up  his  ears, 
and  Lady  Thornhill  and  Clara  slily  smile  at  each 
other,  at  the  thought  no  doubt  of  "how  true  it 
was." 

Percy  Thornhill  rushed  into  his  Aunt  Ada's  arms 
when  he  heard  who  had  just  left  her,  "  with  the  pony 
carriage  full  of  flowers  and  evergreens."  The  pre- 
parations for  a  coming  ball  are  so  exciting.  And 
Percy's  interest  in  the  day  following  had  in  no  wise 
been  lessened  by  his  sister  Clara's  account  of  "  what 
a  handsome,  gentlemanly  young  fellow  had  taken 
Molly's  lodgings,  and  what  Mr.  Lyons  had  done 
for  him,  and  how  much  he  was  admired  and  liked 
by  every  one." 

"Oh — ha— an  artist,     is    he?"     drawled    Percy, 
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training  the  young  hairs  on  his  upper  lip  into  a 
point  with  his  thumb  and  finger.  Photoes  you, 
eh?" 

"  Law,  Percy,  no  \"  laughed  Clara;  "nothing  of 
that  sort." 

"  Because,  if  so,"  continued  Percy,  languidly 
looking  at  himself  in  the  glass,  "we  could  have 
gone  in  a  batch,  couldn't  we,  and  had  yours  and 
Rachel  Lyons's  done  ?  Oh,  don't  photo,  eh  ?  How 
then  V\ 

"  Draws  and  paints  beautifully  !  Aunt  Ada  is  in 
raptures  with  him ;    and  so  is  Rachel." 

It  brought  the  Thornhill  blood  up  into  the 
young  Squire's  face ;  and  Aunt  Ada  got  well  kissed 
and  hugged  for  it. 

Aunt  Ada  was  fond  of  her  nephew  Percy ;  but 
would  have  loved  him  none  the  less  if  he  had  been 
somewhat  less  conceited  of  himself.  She  could 
understand  and  admire  his  decided  notion  that  to 
be  a  Buck  Thornhill  was  no  small  inheritance  ;  but 
when  he  carried  his  conservative  sentiments  so  far  as 
to  measure  everybody  and  everything  by  the  Thojn- 
hill  standard,  she  heartily  grieved  that  he  was  not 
heir  to  what  he  ought  to  have  been,  with  his 
aristocratic  ideas,  instead  of  to,  at  best,  an  encum- 
bered estate — some  said  "  so  deeply  a  mortgaged 
one,  that,  unless  the  old  Squire  pulled  in,  it  would 
be  short  commons  for  his  son  when  he  died." 
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True,  the  Squire  was  just  then  flush  of  money ; 
and,  as  usual,  it  was  flying  about  in  all  directions, 
and  the  old  Hall  was  "quite  jolly!"  to  use  the 
"whipper  in"  Jerry  Cobb's  expression.  There  had 
been  a  "lug-in"  from  somewhere.  Till  within  the 
last  ten  days  or  so,  the  Squire  "  wasn't  a  bit  like  the 
same  man  he  used  to  be,"  Jerry  said,  "  before  those 
locusts  of  lawyers  got  a  handle  on  him ;  and  see 
what  glum  looks  her  Ladyship  had  been  going  about 
with  lately,  and  how  snappish  and  fractious  Miss 
Clara  was !  Something  had  happened  to  cheer 
them  up." 

Old  hands  on  a  place  have  sharp  eyes  and  ears, 
however  conveniently  blind  and  deaf  they  may  be 
occasionally;  and  it  is  possible  that  Sir  Compton's 
frequent  visits  of  late  to  Greystone  House,  and  his 
lawyer's,  may  have  induced  the  belief  in  Jerry's  mind 
that  the  present  "jolly"  state  of  affairs  was  in 
some  way  connected  therewith.  "  \Yhether  or  no, 
what  odds,"  as  Jerry  said,  "  if  there  the  rhino  was 
in  plenty  when  the  young  Squire  came  down  ?" 

Which  being  exactly  Mr.  Percy's  own  opinion, 
who,  like  his  father,  spent  his  money  liberally  when 
he  had  it,  the  young  cornet  laid  himself  out  for  a 
week's  "jollification,"  as  he  told  his  mother,  with  as 
little  doubt  of  Miss  Rachel,  the  rich  heiress,  or  any 
other  young  lady  of  his  choosing,  saying  "yes,  and 
thank  you,  too,  sir,"  when  he  said  "will  you  ?"  m 
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that  Percy  Thornhill,  of  Buck,  gentleman,  and  next 
heir  to  the  Baronetcy,  had  any  intention  of  parting 
with  himself  too  cheap  to  any  woman  on  earth,  if  he 
knew  it. 

It  was  to  be  a  gala-week  with  them  at  the  Hall 
during  the  young  Squire's  eight  days'  leave;  no  bad 
beginning  to  which  was  the  grand  birthday  ball  to 
come  off  next  day  at  Grey  stone  House,  to  which  all 
the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  neighbourhood  were  in- 
vited, amidst  a  buzz  and  flutter  for  miles  round 
unprecedented  in  the  memories  of  the  oldest  stagers. 

As  the  hour  drew  near  for  the  first  arrivals,  the 
Broadway  was  crowded.  Eager  eyes  and  ears  flocked 
in  from  all  quarters ;  as  it  had  got  about  "  what  ex- 
pense Mr.  Lyons  had  been  at  to  lay  on  the  gas 
from  the  hall  to  the  attics ;  and  how  Mr.  Allan  Lam- 
bert, the  new  under  clerk,  had  been  to  Paris  ex- 
pressly for  some  of  the  most  beautiful  fancy  painted 
lamps  and  illuminative  devices  for  the  conservatory 
and  supper-room  that  ever  were  seen  !"  And  when 
came  the  time  for  "  lighting-up,"  the  excitement 
rose  to  such  a  height — as  the  old  Balfour  memories 
were  revived  with  it  in  stronger  contrast  than  ever — 
that  it  was  as  much  as  the  two  Borough  Sergeants  of 
police  could  do  to  keep  the  peace;  while  those  smutty- 
faced  fellows,  Enoch  Fletcher  and  his  mates  of  the 
New  Gas  Works,  were  clapping  hands  and  inciting 
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the  boys  and  girls  to  a  state  of  exuberant  delight 
almost  amounting  to  phrenzy. 

"  My  eyes  \"  exclaimed  Richard  Coles  to  Enoch, 
as  the  house  became  "  all  of  a  blaze,"  "  whatever 
would  the  poor  old  lady  say  if  she  could  see  it  ? 
Pretty,  isn't  it  ?  And  they  haven't  half  set  it 
a-light  yet.  Got  burners  enough  now,  haven't 
they  ?" 

"Humph!  almost,"  muttered  Enoch,  nodding  to 
Mr.  John  Strong,  the  tax-gatherer,  in  solemn  con- 
versation with  a  motly  bunch  of  mutual  friends, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  Simon  Box,  the  dusky-visaged 
stoker  introduced  to  the  reader  at  The  Jackdaw  in 
Water  Lane,  and  some  smutty  faced  lads  from  the 
gas-works,  listening  with  eyes  and  mouths  wide-open 
to  the  talk  going  on, — "  a  mind  to  do  it  now,  haven't 
they,  Richard  V 

But  though  Enoch  Fletcher  smiled  as  he  spoke, 
it  was  anything  but  the  smile  usually  seen  on  his  face 
when  he  was  pleased.  It  was,  rather,  a  chuckle  of 
suppressed  triumph  at  the  thought  of  something 
called  up  by  the  buzz  of  excitement  in  the  crowd 
round  him,  as  the  "lighting-up"  went  on  without 
one  untoward  event. 

"  My  eyes  !  what  a  flare-up  !"  went  from  mouth 
to  mouth.  Till  the  acclamations  becoming  uproari- 
ous, the  Borough  police  got  infuriated  ;  which 
mightily  amusing  the  mob,  Sergeants  A  and  X  could 
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stand  it  no  longer,  and  laying  rough  hands  on  Enoch 
Fletcher,  junior,  ring-leader,  as  it  happened,  of  a 
band  of  saucy-faced  youngsters  who  were  making 
the  air  ring  with  their  merriment — 

"  There's  a  hact  V3  cried  the  tax-gatherer  John 
Strong  to  Simon  Box,  u  to  grab  the  young  man 
by  the  collar  that  way  for  nothing  \3i 

"  Shame  !  shame  \"  shouted  Simon  ;  and  the  key- 
note given,  up  rose  such  a  yell  and  clamour  and 
hooting  and  hissing,  followed  by  such  a  struggle  on 
Enoch  junior's  part,  to  get  free,  that  irritated  by  the 
shameful  noise  round  his  house,  Mr.  Lyons  could 
permit  it  no  longer,  and  sending  Mr.  Lambert  out  to 
remonstrate  with  the  police, — Sergeant  A  "  knew  his 
duty,"  and,  to  prove  it,  lugged  the  ringleader  off  to 
the  '  lock-up/ 

It  quelled  the  uproar.  But  not  the  sense  of 
wrong  rankling  in  Enoch  senior's  bosom,  at  the 
"injustice  of  placing  a  new  raw  young  hand,  like 
Mr.  Alan  Lambert,  over  him  and  the  other  old  hands 
at  the  works,  after  so  often  promising  him  promo- 
tion." Nor — though  Enoch  bore  the  police  no  ma- 
lice for  doing  their  duty — was  the  consignment  of 
his  son  to  the  f  lock-up/  at  the  instigation,  seem- 
ingly, of  Mr.  Lambert,  calculated  to  soothe  the 
wound  he  was  smarting  from  on  the  new  under  clerk's 
account;  it  appearing  to  the  crowd  that  young 
Fletcher  had  been  thus  hardlv  dealt  with,  "  in  obe- 
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dience  to  his,  Mr.  Lambert's  charge,  and  in  a  most 
arbitrary  manner." 

But  this  was  a  great  mistake.  The  truth  was — 
on  hearing  the  disturbance  in  The  Broadway,  Mr. 
Lyons,  who  disliked  of  all  things  popular  commo- 
tions, sent  Mr.  Lambert — not  to  give  the  police  any- 
thing to  do — but,  rather,  to  appease  Sergeant  A's 
fury,  and  put  an  end  to  the  fray.  But  the  sergeant's 
blood,  when  once  put  up,  was  not  so  easily  put  down 
again  ;  and  it  appearing  to  him  by  no  means  a 
part  of  the  duty  due  to  himself  and  his  colleague, 
letter  Z,  to  be  "  made  a  fool  of  by  anybody,  and  then 
ridiculed  for  it,"  he  kept  his  hold  of  the  culprit;  and 
the  more  he  struggled  for  liberty,  the  more  resolved 
was  the  constable  to  show  the  young  Vulcan  that 
"those  sort  of  tricks  wouldn't  do"  with  him,  and 
shut  him  up  for  it. 

It  took  the  blood  out  of  Enoch  the  elder's  face  ; 
but  he  offered  no  resistance  to  the  arm  of  the  law. 
His  lips  were  livid,  and  there  was  that  in  his  firmly 
set  jaw  and  flashing  glance  round  him,  as  he  calmly 
listened  to  the  smothered  grumblings  of  his  mates 
and  acquaintances,  which  said  plainly  enough  to 
those  who  knew  him  as  well  as  Richard  Coles  did — 
"  If  we're  to  be  crowed  over  this  way,  Richard,  by 
the  young  bantam,  we  must  clip  his  wings  for  him, 
that's  it ;"  muttering  which  to  himself,  Enoch  went 
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home  to  see  "  how  best  to  console  the  shut-up  lad's 
mother  for  what  had  happened/'' 

But  the  gaping  crowd  had  come  to  see  the  sights  ; 
and  now,  as  the  first  carriage  full-dashed  across  The 
Broadway  up  to  the  house,  and  all  eyes  had  enough 
to  do  to  get  a  sight  of  the  ball-dresses,  Master  Enoch 
Fletcher  was  forgotten  during  the  giddy  succession 
of  brilliant  carriage-full  after  carriage-full  that  kept 
the  town  in  a  maze  of  wonder  and  admiration  till 
bed-time. 

It  was  a  splendid  display  !  Shiphampton  could 
remember  nothing  like  it  for  all  the  years  The  Broad- 
way  had  boasted  of  having  for  its  own  the  most 
opulent  house  in  the  Borough.  True,  the  Balfours 
did  things  well  when  they  did  them  at  all,  and  were 
largely  visited  ;  but  though  their  dinner-parties  were 
grand  affairs,  such  an  idea  as  throwing  open  '  the 
old  house'  for  a  ball  never  entered  Tristram  Balfour's 
head.  And  what  was  law  with  Tristram  was  law 
also  with  his  sister  Joyce,  even  to  the  regular  baked 
dinners  on  Sundays,  to  save  Molly,  and  the  loading 
to  superfluity  their  table,  cost  what  it  might,  when 
they  sumptuously  feasted  their  friends. 

But  those  good  old  times  were  no  more ;  as  any- 
one could  see  plainly  enough  who  now  stood  in  The 
Broadway  and  compared  what  then  met  their  aston- 
ished gaze,  with  how  it  fared  with  the  "  old  house" 
before  gas  was  so  much  as  thought  of  in  the  streets 
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and  shop-windows,  and  the  thrifty  Balfours  deemed 
it  by  no  means  "  needful  to  waste  even  the  oil  in 
their  fan-light  lamp  over  the  street-door,  when  the 
moon  was  up." 

The  ball  was  at  its  height  !  And  to  the  music  of 
a  brilliant  band  on  went  the  dancing  with  a  zest  and 
ardour,  under  Lady  and  Clara  ThornhilFs  special 
patronage,  that  seemingly  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired but  that  such  joys  would  last  for  ever — to  judge 
by  our  charming  young  friend  Jane  Rosse' s  excessive 
delight  at  seeing  at  length  herself  and  Rachel  vis- 
a-vis to  each  other  in  the  same  quadrille,  dressed,  to 
please  Miss  Falconbridge,  "as  like  as  two  peas,"  and 
all  eyes  on  them  ! 

And  perhaps  it  may  here  interest  my  young-lady 
readers  to  have  a  little  sketch  of  '  The  Queen  of  The 
Ball,'  and  pretty,  gay,  joyous  Jane  Rosse,  her  prime 
favourite,  in  their  beautiful  new  broad  pale-pink  silk 
sashes,  brought  them  from  Paris  by  Mr.  Alan  Lam- 
bert, to  wear  with  their  white  dresses  ;  and  which  no 
less  a  correct  judge  than  Lady  Ada  Chilvers  had 
pronounced  "  perfect  \" 

Well,  then,  Rachel  Lyons  being  a  blonde,  and  Jane 
Rosse  a  brunette,  it  seemed  a  curious  fancy  of  Mi>s 
Falconbridge's  to  dress  them  alike.  But  Florence 
Falconbridge  was  peculiar  in  some  things. 

"  Oh,  don't  you  know  why  she  did  it  V  said 
Clara  Thornhill  to  her  brother  Percy.     "  For  the 
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funniest  reason  you  ever  heard.  They  were  talking 
to  each  other — the  girls  I  mean — about  what  would 
best  become  their  complexions  to-night — the  one 
being  so  dark  and  the  other  so  fair, — when,  over- 
hearing them,  '  Fiddle-de-dee  V  said  Miss  Falcon- 
bridge,  '  about  your  complexions !  and  both  of  you 
calling  each  other  my  Rachel,  and  my  own  darling 
little  sister,  all  day?  If  so,  be  sisters;  be  true!' 
and  she  says  'you  never  heard  such  a  clapping 
of  hands  as  there  was,  and  mad  scampering  about, 
in  your  life/  " 

May  be  Miss  Falconbridge  had  all  the  more  desire 
to  dress  them  alike,  because  of  their  different  com- 
plexions, and  the  strong  contrast  they  were  to 
each  other  in  every  other  respect.  Possibly  she  was 
minded  to  test  the  sincerity  of  what  was  so  often  on 
their  lips — "  Oh,  Jane  dear,  how  well  you  look  in 
everything  V3  and  "  Oh,  Rachel  darling,  I  wish  my 
things  became  me  always  as  much  as  yours  do  you  \3i 
Seemingly  the  resolution  greatly  pleased  them  both. 
Especially  when  Mr.  Lyons  gave  it  his  full  consent ; 
with  this  proviso — which  Miss  Falconbridge  under- 
took to  obtain  the  Vicar's  sanction  to — viz.  that 
1 '  Miss  Florence  Falconbridge  should  pay  all  costs 
appertaining  thereto,  and  charge  the  same,  without 
stint,  to  Mr.  Angelo  Lyons/'' 

And  now  the  blonde  and  the  brunette  faced  each 
other  in  the  quadrille,  and  a  very  charming  picture 
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it  was  !  In  everything,  but  their  dresses,  they  were 
as  distinctly  different  to  each  other  as  two  girls  could 
be.  It  was  the  difference  of  light  and  shade.  "  And 
for  that  very  reason,"  said  Miss  Falconbridge  to 
Lady  Ada,  when  they  were  talking  about  it  before 
the  ball,  "they  shall  mutually  and  admiringly  look 
at  each  other  as  I  want  them,  which  will  do  them 
both  good.  No  better  study.  Nature  teems  with 
it.  It  seems  a  special  purpose  of  the  Creator'— 
Contrast  and  Harmony.  It  is  the  secret  of  all  fine 
effects."  Truly,  never  were  there  seen  two  girls 
more  dissimilar  in  mind  and  person  than  Rachel  and 
Jane  ?  It  did  Florence  Falconbridge's  pictorial  dis- 
cernment much  credit.  There  was  the  strongest 
moral  and  physical  contrast  between  her  two  pupils, 
and  there  should  be  the  sweetest  harmony.  The  one 
was  a  blonde,  the  other  a  brunette  ;  Rachel's  eyes  were 
blue,  and  Jane's  were  brown ;  Rachel's  other  fea- 
tures were  a  combination  of  all  the  best  models  in 
one — English,  Italian,  Spanish,  Grecian— and  strictly 
looked  at,  in  detail,  her  face  was  far  from  faultless  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  as  a  whole,  was  indescribably  lovely, 
which  it  owed  rather  to  its  peculiarly  interest!] 
pression  than  anything  else.  "Whereas,  all  that  could 
be  fairly  said  of  Jane  Rosse's  was  that  it  was  pretty 
and  pleasing,  with  its  bright  brown  eyes,  and  hair  to 
match,  and  happy-looking  little  slightly  up-turned 
nose,  and  merry  mouth,  and  round  cheeks  and  chm. 
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with  that  sunny,  smiling,  saucy-looking  good-nature 
always  in  them  which  made  her  such  a  favourite 
everywhere.  And  Rachel  and  Jane  were  no  less 
striking  opposites  in  disposition  than  in  form  and 
features.  Jane  was  all  life  and  joy  and  gladness, 
come  fair  skies  or  frowning ;  whereas,  at  the  best  of 
times,  it  was  well  if  you  could  draw  more  than  a 
placid  smile  from  Rachel,  however  happy  she  felt. 
Indeed,  Jane  could  never  get  her  to  acknowledge  she 
was  happy,  in  her  Jane's  sense  of  the  word.  Nay, 
she  sometimes  made  Jane  quite  angry  with  her  for 
saying  she  "  did  not  feel  as  if  she  had  any  reason  to 
be  as  happy  as  people  said  she  ought  to  be/'' 

"  Why  ought  I  to  be  V3  she  would  gravely  ask 
Miss  Falconbridge,  when  Jane,  out  of  patience, 
complained  to  her  that  *  darling  Rachel  was  so  seri- 
ous.' "Because  papa  is  so  rich?  Does  it  make 
people  happy  to  be  rich  ?  Does  it  make  dear  papa 
so  ?  Is  he  happier  now  than  he  was,  working  hard 
for  a  living  in  Trinidad  ?  Oh,  no,  not  near  as 
happy  !  I  am  sure  of  it.  Oh,  Miss  Falconbridge  ! 
you  can't  think  how  happy  we  were,  with  poor,  dear 
mamma,  in  our  pretty  verandahed  wooden  house  on 
pillars  at  Trinidad,  with  its  piazza-gallery,  and  nice 
shifting  Venetian  blinds,  to  let  in  the  air,  and  the 
beautiful  shrubberies  round  it,  and  orange-groves, 
and  cocoas,  and  plantains,  and  pepper-trees.  Oh, 
no !   I  have  never  been  as  happy  as  I  was  then ;  nor 
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has  dear  papa,  though  he  won't  own  it.  I  can't  tell 
why,  but  then  I  felt  so  different — as  if  it  were  my 
birthright,  as  if  I  had  a  right  to  be  happy ;  which  I 
don't  feel  in  Shiphampton ;  though  it's  such  a  fine, 
great  place,  and  all  the  people  are  so  kind  to    me/' 

Jane  might  well  be  te  out  of  patience  with  such 
silly  nonsense,"  as  she  called  it;  for  " who  on  earth 
had  a  right  to  be  the  happiest  creature  living,  if 
Rachel  Lyons  had  not  ?** 

And  now,  as  they  stood  vis-a-vis  to  each  other  in 
the  dance,  in  their  simple  white  tarlatan  dresses  and 
pink  silk  sashes,  and  daisy-wreaths  in  their  hair, 
Miss  Falconbridge  had  good  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  her  picture  of  Contrast  and  Harmony,  as  she 
called  it ;  especially  as  even  Mr.  Lyons  himself — a 
thorough  critic  as  he  was — expressed  to  Lady  Ada 
his  unqualified  admiration  of  it,  and  what  he  would 
"  gladly  give  to  have  them  taken,  in  oils,  as  they 
then  stood,  if  some  day  Mr.  Alan  Lambert  would 
do  it.''  Which  being  whispered  from  one  to  the 
other,  our  young  artist  was  a  person  of  no  small 
consequence  that  night  in  his  own  eyes,  as  well  as  in 
every  one  else's. 

What — in  Percy  ThornhilFs  ?  seeing  as  he  must 
have  done,  though  he  would  not  appear  to  see,  how 
the  loveliest  pair  of  eyes  in  the  room  smiled  on  the 
young  clerk  with  a  freedom  and  pleasure,  whenever 
he  addressed  her,  unaccorded  to  any  one  else  ? 
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Yes,  in  Percy  Thornhill's — if  it  had  pleased  him 
to  impart  to  his  mother  and  his  sister  Clara  what  a 
good-looking  and  gentlemanly  fellow  he  thought 
him,  as  well  as  to  unmercifully  quiz  him  as  he  was 
doing. 

Percy  Thornhill  lounged  against  the  wall  in  a 
quiet  corner  during  the  dance  Miss  Lyons  had  been 
engaged  for  by  Mr.  Lambert,  and  sufficiently  used 
his  eyes  in  narrowly  scanning  his  rival's  movements, 
without  seeming  to  give  him  so  much  as  a  thought. 
So  he  must  have  observed  how  gay  Rachel  was  ; 
nay,  for  her,  how  full  of  spirits,  and  with  what 
evident  interest  she  listened  to  what  Mr.  Lambert 
said  to  her,  and  how  animatedly  she  replied  to  him, 
without  reserve.  It  was  so  unusual  for  Rachel  to  be 
elated,  that  Percy  could  not  but  make  a  note  of  it 
for  his  sister's  sake,  who  declared  that  "Rachel 
Lyons  always  put  her  in  mind  of  a  beautiful  marble 
nymph  that  only  wanted  to  be  able  to  open  and  shut 
its  eyes,  to  be  perfection." 

Clearly,  Rachel  was  now  opening  them  wide  and 
•willingly  enough  of  her  own  free  will,  in  conversa- 
tion with  her  first  partner ;  and  the  young  squire  of 
Buck  meant  to  see  presently  how  far  Clara's  criti- 
cism was  correct,  when  Rachel  was  "side  by  side 
with  her  next." 

Clara  Thornhill  was  very  excited  about  it.     She 
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had  had  her  eyes  about  her  during  the  dance,  as 
well  as  Percy,  and  was  "quite  surprised  to  see 
Rachel  Lyons  making  so  much  of  one  she  knew  so 
little  of  as  Mr.  Lambert.  What,  in  truth,  did  they 
know  of  him  ?  Nothing  more  than  what  he  told 
them  of  himself.  It  was  like  Rachel  ?  She  did 
nothing  like  other  girls.  "What  a  fuss  to  make 
about  an  under  clerk,  because  he  could  sketch  and 
paint,  and  knew  on  which  side  his  bread  was  buttered 
at  Greystone  House  and  The  Priory — leave  him  alone 
for  that!" 

"  And  why  should  he  not  ?"  asked  Lady  Ada, 
with  a  smile,  who  was  near  enough  to  hear  what 
Clara  said  to  her  brother.  "I  commend  him,  poor 
young  man,  for  doing  what  he  can  for  himself; 
especially  as  he  is  so  ready  and  willing  to  do  for 
others,  also.  How  nice  he  looks,  don't  he,  in  his 
new  suit  ?  Yes,  and  makes  no  secret  of  it.  Think 
of  his  telling  me  and  your  mother  just  now  he  had 
been  *  in  a  fever  all  day  for  fear  the  tailor  mightn't 
send  it  home/  I  dare  say  that's  what  he  and  Rachel 
were  laughing  so  about,  when  he  was  doing  the 
pas-seul.     Just  the  thing  to  please  her." 

Percy  also  laughed.  It  seemed  "  so  comical," 
he  said,  "to  tell  your  partner,  for  the  first  time, 
exactly  the  state  of  your  wardrobe.  By  George  ! 
though  I'll  be  hanged,  Aunt  Ada,  if  I  should  have 
had  pluck  enough  to  have  done  that  !" 
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a  I  suppose  not." 

"Hardly  the  thing,  eh?'' 

"It  all  depends.  Anyhow,  Rachel  seemed 
mightily  tickled  by  it  ?" 

"  She's  such  a  strange  girl,"  said  Clara,  at  the 
sight  of  the  flush  it  brought  into  Percy's  cheek. 
"  Well  she's  as  rich  as  she  is.  Fancy  a  poor  girl 
doing  the  things  she  does." 

"  She  looks  very  charming  to-night,  don't  she  ?" 
smiled  Lady  Ada,  as  if  absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  her  rare  beauty.  "  She  certainly  is  a  most 
lovely  girl." 

"  Splendid,  for  her  age,"  agreed  Percy,  smoothing 
his  thin  moustache  up  with  his  finger. 

"  But  what  a  pity  to  give  her  a  pink  sash,"  ex- 
claimed Clara,  "  when  blue  becomes  her  so  much 
more.  Whose  doing  was  that?  Miss  Falcon- 
bridge's?" 

"  Oh,  no,  dear,"  said  Aunt  Ada  ;  "  she  meant 
her  to  wear  white.  It  was  Mr.  Lambert's  choice 
entirely.  And  a  very  charming  little  token  of  his 
gratitude  it  was,  for  what  his  heart  was  so  full  of  all 
the  while  he  was  in  Paris,  he  says — ' unlimited  credit 
at  his  tailor's  for  the  first  correct  dress- suit  he  ever 
had  made  him.'  What  could  be  more  so?  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  it  were  running  in  his  head,  too, 
that  he  might  have  to  make  a  picture  some  day  of 
Miss  Falconbridge's   Contrast  and  Harmony,  which 
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they  had  been  talking  about,  and  so  thought  he 
would  see  how  a  pale  pink  would  come  in,  cleverly 
handled." 

"  Exceeding  clever !"  laughed  Clara. 

"  Ha !  ha !  yes,  yes,  not  bad  that,  not  bad  at 
all  ["  echoed  Percy;  "bright  idea,  very  Vs 

But  though  the  young  cornet  laughed  it  off,  as  a 
capital  joke  of  his  sister's,  any  one  could  see  where 
his  eyes  were,  till  it  was  time  to  claim  Rachel  for  his 
promised  polka.  When  Clara  also  being  claimed 
by  her  partner,  Mr.  Lyons  took  the  seat,  left  vacant 
by  her,  next  to  Lady  Ada,  and  seemed  greatly  to 
enjoy  the  sight  of  so  many  happy  faces  round  him. 

It  was  an  inspiring  scene ;  and  dead  indeed  must 
have  been  the  heart  to  right  impulses  that  could 
have  witnessed  it  unmoved.  Far  more  than  all  other 
balls  does  a  juvenile  ball  alike  enlist  the  hearts  of 
old  and  young.  Youth  has  such  a  right  to  romp 
and  laugh  and  dance  and  skip  about  and  be  happy. 
And  so  have  years  of  discretion,  and  middle-age, 
and  old-age,  too,  hand  in  hand  and  heart  in  heart 
with  those  merry  by-gone  days  when  who  so  blithe 
and  handsome  and  happy  as  they  were,  in  their  tine 
new  suits  and  white  frocks  and  silk  sashes  ? — now  as 
gay  and  blooming  and  full  of  fun  and  frolic  as  ever, 
with  the  young  blood  back  again,  and  no  need  to  be 
ashamed  of  it. 

And  seeing  how  Mr.  Lyons  smiled  as  he  sat  down 
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by  her  side,  as  if  well  pleased  at  being  the  source  of 
so  much  innocent  enjoyment  to  his  young  friends — 

"  I  told  you  how  happy  it  would  make  us  all," 
said  Lady  Ada,  looking  jubilantly  up  at  him. 
"  Yes,  and  yourself,  too,  as  young  and  sprightly  as 
I  know  I  was  at  Rachel  and  Jane's  age,  becomingly 
grave  and  grey  as  I  shall  soon  be  getting." 

Which  drawing  Mr.  Lyons's  eyes  to  her  pale 
golden  hair,  like  Rachel's  mother's,  still  as  beau- 
tiful as  when  she  was  eighteen,  "  Fie !  fie !"  he 
answered  her,  with  a  tenderness  of  tone  she  had 
never  heard  him  speak  to  her  before  in,  "when  you 
say  how  young  J  am ;  and,  therefore,  able  of  course 
to  see." 

"  How  indebted  we  all  are,  yes,  yes!"  caught  up 
Lady  Ada,  slightly  colouring,  "  even  the  wisest  and 
wealthiest  of  us,  to  those  who  will  make  us  happy 
sometimes,  in  spite  of  ourselves.  Here's  a  triumph 
for  you  !     And  to  think  of  the — what  shall  I  say  ?" 

"  Difficulty  you  had  to  make  me  see  it  ?  "Well, 
yes — I  suppose  it's  the  strange  fate  of  some  natures 
to  owe  any  interest  they  create  to  the  trouble  they 
give  ?" 

"  Never  mind,"  she  said,  smilingly ;  "  as  it  was 
seemingly  fated  we  should  all  be  so  happy  to-night  ? 
How  lovely  Rachel  looks  !" 

"  And  in  such  high  spirits." 

"Dear  child,  yes — as  a  girl  of  her  age  ought  to 
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be.  How  like  her  mother's  portrait  she  grows ;  only 
more  beautiful  V 

"  I  wish  she  was  more  like  her  in  some  respects." 

"  Or,  rather,  less  like  her  father  t" 

"Thanks!" 

"  It  would  add  to  her  happiness,  I  think.  Don't 
you  ?" 

"  To  be  less  like  me  ?" 

"  You  admit  it." 

"  How  ?" 

tt  By  wishing  she  was  more  like  her  mother." 

He  looked  fixedly  at  her  as  she  spoke,  as  if  her 
words  had  struck  a  chord  in  his  heart  which  his 
lips  would  fain  have  gladly  responded  to,  but  for 
some  thought  that  checked  them. 

"  Is  it  not  so  ?"  she  added  with  a  kindness  of 
tone  that  recalled  the  blood  to  his  face,  left  by  it  for 
a  moment  or  two  as  pale  as  marble. 

"  That  she  would  be  happier  if  she  had  a  mother 
to  turn  to  and  take  after  ?     No  doubt." 

"  But  as  that  may  not  be,"  rejoined  Lady  Ada, 
after  an  instant's  thought,  "  how  fortunate  you  are 
in  such  an  unexceptionable  companion  for  her  as 
Miss  Falconbridge.  And  how  right  of  you  to  en- 
courage her  to  mix  more  among  her  friends,  which 
she  must  do,  and  ought  to  do  now.  See  how  happy 
she  is  to-night !  And  how  natural  and  proper  it  is 
for  young  hearts  to  be  so  ?     They  little  know  Rachel 
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Lyons  who  say  she  is  unimpulsive.  No,  no !  no 
more  than  her  emotional  father  is,  with  all  his  calm- 
ness.    Yes,  I  am  in  earnest." 

"  Emotional !"  repeated  Mr.  Lyons,  as  if  rather 
amused  at  it  than  surprised.  "  Then  I  have  some 
visible  nerves  in  me,  incomprehensible  as  some  say 
I  am." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  and  which  you  can't  help  showing. 
Who  is  there  that  has  not  ?  Nothing  easier  to  read, 
if  you  will,  than  that  closed  book,  as  it  thinks  itself, 
the  shut-up  heart  which  lies  open  to  every  discern- 
ing eye — but  its  own." 

"May  be  there  would  be  fewer  dissemblers,  if 
there  were  more  eyes  that  saw  kindly,  as  well  as 
keenly,  like  yours." 

"  Oh,  there  you  flatter  yourself  very  much  if  you 
suppose  I  have  any  patience  with  such  mysterious 
creatures  as  you." 

"  Ah,  then  I  am  not  one  of  those  f  closed  books' 
you  were  speaking  of — open  to  every  one  ?" 

"You?  Oh,  dear,  no!"  and  it  set  them  both 
laughing.  "  What  a  question  to  ask  !  How  silly  ! 
I  was  thinking  of  that  dear  girl  there  galloping 
round  with  my  nephew.  No  riddle  Rachel,  what- 
ever her  father  may  be." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  him  no  better  if  he 
made  himself  less  a  '  riddle'    to  you  than  he  is;" 
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and  again  he  fixed  his  lustrous  black  eyes  on  her,  as 
if  to  note  the  effect  of  his  words. 

"I  can  see  enough  to  know  one  thing  very  well," 
she  answered  gaily — "we  are  happy,  or  not,  in  this 
life,  pretty  much  according  to  the  right  or  wrong 
iises  we  make  of  the  means  given  us  to  be  so. 
Anyhow,  we  must  be  true  to  ourselves,  and  natural, 
and  consistent,  or  all  the  wealth  in  the  world  won't 
help  us." 

"True.  But,  in  judging  of  others,  we  must  not 
forget  the  difference  there  is  in  natures.  It  will 
make  all  the  difference  whether  we  judge  well  or  ill. 
Mistakes  are  no  less  fatal  because  they  are  easy  to 
make." 

"  One  must  take  care,  then,  how  one  errs  V 

"  We  can  but  act  in  all  things  to  the  best  of  our 
judgment." 

"  Which  is  the  reason  so  many  fall,  you  mean  ? 
who,  if  they  did  so  act,  need  not.  But  not  so  doing, 
down  they  go.     You  allow  it  ?" 

"  That  they  fall  ?  Yes,  when  they  do." 

"  For  not  acting  to  the  best  of  their  judgment  ?" 

"When  they  fall— they  fall." 

"  Was  it  inevitable  ?" 

"  After  rightly  doing  all  they  could  to  prevent 
it — so  it  seems.     Or  how  came  it  to  pass  ?" 

"  Oh,  and  it  was  fated,  was  it  ?"  gravely  resumed 
Lady  Ada,  after  a  little  pause,  during  which  she  waa 
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seemingly  thinking  most  of  how  merrily  Mr.  Lam- 
bert and  Jane  Kosse  were  talking  together,  while 
Rachel  was  calmly  listening  to  what  Percy  Thornhill 
was  saying  to  her  on  a  settee  opposite — "fated  that 
we  should  all  be  here  to-night  in  our  ball  attire,  to 
do  honour  to  Miss  Lyons  V 

Mr.  Lyons  stared  ! 

"  If  so,  it  seems  very  dreadful,  does  it  not  V 

He  started.—"  Dreadful  \" 

"  Assuredly — according  to  your  doctrine, — what 
also  must  have  been  fated — it  is  too  horrible  to 
think  of — those  terrible  stains  on  the  stones  down 
stairs  which  Mary  says  all  the  scrubbing  and  scouring 
in  the  world  will  never  remove  ?  And  which  had 
they  never  been  there,  here  would  have  been  the  poor 
murdered  old  lady  and  her  niece  at  this  moment,  in 
all  probability,  instead  of  us.  And  who  had  a 
better  right  to  look  for  a  peaceful  end  than  Joyce 
Balfour,  after  such  a  pains -taking,  praiseworthy 
life  as  hers  was  ?  Of  course  if  the  one  was  inevitable, 
so  was  the  other.     Believe  that,  can  I  V 

Mr.  Lyons  listened  with  deep  attention,  as  was 
his  wont  when  he  wished  to  hear  rather  than  talk. 

"I  have  no  patience  with  such  wicked  nonsense  V 
went  on   Lady  Ada,    seeing   how  apathetically  he 
treated  what   she   said.     "  Yes,  wicked  !  And  you 
admit  it  in    your    heart.     And,  by  the  same  rule, 
what  else  is  to  be  will  be,  I  presume  ?  Only  it's  to 
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be  hoped,  in  rebuilding  this  house,  you  took  care  to 
so  construct  it  that  there's  no  fear  of  its  coming  down 
and  crushing  us  all  to-night.  Happen  what  will,  I 
have  great  faith  in  good  stout  stone  and  bricks  and 
mortar,  when  I  go  building.     Haven't  you  ?" 

"  Yes  !  But,  if  I  were  poor,  I  would  insure  my 
life  for  what  I  could,  for  those  I  had  to  provide  for, 
however  well-built  my  house  was.  Who  can  ever 
tell  what  may  happen,  or  when  ?" 

"  True  !  But  do  you  mean  to  say  it  was  destined 
that  those  two  poor  ladies  should  be  foully  murdered 
to  make  way  for  us  all  here  to-night  ?  Say  yes,  or 
even  look  as  if  you  meant  it,  and  keep  me  another 
minute  under  your  roof  if  you  can/' 

"  Hollo  !"  cried  Sir  Compton,  hurrying  up,  full  of 
something  he  had  to  tell  them  about  the  next 
Derby-Day,  and  what  they  were  betting  at  Tattersal's 
on  his  new  horse,  Flower-of-the-Flock ;  "  what's 
amiss  now  ?" 

"  Something  awful !"  smiled  Lady  Ada. 

"  Lady  Ada  talks  of  calling  for  her  carriage," 
laughed  Mr.  Lyons,  looking  up  innocently  at  the 
squire,  and  as  if  unable  to  comprehend  it. 

"  What,  before  supper  ?  Trust  her.  Pretty  scene, 
isn't  it  ?  How  do  you  think  Percy's  looking ,; 
Deuced  handsome,  eh  ?  Yes — isn't  he  ?  Splendid 
dancer!  Wonderfully  improved  since  he  went  in 
the  Guards.    I  say,  Lyons — it  will  be  his  own  fault. 
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won't  it,  if  he  don't  make  a  figure  in  the  world  some 
day  ?  Just  the  cut  for  it.  That  is  if  the  women  at 
home  don't  spoil  him.  Fact  about  Flower -of -the  - 
Flock — firm  as  a  rock,  sir,  at  five  to  one  yesterday. 
Was  eleven  to  one  on  Monday.  That'll  do,  eh, 
Lyons  ?  I  say — not  a  bad  looking  fellow,  young 
Lambert  there,  with  Jane  Rosse  ?  Gad  !  how  do 
you  feel  ?  Young  as  ever  ?  So  shall  I  be  after 
supper.  What  will  you  take  me,  eh,  about  Flower - 
of-the-Flock  ?  Lambert!  Lambert!  Any  relation  I 
wonder  of  old  Sir  John  Lambert,  of  Chumley  Hall, 
who  hunted  between  there  and  Cherbury  fifty-six 
years,  and  never  made  an  enemy  of  any  man  ?  Good 
name  !  good  name  !" 

"  Yes,  very  good,"  smiled  Mr.  Lyons.  "  But  no 
such  luck  for  him,  I'm  afraid,  as  far  as  can  be  got 
at  it." 

"Oh — eh — ah — an  orphan,  eh — and  poor  as  Job?" 

"  Poor  !"  cried  Lady  Ada,  with  beaming  eyes, 
"  with  that  artist's  soul  of  his  ?  I  wish  I  was  half  as 
rich," 

"  Got  some  good  blood  in  him,  I'll  bet  a  pony," 
said  the  squire. 

"No  snob,  eh?"  agreed  Mr.  Lyons,  "would  tell 
his  partner,  the  first  time  he  ever  danced  with  her, 
that  he  f  couldn't  have  been  at  the  Ball  if  his  tailor 
hadn't  sent  him  home  his  new  clothes !'  Noble 
rather  ?" 

VOL.  IT.  3 
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" Eh— what— told  Miss  Rachel  that,  did  he?" 
laughed  Sir  Compton  till  the  tears  came.  "  Hang 
me  !  if  that  isn't  the  pluckiest  thing  I  ever  heard  in 
my  life  !  Can  he  paint  horses  V 

Lady  Ada  gave  a  little  shriek  of  concern. 
"  What's  the  matter  V  asked  Sir  Compton. 
"  Mr.  Lambert  looked  this  way  as  you  spoke/' 
she  answered  ;  "  and  I  wouldn't  have  him  hear  you 
for  the  world." 

"  Otherwise,"  mused  the  squire,  with  his  thoughts 
on  Epsom,  "  I  wouldn't  have  minded  something 
handsome,  eh,  for  a  good  knock-down  picture  of 
Flower-of-the-Flock,  with  Tom  Titt  on  his  back,  in 
his  new  green  and  pink  cap  and  jacket.  But  those 
painters,  some  of  'em,  are  so  cussedly  high  and 
mighty,  it's  ticklish  ground  with  'em,  I  can  tell 
you." 

"  My  dear  Sir  Compton,"  reminded  Lady  Ada, 
"  you  forget  Mr.  Lambert's  time  and  talents  are  no 
longer  at  his  disposal  as  they  were  before  he  took 
office  in  Shiphampton." 

"  Very  true,"  agreed  Mr.  Lyons.  w  We  must 
see  what  we  can  do  to  make  a  man  of  business  of 
him.  He  won't  have  his  pay  without  earning  it. 
No  idle  hands  for  me,  however  white  and  will- 
shaped  they  may  be.  He  is  gentlemanly.  Veij  . 
And  did  capitally  for  us,  did  he  not,  in  Pa: 

"  I'll   tell   you  what,  Lyons,"   said  the   Squire, 
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brisking  up  out  of  the  brown  study  he  had  been  in 
while  their  rich  host's  eyes  were  on  his  titled  sister- 
in-law,  with  an  expression  in  them  enough  to  make 
the  money-wanting  baronet  wonder  if  he  ever  meant 
to  marry  again ;  "  it  won't  do  to  shut  young  folks 
up  too  much ;  nor  to  curb  them  too  tight ;  you'll 
never  break  'em  in  right  that  way." 
"  Never !"  applauded  Lady  Ada. 
"  Keep  them  in  too  tight — how  then  ?  What  sort 
of  mouths  will  they  have  ?  Faith !  it  wouldn't  do 
with  me  when  I  was  a  youngster — ask  Lady  Thorn- 
hill.     Nor  with  Percy  ever — ask  his  mother.     And 
there's  your  girl — tell  me  it's  good  the  shut-up  life 
she  leads  at  home,  working  her  eyes  out,  drawing 
and  reading  and  writing  as  she  does  all  day,  and 
flying  away  from  everybody  like  a  scared  fawn ;  when 
she  ought,   bless  her  little    heart !   to   be   as    gay 
as  a  lark,  and  be  skipping  and  frisking  about  like  a 
lamb." 

"After  losing  its  mother?"  sighed  Mr.  Lyons, 
with  an  appealing  glance  at  Lady  Ada's  beaming 
delight  at  what  Sir  Compton  was  saying. 

"  Well,  yes,  that  makes  a  difference,"  granted  the 
Squire,  evidently  touched  by  it.     "  Sad  loss  !  Yes, 
true,  nothing  like  a  mother." 
"  Nothing." 

"  What's  a  home  without  her  ?" 
«  What,  indeed !" 

3—2 
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"  Here's  a  house  fit  for  a  prince  !     Nothing  on 
earth  wanting  in  it — but  one  thing." 
"  What  is  that  V 

"  Only  I  will  from  its  lord  and  master,  and  the 
thing's  done." 

"  Why  do  you  smile  V  said  Mr.  Lyons  to  Lady 
Ada,  while  meeting  her  curious  look  at  him  with 
apparent  carelessness. 

"  Because  of  those  doleful  shakes  of  your  head, 
as  if  such  a  thought  had  never  entered  it." 
"  What  thought  r 

"  How  much  happier  Rachel  would  be  if  she  had 
a  mother  to  f  turn  to,  and  take  after/  as  you  said 
just  now,  instead  of  a  father  only.  And  a  very 
good  thought !" 

"  Faith  !  yes.  And  the  thing's  done,  don't  I  tell 
you,"  laughed  Sir  Compton,  gleefully,  "with  just 
those  two  words  from  his  lips — I  will.  And  he  knows 
it." 

"Is  that  all  that's  needed?"  he  asked,  with  a 
smile  at  the  Squire's  good-natured  credulity.  But 
the  tone  in  which  Angelo  Lyons  said  it,  as  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  Lady  Ada's  for  an  answer,  con- 
vincing the  Squire  that  u  the  deed  was  as  good  as 
done  that  would  make  her  the  wealthiest  woman  in 
Hampshire,  if  she  would  have  it  so,"  off  he  went  to 
Lady  Thornhill  in  the  conservatory  : — (t  As  sure  as 
that  he  breathed  of  three  things,  viz.,  that  Flower- 
of-the  Fiock  would   win   the  next  Derby,  with   fair 
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play — that  it  would  be  Lady  Ada's  own  fault  alone 
if  she  were  not  rolling  in  money  by  that  day  twelve- 
months— and  that  the  young  Squire  of  Buck  had 
only  to  ask,  to  have  given  him  in  marriage,  all  in 
good  time,  the  richest  heiress  in  England." 

Well  the  enthusiastic  Sir  Compton  might  feel  as 
young  and  frolicksome  that  night  as  ever  he  was  in 
his  life ;  and  run  about  among  the  pretty  girls ;  and 
create  such  a  sensation,  that  on  went  the  dancing 
till  supper  with  a  spirit  and  unflagging  ardour 
so  amusing  to  Mr.  Lyons,  that  Lady  Ada  might 
have  made  him  promise  to  give  them  any  number  of 
balls,  or  anything  else  she  had  asked  him  for,  if  she 
had  wished  it. 

Percy  Thornhill  was  charmed  with  Rachel.  All 
the  more  perhaps  because,  when  talking  of  Alan 
Lambert,  and  the  beautiful  Chinese  lamps  he  had 
so  quickly  brought  them  from  Paris,  he  saw  her 
eyes  glow,  as  if  it  gave  her  pleasure  to  praise  him. 
Percy  was  a  jealous  fellow ;  one  of  those  who  prized 
the  glittering  jewel  in  his  possession  none  the  less 
for  seeing  how  it  dazzled  others.  The  prettiest  girl 
in  the  world,  on  his  arm,  would  scarcely  have  made 
a  conquest  of  Percy  Thornhill,  if  there  had  been  no 
other  eyes  but  his  own  to  look  at  her.  The  spirit 
of  rivalry  was  strong  in  the  young  Squire;  and 
seeing  what  a  good-looking,  gentlemanly  fellow  the 
"  new  under-clerk,"  as  he  called  him,  was,  and  how 
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often  Rachel  absently  replied  to  him  while  her  eyes 
were  on  Jane  Rosse  and  her  handsome  partner,  Percy 
was  put  on  his  mettle,  with  what  prejudicial  effects 
to  the  poor  "  under  clerk  "  we  shall  see  by  and  bye. 
It  was  enough  for  the  young  Squire,  at  present,  that 
his  choice  of  a  bride-elect  put  him  in  such  conceit 
with  himself.  Evidently  his  jewel  was  a  rare  gem  ; 
all  eyes  were  on  her,  including  the  "  young  clerk's," 
a  glance  of  admiration  from  which  seemed  to  please 
her  more,  if  she  saw  it,  than  anything  else. 

"  Ha  !  ha  \"  said  Percy  to  himself,  as  he  presently 
afterwards  saw  the  f{  under  clerk"  give  his  arm  to 
the  richest  heiress  in  Hampshire,  to  take  her  in  to 
supper ;  "  that's  all  very  well ;  quite  correct,  quite  ! 
Lugged  into  it  by  Jane  Rosse,  of  course.  Poor 
devil !  Only  fancy  his  telling  her  he  had  only  one 
dress  suit  to  his  back.  They  make  a  deal  too  much 
of  him  up  at  Buck;  and  so  I  shall  take  leave  to  tell 
them.  It  won't  do.  Confounded  folly  !  Come  any 
nonsense  of  that  sort — I  must  smash  him." 

Wealth  alone,  without  consummate  taste  and  skill, 
could  never  have  produced  the  enchanting  coup-cT&il 
that  welcomed  the  enraptured  gaze  of  his  young 
friends,  that  night  of  Mr.  Lyons's  first  assembling 
them  together  at  Greystone  House,  to  sup  with  him 
in  what  he  called  his  Pleasure  Grounds.  The 
air  rang  with  delighted  acclamations  !  It  was  indeed 
a  triumph  of  scenic  art.     And  now  was  explained 
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who  and  what  those  mysterious  looking  artificers 
from  London  were,  who  arrived  late  one  evening 
with  their  tools  and  packages,  and  had  been  seen 
going  into  and  coming  out  of  Greystone  House  early 
and  late  for  a  week  before  the  ball.  How  sly  and 
secret,  too,  Mr.  Lambert  had  been  about  his  visit 
to  Paris,  and  those  great  boxes-full  he  brought  back 
with  him,  containing  nobody  knew  what .  Well  he 
and  Miss  Rachel  and  Miss  Jane  and  Miss  Falcon- 
bridge  and  Lady  Ada  Chilvers,  who  was  in  the  secret, 
might  exchange  jubilant  looks  at  the  shouts  of 
applause  that  followed  the  throwing  open  the  floral 
entrance  to  such  a  Supper  on  the  Lawn  by  Moonlight 
as  however  conceivable,  with  Aladdin's  lamp  at  com- 
mand, was  so  magical  a  metamorphosis  of  the 
patch  of  dark,  dismal  garden- ground  they  looked 
out  on  from  the  library  window,  that  even  Mr. 
Lyons  himself  stood  rootedly  gazing  at  it  for  a 
moment,  as  if  enchanted  by  the  work  of  his  own 
hands. 

There  was  the  velvet  turf  as  soft  and  thick  and 
elastic  under  the  feet  as  an  Axminster  carpet, 
studded  here  and  there  with  beds  of  such  exquisite 
flowers,  and  odoriferous  shrubs,  and  trees  in  full 
blossom,  that  "  it  looked  like  a  fairy-land,"  as  old 
Molly  said  to  Hester,  when  Faith  Lincoln  took  them 
to  have  a  peep  at  it  while  they  were  lighting  up. 
Yes,  and  all  round,  where  the  dirty  old  stone  walls 
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used  to  be,  there  were  groves,  and  fountains,  and 
wood-nymphs,  and  nightingales  singing  so  beauti- 
fully, that  when  Hester  reminded  Molly  of  the 
"  times  out  of  number  they  used  to  drink  tea  out  there 
on  the  little  oblong  mahogany  table,  of  a  hot  sum- 
mer's day,  when  poor  dear  Misses  and  Miss  Ann 
were  playing  whilst  at  Miss  Boy's — mercy  on  us  ! 
mercy  on  us  \"  exclaimed  Molly,  hardly  able  to  be- 
lieve her  eyes,  with  the  dizzy  thoughts  that  came 
over  her — "  this  The  Broadway  ?  What  shall  we 
live  to  see  next  ?  God  have  mercy  on  us  !  We 
need  be  always  saying  it,  good  times  and  bad." 
Yes  and  looking  up,  there,  in  the  starry  firmament, 
was  the  bright  new-moon  shining  over  their  heads  j 
and  though  the  lamps  burnt  as  steadily  as  if  no 
breath  of  wind  could  reach  them,  so  deliciously  cool 
was  the  air,  and  full  of  fragrance,  that  Molly  kept 
gazing  at  the  sky,  then  at  the  stars,  then  at  the  moon, 
then  at  the  flowers,  and  fountains,  and  wood  nymphs, 
and  the  trees  with  the  nightingales  in  them,  then  at 
Hester,  then  at  her  own  thoughts — till  her  brain 
spinning  round,  Hester  got  her  back  into  the  house- 
keeper's room,  where,  after  a  good  cry,  poor  old 
Molly  got  better. 

But  what  elicited  the  greatest  enthusiasm  on  the 
announcement  that  supper  was  ready,  was  the  ex- 
quisite Triumphal  Arch  facing  the  entrance,  formed 
of  May-blossoms  intermingled  with  myrtle  and  ivy, 
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and  surmounted  by  a  chaste  crown  of  white  roses,  with 
the  RACHEL,  over  all,  in  floral  capitals,  the  con- 
joint design  of  Mr.  Alan  Lambert  and  Miss  Rosse, 
out  of  the  basket  of  lilies  and  roses  and  heartseases 
specially  sent  them  by  Lady  Ada  that  morning. 
Indeed  so  great  became  Sir  Compton's  fear  that  they 
would  never  have  done  feasting  their  eyes  on  it,  that, 
being  himself  "  terribly  hungry,"  with  his  eyes  on 
the  tongues  and  cold  chickens — 

"  Now  then,  you  boys  and  girls  that  don't  want 
any  supper,"  he  cried  in  a  key  that  was  electrifying, 
"  go  and  tell  those  who  do  to  come  in,  and  make 
haste.  Zounds  !  who's  to  know" — with  a  glance  up 
at  the  moon — "  when  the  wind  may  chop  round  to 
the  south  again,  now  hunting's  over  ?  Then  won't 
it  come  down  in  torrents  ?" 

Which  filling  every  seat  in  a  twinkling — experi- 
enced reader,  your  comprehensive  imagination  can 
take  it  all  in  at  a  glance. 

"Mercy  on  us!"  as  old  Molly  would  have  ex- 
claimed, "  what  a  clatter  !"  But  what  would  a  ball 
be  without  it  ?  Without  the  inspiring  music  of 
champagne-corks,  and  plates,  and  knives  and  forks, 
and  merry  tongues,  in  chorus,  how  keep  it  up  till 
cock-crow  ?  There  seemed  but  one  opinion  about  it 
on  the  present  occasion.  When  did  The  Broadway 
ever  present  such  a  scene  before  ?  Talk  of  wealth  ! 
It  made  even  the  lavish  Squire  of  Buck  Park  glance 
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at  Lady  Thornhill  and  Clara  with  glowing  eyes  ! 
Seemingly  the  world  had  been  ransacked  for  every 
luxury  the  world  could  bestow.  To  attempt  any 
description  of  it  would  be  fruitless  ;  as  it  would  con- 
vey but  a  small  conception  of  the  serene  smile  there 
was  on  young  Squire  ThornhilPs  face — spite  of  the 
rather  unhappy  expression  round  his  mouth,  as  he 
offered  his  arm  to  Miss  Falconbridge  when  Mr.  Lam- 
bert took  in  Miss  Lyons, — at  the  thought  of  the 
"  proud  title  he  was  heir  to,"  and  their  rich  banker's 
ambitious  views  for  his  daughter.  All  that  money 
could  buy,  for  the  night's  Festival,  had  been  bought, 
with  a  profusion  that — "  if  nothing  more  to  wish 
for  could  make  happy,"  as  Lady  Ada  smilingly  said 
to  their  princely  host,  as  she  took  the  offered  seat  by 
his  side,  "  then  might  they  hope  to-morrow  would 
never  come  to  disenchant  them." 

And  now  hearing  from  Faith  that  The  Supper  on 
the  Lawn  by  Moonlight  was  at  its  height,  Molly  and 
Hester  must  needs  long  to  have  another  peep  before 
they  went  home. 

"  And  so  you  shall,"  said  Faith  in  her  usual  quiet, 
pleasant  way ;  though  anyone  who  knew  Faith  Lin- 
coln, below  the  surface,  could  have  seen  how  un- 
usually pale  she  was  that  night,  notwithstanding 
every  one  said  she  looked  "  so  handsome,  and  was 
"  in  such  excellent  spirits."    Presently  after  which — 

11  There's  old  Molly,  I  declare  !"  said  Jane  Rosse 
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to  Mr.  Nestor  Blythe,  her  father's  curate,  who  had 
generously  got  her  a  place  next  to  Mr.  Lambert  and 
Miss  Rachel,  because  she  asked  him ;  though  he 
hardly  liked  Jane's  crow  of  the  voice  and  gra- 
tified flash  of  the  eyes  when  Mr.  Alan  spoke  to  her. 

"Think  of  that!"  said  Mr.  Alan,— which  he 
begged  them  to  understand  was  the  name  he  liked 
better  to  be  called  by  than  Mr.  Lambert, — and 
addressing  Rachel — "  There,  behind  the  Arch,  peep- 
ing at  us.  Good  old  soul !  An  astounding  scene, 
Fll  be  bound,  for  poor  old  Molly." 

"  A  more  painful  one  than  pleasing,  I  expect," 
replied  Rachel,  as  if,  by  the  tone  in  which  she  said 
it,  she  sympathized  with  her. 

"  I  made  her  promise  me,"  said  Mr.  Alan,  "  she 
would  hobble  up  with  Hester,  if  she  could,  to  have 
a  look  at  us,  and  drink  your  health.  Or  what  luck 
would  there  be  for  us  at  the  cottage  ?" 

"  Luck !  Oh,  Mr.  Lambert,  how  could  you  say 
that  ?" 

« Why  not?" 

"  Because — oh,  I  don't  know — but  I  would  not 
have  said  that,  I  think." 

"I  can  see  no  harm  in  it.     Nor  did  Molly." 

"  True — sweetest  flowers,"  they  say,  "  spring 
out  of  saddest  grounds." 

"Yes;  and  where  grows  the  ripe  corn  so  thick  as 
where  the  battle  was   the  bloodiest  ?      Will  our 
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prayers  be  any  the  less  blessed  because,  but  for  the 
sanctifying  altar  at  which  we  kneel,  the  place  would 
be  accursed  ?  What  compunctions  need  we  have  in 
eating  sweet  and  wholesome  fruits,  come  from  what 
soil  they  may  ?  So,  I  can  tell  you,  Miss  Rachel,  I 
hope  to  have  another  dance  or  two  with  you  before 
we  separate,  if  you  will  let  me." 

"  Do  you  doubt  it  ?  Still,  if  you  imagine  I 
am  very  happy  to-night,  you  are  mistaken." 

He  looked  earnestly  at  her. 

"  Nor  can  you  blame  me — can  you  ?" 

"  I  can  see  no  reason  that  you  should  have  an 
earthly  care  ?" 

"  It  is  what  every  one  tells  me.  Oh,  don't  you 
talk  so,  Mr.  Lambert ;  or  what  a  silly,  senseless  girl 
you  must  think  me  !" 

But  there  was  no  time  just  then  for  discussing  the 
matter  further;  for  Sir  Compton  was  thumping  the 
table  for  silence,  preparatory  to  something  apparently 
coming  off  at  the  top  of  the  room.  Having  obtained 
which — 

"  Fill  your  glasses,  my  friends  all,"  said  The  Re- 
verend Mr.  Rosse,  the  parish  Vicar,  from  his  place 
at  Lady  ThornhilPs  right  hand  ;  "  as  I  have  per- 
mission to  propose  a  toast  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
all  drink  with  much  joy." 

"  Hear  !  hear  !" — with  such  plaudits,  and  spark- 
ling of  Mrs.  Rosse's  diamond  ear-rings  and  necklace, 
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and  fingers  covered  with  rubies  and  opals  and  eme- 
ralds, that,  dazzled  by  it,  and  piqued  a  little  at  Ra- 
chel's eyes  never  having  once  sought  his  since  they 
sat  down — 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  call  inconsistent,"  observed 
Percy  Thornhill  to  Miss  Falconbridge — who,  being  a 
governess,  must  be  critical  he  presumed, — "Mrs. 
Rosse's  dressing  so  exemplarily  plain  as  she  does  on 
Sundays,  and  just  look  at  her  to-night  !" 

Miss  Falconbridge  did ;  and  "  never  remembered 
to  have  seen  her  looking  better." 

"  But,"  went  on  Percy — who  perhaps  was  not  as 
great  a  gun  at  the  Vicarage  as  up  at  Buck, — "  what 
do  you  think  I  heard  some  of  the  school-girls  saying 
to  each  other,  as  she  got  out  of  her  carriage  ?  There 
were  a  lot  of  them  round  the  door.  l  Look !  look  ! 
law,  there's  Mrs.  Rosse  !  there  she  is  !  mercy  on 
us,  how  grand !  Yes,  and  mind  how  she'll  be  on 
Sunday,  when  she  comes  to  teach — all  in  those  old 
greys,  and  with  only  a  bit  of  plain,  narrow  white 
ribbon  on  her  bonnet,  not  worth  sixpence.  Don't 
she  love  finery,  though,  that's  all  !'"  "  Hear  !  hear !" 
with  great  thumps  again  from  Sir  Compton ;  which 
again  calling  to  silence  : — 

"  My  dear  friends  all,  here  assembled,"  began  the 
Vicar,  with  beaming  eyes  and  loving  voice ;  "  if  there 
is  one  sight  more  than  another  alike  gratifying  to 
every  age,  to  the  old  as  well  as  to  the  young,  to  grey 
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hairs  like  mine,  as  well  as  to  such  a  bonmc  brown 
head  as  I  had  when  I  was  as  young  and  han<i 
as  any  of  you,  or  my  mother  was  sadly  deceived— il 
is  such  a  sight  as  I  am  now  looking  on.  It  compre- 
hends, to  my  thinking,  and  I  am  sure  to  yon 
that  is  most  delightful  and  deservedly  dear  and  pre- 
cious to" — but  there  their  excellent  Pastor  was  sud- 
denly stopped  in  his  speech  by  a  succession  of  pierc- 
ing screams,  appalling  to  hear ;  scarcely  had  which 
driven  the  blood  from  all  their  cheeks,  when  away 
went  the  light  from  every  lamp  and  illuminated 
device  in  the  building,  and  they  were  left  in  dark- 
ness. 

"  Merciful  God !"  cried  Molly,  catching  hold  of 
Hester's  arm  ;  "  come  away  !  come  away  !  It's  a 
judgment  on  us."  But  if  Hester  had  the  strength 
in  her  to  do  it,  not  so  Molly,  whose  tottering  knees 
failing  her,  she  fell,  powerless  to  move  a  step  further, 
at  Hester's  feet ;  and  when  they  got  her  home  ami 
on  her  bed,  Molly  lay,  staring  at  them  with  fixed 
eyes,  as  if  stupefied. 

"A  spiteful  trick — nothing  else,"  said  Mr.  L 
calmly  rising  from  his  chair  witli  as  little  apparent 
concern  as  if  by  a  nod  or  waive  of  his  hand  he  could 
have  set  the  house  in  a  blaze  again  the  next  moment, 
hail  he  wished  it. — "  Mr.  Lambert  ! — a  word  with 
you,  if  you  please," — and  having  conimun, 
what  he  had  to  Bay  to  that  young  gentleman, — n  we 
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shall  see  in  a  moment  how  the  matter  stands,";  he 
added  smilingly  to  Lady  Ada,  at  his  side ;  "  and  if,  as 
I  expect,  the  gas  has  been  cut  off,  out  of  spite,  there 
are  plenty  of  candles  to  be  found,  I  daresay ;  so  we 
shall  do  very  well." 

"  Yes,  yes  !"  said  the  Vicar,  with  Lady  Thornhill 
on  one  arm,  and  his  wife  on  the  other,  trying  to  make 
capital  fun  of  their  not  being  able  to  distinguish 
each  others'  faces  by  the  few  twinkling  stars  still 
shining,  whose  more  enduring  illuminative  powers 
had  outlived  the  rest ;  "  very  well  indeed  !  Only  if 
they  had  permitted  me  to  propose  the  toast  I  was 
going  to  give  you —  which  must  now  stand  over 
till  the  candles  come — it  would  have  been  more 
civil." 

"  Rather  jolly,  I  call  it  1"  laughed  Percy  Thornhill. 
"  Quite  an  adventure,  eh,  Miss  Falconbridge  ?    Gone 
for  lights,  hasn't  Mr.  Lambert  ?     Devilish   shabby 
trick,  though,  upon  my  soul  !" 
"  Hush  !  hush  !  Mr.  Thornhill." 
"  What's  the  matter  ?" 

"Talking  of  the  devil  and  your  soul  in  the  same 
breath  ?     Fie  !  fie  !" 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  how  severe  !  But  you  must  be, 
I  suppose,  sometimes — having  to  teach  ?  Quite 
right !  But  I  say,  Miss  Rachel — beg  pardon — Miss 
Falconbridge — quite  a  romantic  incident,  isn't  it, 
sitting  in  the  dark,  full-dress  ?     Do  you   think  it 
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will  get  in  the  papers  ?    "What  a  spree  !  if  it  should. 
Hollo  !  though,  here  come  the  candles  !" 

On  the  arrival  of  which,  whoever  else  had  been 
needlessly  alarming  themselves,  not  so  Sir  Compton. 
For,  with  his  plate  full  of  ham  and  chicken-salad, 
when  left  to  find  his  way  to  his  mouth  in  the  dark  as 
he  best  could,  and  a  decanter  of  sherry  at  his  elbow, 
the  Squire  had  deemed  it  by  no  means  necessary  for 
him  to  waste  time  in  "  making  a  fuss  about  what 
couldn't  be  helped  ;  when  there  was  always  so  much 
to  be  done,  and  to  be  thankful  for,  in  this  life,  within 
reach,"  he  said,  "if  people  did  but  know  how  to 
spell  opportunity." 

But  though  they  were  all  very  merry  when  the 
candles  came,  and  drank  the  Queen  of  the  Ball's 
Health,and  Long  Life  and  Happiness  to  her,  with  none 
the  less  enthusiasm  for  what  had  happened  to  rather 
give  additional  zest  and  point  to  the  Vicar's  speech 
than  otherwise,  as  also  to  screw  the  jovial  Squire  up 
to  his  tip-top  key,  —  Mr.  Lyons  was  perceptibly 
vexed;  and  Rachel  looked  ill — so  very  ill  and 
pale,  notwithstanding  her  smiling  efforts  to 
only  indignant  at  the  shameful  trick  which  had 
evidently  been  played  them — that  Lady  Ada  in- 
sisted on  her  retiring  to  rest.  Which  being  soon 
followed  by  the  rolling  away  of  one  carriage-full  ; 
then   another ;   then    another  j   till   the   master   oi 
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the  house  stood  alone  in  his  sumptuous  drawing- 
room  : — 

"  Hem  !5'  mentally  exclaimed  Mr.  Angelo  Lyons, 

as  he  stared  at  himself  in  the  console  glass  that 
reflected  him  from  head  to  foot — "  and  so  popular 
as  I  am  \"  Which  seeming  to  amuse  him,  he  smiled, 
as  he  rested  his  head  on  the  marble  mantle-piece 
he  leant  against,  and  took  a  circuit  of  the  empty 
room  with  his  eyes."  But  when  Angelo  Lyons  thus 
calmed  the  wrath  in  him  with  an  iron  hand,  the 
smile  he  called  up  in  his  marble  face  was  terrible. 
It  was  a  smile  that  not  even  Faith  Lincoln,  who 
knew  him  and  his  (  strange  moods'  so  well,  could 
witness  unmoved.  And  now  as  she  entered,  un- 
noticed for  a  moment,  so  wrapped  was  he  in  his 
own  thoughts,  that  she  involuntarily  stepped  back, 
as  if  sorry  she  had  not  waited  till  he  summoned 
her. 

"  Come  in,"  he  said  kindly,  but  scarcely,  to 
Faith's  thinking,  as  cordially  as  he  usually  spoke  to 
her  before  wishing  good-night.  "A  pretty  return 
to  make  me  for  doing  as  much  as  I  have  done  to 
improve  the  town  ?" 

"  You  may  say  that,  sir,"  replied  Faith,  taking 
note  of  the  suppressed  wrath  and  pain  with  which 
he  spoke. 

"  And  for  why  V9 

"Because,  I  suppose,  of  young  Enoch  Fletcher's 
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being  locked  up  by  the  police,  and  their  blind  spite 
against  Mr.  Lambert." 

"  For  giving  him  Godfrey  Forest's  vacant 
place  at  the  works  ?  Hem  !  And  if  I  had  not 
so  done,  which  one  of  them  was  fit  for  it  ? 
That  ruffian,  the  young  rascal's  father,  Enoch, 
senior  ?" 

"  They  are  a  lazy,  loose,  lawless  set,"  said  Faith, 
who  had  her  own  reasons  for  little  love  for  Ship- 
hampton ;  "  not  much  better  than  savages,  some  of 
them.  Ready — for  what  they  can  get  for  it — to  put 
you  up,  or  pull  you  down — it's  all  one  to  them. 
You  are  a  great  deal  too  good  to  them." 

"  Look  you" — and  as  the  words  left  his  lips,  Mr. 
Lyons  fixed  his  piercing  eyes  on  her  with  so  fierce  an 
expression,  that  Faith  felt  the  blood  leave  her  own 
face  as  pale  as  ashes, — "I  can  understand  their 
cutting  off  the  gas,  for  the  fun  of  it,  if  they  wanted 
to  spite  the  '  new  clerk ;'  but — but  playing  that  trick 
off  on  you  down  stairs — of  the  ghost — what  was 
that  for  ?" 

"  Who's  to  know,  sir,  or  care  for  what  may  enter 
the  heads  of  a  set  of  low-lived,  ignorant,  insolent 
fellows  like  they  are  ?  A  planned  thing,  all  of  it, 
of  course,  got  up  among  them,  for  '  a  spree/  as  they 
call  it.  Atrocious !  Talk  of  negro  malice !  God 
send,  sir,  we  were  all  in  Trinidad  again.  No  such 
doings  there." 
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c;  Hem  !     Is  Miss  Lyons  asleep  V 

"  I  will  see,  if  you  please/' 

"  That  silly  screaming  below— enough  to  frighten 
her/' 

"  I  did  all  I  eould,to  stop  it.  But  Jennet  and  Dido 
are  such  simpletons.  Argument  is  useless  with 
them.  Not  for  the  wealth  of  the  world,  they  say, 
would  either  of  them  be  near  those  stones,  alone,  of 
a  night,  after  dark.  And  when  the  gas  went  out, 
they  were  going  through  the  passage  to  the  back 
door,  to  speak  to  some  one,  and  declare  a  f  shrivelled - 
faced  old  woman,  in  white,  held  her  arms  out  to 
stop  them,  with  a  vengeful  look  at  them  they 
shall  never  drive  from  their  sight  to  the  last  day  of 
their  lives.'  Heaven  send  !  we  had  never  left  dear 
old  Trinidad.  Like  Shiphampton  I  never  did,  and 
I  never  shall.  It  is  a  fine,  large  place ;  and  this  is 
a  great,  grand  house;  but,  as  Miss  Rachel  says, 
'  how  happy  we  were  in  the  West  Indies/  in  that 
old  wooden  house  on  pillars,  not  a  quarter  so  big  as 
this — loved  as  you  were  by  every  one,  and  getting  so 
rich,  too." 

Which  calling  back  a  smile  to  his  face — "  Have 
patience,  please,"  said  Mr.  Lyons,  with  something 
more  like  his  kind  old  manner  to  her,  when  pleased 
at  her  presence.  "  I  must  make  a  little  more  money 
first,  and  then  perhaps  we  may  go  some  day  and 
have   a   look   again   at   the  old  place.     Yes,  yes,  I 
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know  what  and  where  my  heart  is,  '  strange  riddle' 
as  Lady  Ada  calls  me.  I  am  Angelo  Lyons,  eh, 
Faith  ?  call  me  what  else  they  may  ?  If  Rachel  is 
awake,  I  will  kiss  and  say  good-night  to  her." 


CHAPTER    II. 

TELLS  HOW  MR.  LYONS  REVENGED  HIMSELF  FOR 
THE  TRICK  PLAYED  HIM  ;  AND  OF  RACHEL^ 
'PLAINTIVE  BOSOM -HEAVINGS'  THEREON  WITH 
LADY   ADA. 

If  Mr.  Lyons  went  to  bed,  after  kissing  and  wish- 
ing Rachel  good-night,  with  the  darkest  cloud  on 
his  brow  that  Faith  Lincoln  had  ever  seen  there, 
it  had  disappeared  when  they  met  again.  Mr. 
Lyons  was  not  a  man  ever  to  be  needlessly 
alarmed,  or  unduly  moved  either  to  joy  or  anger 
about  anything.  If  he  pleased,  he  could  have  per- 
fect command  over  himself.  Any  internal  struggles 
it  might  necessitate  were  known  only  to  himself; 
unless,  may  be,  one  eye,  besides  the  All  Seeing,  saw 
deeper  into  his  heart,  because  of  its  woman's  interest 
in  him,  than  any  other. 

It  was  an  unpardonable  act  of  those  who   had  a 
hand  in  it,  cutting  off  the  gas  from  his  house,  and 
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one  which  it  was  Mr.  Lyons's  duty  to  have  investi- 
gated. But,  on  reflection,  the  motive  was  too  ap- 
parent and  contemptible,  in  his  opinion,  to  call  for 
further  proceedings  on  his  part  than,  of  course,  he 
was  bound  in  justice  to  himself  to  adopt,  rather  with 
the  view  of  preventing  a  repetition  of  such  scanda- 
lous liberties  than  to  deal  severely  with  the  offenders 
as  they  richly  deserved. 

Wherefore  he  sent  for  Mr.  Salisbury,  his  lawyer ; 
and  after  *a  long  talk  with  him,  during  which  that 
professional  gentleman  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
"the  matter  was  of  far  too  grave  a  nature  to  be 
lightly  passed  over," — it  was  resolved  that,  "  failing 
Mr.  Salisbury's  not  too  pressing  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover the  culprits,  the  affair  should  be  allowed  to 
drop ;  on  his,  Mr.  Salisbury's,  making  such  an  ap- 
peal to  the  workmen,  en  masse,  touching  the  shame- 
ful ill-treatment  Mr.  Lyons  had  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  some  of  them,  and  his  hope  that,  by  thus 
kindly  overlooking  it,  they  would  feel  the  contrition 
for  it  that  they  ought, — as  he  considered  would  best 
bring  them  to  the  sense  of  how  generously  they 
had  been  dealt  with,  in  return." 

And  Mr.  Salisbury  scrupulously  carried  out  his 
instructions  in  the  way  he  knew  would  be  most 
pleasing  to  his  rich  client,  who  having  once  set  the 
seal  of  his  yea  or  nay  on  anything,  never  revoked 
it — his  fiat  being  final. 
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But  Mr.  Lyons  had  been  sorely  wounded  in  his 
pride,  wantonly,  unwarrantably  wounded  where,  hav- 
ing taken  least  precaution  to  arm  himself,  he  could 
least  forget  the  dastardly  blow  dealt  him.  He  had 
"  bared  his  bosom,  as  it  were,"  he  told  his  house- 
keeper, "  to  those  whom  he  had  always  treated  as 
friends,  and  they  had  availed  themselves  of  his  trust 
in  them,  to  stab  him." 

"You  have  been  a  deal  too  good  to  them,  sir," 
repeated  Faith ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see  by  the  dark 
shade  it  brought  over  his  face,  and  the  stern  smile 
that  curled  his  lip,  how  entirely  he  agreed  with  her, 
and  what  a  triumph  there  was  in  the  thought  that 
he  had  so  ample  an  indemnification  for  it  in  his  own 
hands. 

All  the  same,  Shiphampton  should  in  no  wise  be 
less  indebted  to  him  than  it  then  was.  Nay,  he 
would  be  more  munificently  assiduous  for  its  com- 
mercial prosperity  than  ever.  So  far  from  ill-usage 
of  any  kind  lessening  his  endeavours  in  its  behalf, 
it  should  rather  redouble  than  diminish  them.  The 
town  should  have  reason  to  congratulate  itself  that, 
at  all  events,  it  had  lost  nothing  by  warmly  welcom- 
ing Angelo  Lyons  to  its  councils;  and  with  that 
hold  on  it,  he  little  doubted  his  power  to  turn  even 
the  spite  and  malice  of  his  enemies  to  account. 

Mr.  Lyons  was  right  in  his  prognostications  as  to 
the  result  of  this  mode  of  resenting  the  malicious 
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trick  played  him — his  popularity  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  it ;  his  fellow  citizens  vied  with  each  other 
which  should  praise  him  most ;  till,  if  being  unani- 
mously crowned  King  of  the  place  could  have  made 
a  man  happy,  never  was  there  a  monarch  who  ought 
to  have  been  more  so  than  Shiphampton's  King. 

Of  course  Mr.  Salisbury's  gentle  efforts  to  trace 
the  gas  and  ghost  affair  to  its  source  were  unavail- 
ing; which  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  enlarge 
on  his  client's  noble  forbearance  under  such  just  pro- 
vocation, of  course,  too,  it  was  well  known  who  was 
Mr.  Lyons's  legal  adviser,  and  consequently  what  the 
culprits,  whoever  they  were,  owed  Peter  Salisbury, 
Esq.  for  his  pains.     It  gained  him  no  little  increase 
of  business  among  a  class  which,  although  stubborn 
foes  of  the  lawyers,  are  among  the  first  to  run  to 
them  when  their  own  interest  impel  them.     Nor  less 
satisfied  was  Mr.  Lyons  with  the  pacific  issue  of  the 
matter,  greatly  desiring  as  he  did  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  working  classes,  "  without  whose  in- 
valuable aid  and  co-operation,"  he  said,  "how  would 
the  house  of  the  Balfours  ever  have  risen  to   opu- 
lence as  it  had,  or  how  could  he,  Angelo  Lyons,  hope 
to  worthily  maintain  its  honoured  name,  and,  further- 
more, improve  and  enrich  the  town  as  he  wished  V 

It  delighted  Rachel  to  be  told,  how  "more  popu- 
lar than  ever  her  father  was ;"  for  she  could  not  but 
see  that  it  pleased  him  to  hear  it,  however  superior 
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he  wished  them  to  think  he  was  to  worldly  applause. 
But  it  imparted — beyond  this  fond  love  for  him,  as 
her  parent — neither  pride  nor  pleasure  to  Rachel 
herself.  She  was  glad  when  his  eyes  brightened 
for  any  reason,  and  shared  to  the  full  every  joy  of 
his  heart  with  which  he  would  entrust  her;  but 
nothing  could  persuade  her  that  he  was  any  happier 
for  the  riches  he  was  amassing ;  so  "  why  should  she 
glory  in  them  ?"  Nay,  she  persisted  in  saying  to 
Lady  Ada,  "  dear  papa  is  not  near  so  happy  as  he 
was  in  Trinidad,  in  our  humble  wooden  house  there, 
a  pauper  in  comparison.  For  then  he  was  gay,  and, 
for  him,  merry  sometimes ;  but  now  he  is  never 
so.  No,  no  !  never  with  the  same  smiles  he  used  to 
come  home  with  at  Trinidad  if  he  had  any  good  news 
for  us.  And  now  it  is  nothing  but  good  news; 
and,  yet,  see  how  pale  and  thin  and  care-worn  he 
is,  while  ( turning  everything  he  touches  into  gold,' 
as  people  tell  us." 

It  puzzled  Lady  Ada  to  know  how  to  answer  her. 

"  If  money-making  don't  make  you  happy," 
Rachel  would  persist,  "  why  care  for  it  ?  If  I  saw 
dear  papa  any  happier  for  being  so  rich,  I  would  try 
and  love  Shiphampton.  But,  no,  no  !  he  is  not  half 
as  happy  as  he  was  in  Trinidad,  in  our  old  home  ; 
though  he  will  not  own  it.  Oh,  Lady  Ada  !  I  was 
always  so  happy  then." 

"  When  your  dear  mother  was  living  ?     Yes,  yes, 
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my  love,  and  with  good   reason.     She   was  an  ex- 
cellent creature  I" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  And  though  so  strictly  pious — much 
more  so  than  I  am — always  so  glad,  and  cheerful, 
and  pleased  to  think  well  of  others,  though  not  near 
as  good  as  herself,  which  made  everyone  love  her  so 
much.  It  could  not  be  because  of  her  riches  that 
she  was  so  contented,  for  we  were  very  poor  then. 
Yet,  who  ever  heard  her  complain  ?  See  her  when 
you  wrould,  she  looked  happy.  Unless  when  dear 
papa  was  vexed  and  angry,  and  then  of  course  that 
made  her  sorry  and  sad;  but  only  while  he  was 
so,  and,  do  what  we  might,  he  would  indulge 
those  grave  moods  of  his,  which  he  still  does  more 
than  ever — and — and — does  that  show  we  are  any  of 
us  a  bit  happier,  really  happier,  for  being  rich  ?" 

"  No,  my  love,  not  for  being  rich  ;  unless  our  be- 
ing so  avail  for  others'  good  as  well  as  our  own.  Re- 
garded in  which  light,  my  dear,  surely  your  papa's 
wealth  is  put  out  to  a  very  good  interest,  and  ought 
to  be  a  source  of  joy,  therefore,  to  you  as  well  as  to 
him." 

It  deepened  the  lines  of  thought  already  too  visi- 
bly engraved,  for  her  age,  on  Rachel's  brow,  and 
which,  but  for  her  extreme  loveliness,  would  have 
scarcely  improved  her  youthful  beauty.  But  Lady 
Ada  was  always  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  draw  her 
out  of  herself ;  so  lent  a  more  patient  ear  than,  may 
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be,  she  otherwise  would  have  done  to  those  "  plain- 
tive bosom-heavings,"  as  she  called  them,  of  her 
sweet  young  friend's,  which  were  pretty  sure  to  follow 
recollections  of  the  old  homey  when  comparing  their 
new  one  with  it,  as  a  means  of  happiness.  For  then 
— with  her  mother's  spirit  strong  within  her — Rachel 
would  speak  out  with  a  plainness  and  simple  earnest- 
ness that  never  escaped  her  at  other  times ;  leaving 
Lady  Ada  to  the  conviction  of  how  entirely  she 
meant  what  she  said,  whether  right  or  wrong,  and 
how  futile  would  be  the  attempt  to  convince  her 
that  there  was  any  way  to  be  happy,  but  one.  Their 
occasional  discussions  together  about  which,  in  the 
boudoir,  or  out  among  the  flowers  and  fruits  at  The 
Priory,  were  among  the  sweetest  souvenirs  in  those 
'  jottings  down'  of  both  of  them,  before  bed- time, 
which  revealed  how  much  two  hearts  could  love  and 
sympathize  with  each  other,  and,  yet,  materially  differ 
upon  many  points. 

Lady  Ada  called  those  "  bosom-heavings"  of  Ra- 
chel's "  plaintive ;"  and  they  were  so.  There  was 
lamentation  in  them,  the  pining  spirit  of  a  soul 
yearning  for  freedom  from  some  heavy  yoke  that 
fettered  it,  a  sorrowing  complaint,  no  less  expressed 
because  unspoken,  as  if  of  regret  that  she  could 
not  be  as  gay  and  light-hearted  as  she  longed  to  be, 
as  she  felt  she  was  expected  to  be,  and  perhaps  as  she 
ought  to  have  been,  in  common  gratitude.    The  which 
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she  would  often  impart  to  Miss  Falconbridge,  as  "  a 
great  secret,  not  on  any  account  to  be  told  to  her 
father;  seeing  how  he  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
make  her  happy,  and  how  shockingly  ungrateful  it 
would  seem  of  her  not  to  be  so." 

Full  of  which  thoughts,  Rachel  would  seek  Lady 
Ada's  more  maternal  bosom,  wherein  to  pour  out  her 
"plaintive  heavings;"  and  ever  finding  what  she 
sought  there,  thus  give  vent  to  them  : — 

"Why  is  it  that  things  always  seem  to  go  so  con- 
trary to  us  in  this  life  ?  For  once  that  anything 
happens  as  I  would  have  it,  oh,  I  can't  tell  you, 
Lady  Ada,  how  often  I  am  disappointed  !" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  love,  by  contrary  ?" 

"  That  scarcely  anything  fulfils  one's  expectations." 

"  If  we  are  crooked-wayed,  my  love,  Providence 
is  always  right." 

"  Oh,  then,  we  are  always  wrong,  are  we,  when  we 
cannot  have  what  we  want  ?" 

"  We  are  never  right  in  vainly  wishing  for  what  is, 
no  doubt,  wisely  withheld." 

"  But  if  we  cannot  get  what  we  ought  to  have, 
what  there  can  be  no  sin  or  shame  in  wishing  for,  and 
hoping  for,  and  praying  for,  what  we  have  a  just 
right  to,  what  we  should  be  very  wicked  and  selfish 
and  unfeeling  if  it  did  not  make  us  unhappy  not  to 
have — how  sad  that  seems  ?" 
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"  There  may  be  great  cause  for  joy  in  it,  neverthe- 
less, Rachel." 

"What — cause  for  joy  in  a  mother's  loss?  and 
never  hardly  a  smile  in  dear  papa's  face,  with  all  his 
wealth  ?  Oh,  Lady  Ada !  if  so,  I  am  very,  very 
wicked  !  for  I  can't  and  don't  think  I  ought  to 
rejoice  at  that,  no,  no  !" 

"  My  sweet  child,  it  may  not  be  as  your  affection- 
ate fears  incline  you  to  suppose,  perhaps  from  too 
anxious  an  eye  on  your  part.  Your  father  is  pecu- 
liarly minded ;  his  countenance  is  no  index  of  his 
heart;  he  has  great  control  over  himself;  smiles  are 
not  habitual  with  him ;  indeed  he  often  smiles  when 
he  is  most  vexed,  and  carries  the  gravest  face  when 
gayest.  See  how  he  smiled  at  that  shameful  trick 
they  played  him  on  the  night  of  your  Ball,  for  his 
kindness  to  Mr.  Lambert ;  and,  yet,  how  angry  he 
was !  My  love,  you  must  not  perplex  yourself  about 
this.  Looks,  one  way  or  the  other,  are  little  to  go 
by ;  the  heart  is  a  strange  organ,  and  the  face  is  a 
sad  deceiver ;  we  laugh  when  we  ought  to  weep,  and 
weep  when  we  ought  to  laugh.  Rest  assured  your 
father  is  least  happy  sometimes  when  he  seems  the 
most  so.     If  not,  I  don't  know  him." 

"  But  I  do  !  Lady  Ada,"  eagerly  caught  up  Ra- 
chel, "  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  he  is  never  happy 
now,  never  happy,  I  mean,  as  he  used  to  be  in 
Trinidad.     And  how,  then,  can  it  be  wrong  of  me  to 
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see  it,  and  pray  for  what — oh,  it  may  sound  dread- 
fully wicked  of  me  to  say  so — for  what  my  heart 
tells  me  I  ought  to  pray  for,  and  ought  to  have 
granted  me — oh,  yes  !" 

"To  see  your  father  happier  ?" 
"  Or  how  can  I  be  so  V 

"  Ah,  my  love,  I  am  afraid  you  are  too  much  your 
father's  child  to  make  it  easy  for  me  to  answer  you. 
Granted  all  you  ask — would  that  suffice  ?" 
"Am  I  so  covetous  ?" 

"  No,  no  J  Perhaps  the  least  so  of  any  one  I 
know.  But  you  are  your  father's  child,  I  say  ;  and 
I  would  not  care  to  be  too  sure — have  what  you  may 
or  accomplish  what,  you  will — that  yours  is  the  meek, 
patient,  peaceful  spirit  of  your  exemplary  mother's, 
which — as  you  are  justly  proud  of — made  her  the 
good,  cheerful,  christian  creature  she  was  under  every 
trial." 

It  brought  a  slight  flush  into  Rachel's  cheeks,  at 
the  conviction  of  "  how  far  she  fell  short  of  her  mo- 
ther in  those  christian  virtues  which  had  sustained 
and  consoled  her  to  the  end,  through  so  many  trou- 
bles happily  unknown  to  her  child."  But  as  LaJy 
Ada  truly  observed,  "  Rachel  was  a  Lyons,  however 
much,  in  many  ways,  she  took  after  her  mother  ;" 
and  after  pondering  a  little  on  what  Lady  Ada  had 
last  said  to  her : — 

"But  you  will  allow,  won't  you/'  continued  Ra- 
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chel,  turning  pale  again  at  the  old  thoughts,  "  that 
scarcely  anything  happens  as  you  wish  it  ?  I  mean, 
that  you[are  almost  certain  to  be  disappointed  if  you 
set  your  heart  on  anything  ?" 

"  It  is  very  likely,  my  love." 

"  Yes,  and  it  seems  all  the  same,  wish  what  one 
will,  whether  it's  right  or  wrong?" 

"  As  far  as  we  can  see,  dear." 

"  But  why  should  it  be  so  ?  I  can't  understand 
that.  How  is  it  that  the  event  ninety-nine  times 
out  of  a  hundred  falsifies  one's  expectations  ?  Yes, 
and  when  the  result  seems  inevitable,  because  it  is 
none  other  than  what  it  ought  to  be." 

"As  far  as  we  can  judge,  my  love." 

"Yes,  but  answer  me  this,  if  you  please,  Lady 
Ada — what  had  dear  papa  a  right  to  expect  would 
be  the  result  of  the  pains  he  took  to  improve  the 
town  at  such  an  expense  to  him  ?  Surely  not  what 
befell  us  on  my  birthday  ?  Oh,  Lady  Ada !  it  never 
could  have  been  fated,  could  it,  that  so  unkind,  so 
unjust  a  return  as  that  should  be  made  him  for  his 
goodness  ?  Yet,  it  happened.  Don't  it  make  one 
afraid  of  hoping  ?  It  does  me.  Don't  it  prove 
what  I  say  ? — how  silly  and  sickening  it  is  to  look 
for  anything  in  this  life  but  the  reverse  of  what  you 
long  for  ?  There  is  but  one  way  to  be  at  all  happy, 
that  I  can  see." 
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"  Is  there  one  ?  Well,  that  is  ample,  my  darling. 
What  is  it  V* 

"  As  poor  dear  mamma  used  to  say — to  lead  a  use- 
ful life,  and  wish  for  nothing  so  much  as  how  best  to 
do  it  to  God's  glory." 

"That  deserves  a  kiss,  my  sweetest!"  and  thus 
would  end  those  little  "  bosom-heavings"  with  loving 
embraces  ;  it  being  quite  in  accordance  with  Lady 
Ada's  principles  to  regard  utility  in  life  as  indis- 
pensable to  happiness.  Though  whether  she  and 
her  emotional  young  friend  had  quite  the  same 
views,  with  respect  to  its  right  interpretation  and 
applicability,  as  a  means  to  the  end  in  view,  is  doubt- 
ful. It  was  sufficient  if  they  both  so  agreed  that 
there  was  but  one  heart  and  mind  between  them,  as 
to  the  mutual  joy  they  found  in  each  others'  love  ; 
by  no  means  diminished,  but  rather  the  reverse,  by 
those  harmonizing  blendings  of  the  lights  with  the 
shadows,  and  the  shadows  with  the  lights,  so  indis- 
pensable, in  Miss  Falconbridge's  opinion,  to  a  fine 
picture. 


CHAPTER  III. 

IN  WHICH  YOUNG  ENOCH  PUTS  IN  PRACTICE  THE 
CHRISTIAN  PRECEPTS  TAUGHT  HIM  EY  HIS  PA- 
RENTS ;  AND  LADY  THORNHILL  DEEPLY  CONSIDERS 
THE    fWAYS   AND    MEANS.' 

The  gas  and  ghost  affair  at  Greystone  House  was 
the  usual  "  nine  days  talk  f  when  Mr.  Lyons  was 
very  glad  to  find  himself  more  popular  than  ever  for 
"  the  noble  revenge  he  had  taken  of  his  enemies," 
or,  rather,  of  those  who  were  again  his  sworn  friends 
when  he  made  it  their  interest  to  be  so.  But  there 
was  one  youngster  at  '  the  works/  named  Enoch 
Eletcher,  junior,  whose  night  in  the  '  lock-up/  at 
the  instigation,  he  resolutely  persisted,  of  Mr.  Alan 
Lambert,  was  too  grievous  a  wound  to  be  soon  cured. 
Young  Enoch  was  not  to  be  so  easily  appeased,  not- 
withstanding his  father's  promotion  to  three  pounds 
a-month  more,  and  sundry  perquisites,  and  such  a 
lecture  from   both  his  parents,  on  the  virtue  of  a 
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forgiving  spirit,  as  made  him  stare  !     No  !     Enoch, 
the   younger' s  wrongs   were  Enoch  the  younger's. 
That  night  in  the  '  lock-up'  had  sunk  deep  into  '  the 
young  Vulcan's'   soul,  as   he  was  called,  and   there 
lay,  like  an  apparently  quenched  but  still  smoulder- 
ing fire,  ready  to  burst  out  into  flames  at  any  mo- 
ment.    Which  was  so  unreasonable  of  young  Enoch, 
seeing  how  clear  it  was  that  he  owed  his  incarcera- 
tion solely  to  his  riotous  conduct,  in  the  first  place, 
and  then  to  his  saucy  resistance  of  the  police  ser- 
geant when  he  laid  hands  on  him  as  he  richly  de- 
served.    But  Master  Enoch  had  nothing  to  do  with 
c  rhyme  or  reason'  in  anything,  if  it  suited  him  not. 
He  was  fully  convinced  that  "  he  should  never  have 
gone  to  bed  that  night  without  his  supper,  and  had 
nothing  to  lie  on  till  morning  but  a  straw  mattress, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Lambert,  the  new  under 
clerk  ;  and,  "  Am  I  going  to  forget  that,"  growled 
'  young  Vulcan'  to  himself,  over  the  coals — "  no, 
never !" 

And  what  made  his  blind  spite  against  the  new 
under  clerk  the  more  unwarrantable,  was  the  double  - 
face  he  wore  about  it.  Outwardly  to  Mr.  Lambert 
he  was  all  smiles  and  obedience,  while  inwardly  he 
was  brooding  over  his  rancorous  hate  for  him,  and 
"  how  rejoiced  he  should  be  if  anything  bad  befell 
him."  In  short,  the  (  young  Vulcan'  was  a  crafty 
young  knave  who  did  his  best  to  serve  his  own  ends 
in  everything,  and  stuck  at  nothing  to  help  himself. 
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Many,  though  they  owned  he  was  cunning,  blamed 
his  parents  more  than  they  did  him.     "  How  could 
it   be   otherwise,"  they  said,  "  pelted  and  pursued 
with  the  scriptures  as    the  lad  had  been  from  his 
cradle  V  For  there  was  but  one  book  that  his  father 
and  mother  ever  read ;  and,  good  or  bad,  happy  or 
miserable,  sick  or  in  sound  health,  fair  weather  or 
foul,  there  was  that  book  for  young  Enoch,  and  no 
other,  to  shape  himself  by,  and  find  that  peace  in- 
conceivable from  which  the  world  could  not   give* 
If  he  had  lost  all  his  half-pence  at  '  pitch  and  toss/ 
and  came  in  sulky — "  what  did  the  scriptures  teach  ?;' 
If  he  were  hungry,  and  he  had  to  wait  for  his  din- 
ner— "  what   did   the    scriptures   teach  ?"     If  the 
physic  his  mother  made  him  drink  periodically,  "  for 
fear  of  accidents,"  was  horrible  to  swallow — "  what 
did  the  scriptures  teach  V*     If  Enoch,  after  blub- 
bering with  a  bad  head-ache,  sang   the  psalm  set 
him,  out  of  tune — i{  what  did  the  scriptures  teach  ?." 
If  he  wanted  to  go,  at  fair-times,  and  ride  with  the 
other  boys    in    the    round-about — "what    did    the 
scriptures  teach?"     If   he  made  a  noise  when  he 
was  told  to    be    quiet — "  what    did    the    scriptures 
teach  ?"      If   he    sat    still    and   thoughtful,    when 
ordered   to   run    about — "  what    did  the  scriptures 
teach  ?"     If  he  brought  home  a  pretty  picture  book 
full  of  stories,  unknown  to  any  one,  and  his  mother 
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caught  him    reading  it — "  what  did  the  scriptures 
teach  ?" 

Seemingly  not  that  lesson  which  Enoch's  pious 
parents  were  eternally  trying  to  beat  into  him — the 
virtue  of  self-control;  which  they  so  far  practised 
themselves,  as  to  present  at  chapel  every  Sunday  a 
most  comely  presence  in  the  robust  persons  of  Enoch 
and  Mildred  Fletcher,  with  apparently  much  to  be 
thankful  for  now,  as  well  as  to  hope  for  hereafter. 

Many  would  have  it  that  Enoch,  junior,  had  been 
made  "more  wrily  than  wise  by  his  teaching/' 
Clearly,  he  was  an  astute  youth,  and  knew  a  thing  or 
two  not  in  the  scriptures.  He  was  well  versed  in  them, 
could  quote  them  fluently,  and  turn  to  any  particular 
passage  required ;  but  discreet  persons  listened  to 
his  mother's  encomiums  of  him  without  comment, 
preferring  to  wait  and  see  what  "  this  tight-curbed 
youngster  would  turn  out  when  let  loose,  and  his 
head  was  given  him  to  go  and  do  with  it  as  he 
pleased."  His  night  in  the  '  lock-up'  was  Enoch's  first 
little  venture  on  his  own  account ;  and  folks  smiled  at 
each  other,  when,  nothing  daunted  by  it,  his  mother 
carried  him  three  new  tracts  wherewith  to  beguile 
the  solitary  hours  till  he  was  brought  before  the 
magistrate. 

"  "Which  he  took  from  me  with  tears  in  his  eycs,% 
said  Mildred  Fletcher  ;  "  and  made  me  quite  forget, 
bless  his  dear  heart  !  to  ask  him  if  he  was  hungry." 
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Of  all  persons  on  earth  none  could  be  more  wish- 
ful to  be  at  peace  with  his  fellow  creatures  than 
Alan  Lambert.  Good-will  to  all  was  written  in  his 
handsome,  open,  honest  face,  which  so  entirely  reflected 
his  gentle,  generous  heart,  that,  to  look  at  him  even  in 
his  gravest  moods,  it  seemed  impossible  he  could 
have  an  enemy,  so  pleasant  was  its  expression,  and 
so  frank  and  friendly  were  his  ways  at  all  times. 
Alan  Lambert  was  a  most  unsuspicious  creature. 
Of  course,  though  his  experiences  of  life's  artfulness 
and  hollo wness  were  few,  he  knew  there  were  such 
things  in  the  world  as  envy,  and  hatred,  and  malice, 
which  made  people  uncharitable;  also  that  there 
were  some  who  embittered  their  happiness  by  ground- 
less mistrusts  and  looking  for  low  motives.  But  he 
was  too  young  and  warm-hearted  to  give  heed  to 
any  such  thoughts  just  yet.  And,  moreover,  that 
large  artist's  soul  in  him  which  "  refused  to  believe 
there  could  be  any  one  or  any  thing  otherwise  than 
good  and  beautiful,  as  God  made  them/'  kept  him  in 
such  harmony  with  himself  and  all  around  him,  that 
it  was  easy  enough  for  any  one,  so  disposed,  to  cheat 
Alan  Lambert ;  and,  yet,  be  smiled  upon  by  him  all 
the  more,  perhaps,  for  the  pains  the  knowing  rogues 
were  obliged  to  take  to  do  it. 

His  pathetic  c  good-bye'  to  old  Molly,  in  her 
garden,  the  first  day  he  left  her  to  be  installed  by 
the  head  clerk,  Mr.  Appleby,  in  the  sub-clerkship 
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given  him  by  Mr.  Lyons,  sufficiently  proved  how 
little  he  desired  to  take  aught  from  Mr.  Enoch 
Fletcher,  or  any  one  else,  provided  he  could  safely 
stay  where  he  was,  in  Molly's  cottage,  and  follow 
the  profession  he  loved.  But  wishes  were  one  thing, 
and  want  of  the  needful  means  wherewith  to  eat, 
drink,  and  clothe  himself,  and  pay  his  rent  when  it 
was  due,  another.  So  Lady  Ada  Chilvers's  kind  con- 
siderateness  prevailed ;  and,  as  we  know,  off  went  Mr. 
Lambert  in  high  glee  at  the  thought,  as  he  jubilantly 
reminded  Molly,  of  "  how  many  hours  there  would 
be  for  him  in  his  painting  room  up  stairs,  all  through 
the  summer  evenings,  when  he  returned  from  the 
town." 

Alan  Lambert's  concern,  therefore,  may  be  ima- 
gined when  it  reached  him  with  what  jealousy  his 
appointment  to  the  sub-clerkship  at  the  gas  and 
water  works,  with  other  duties  at  the  docks,  was 
viewed  by  some  of  those  under  his  command.  Had 
he  known  to  what  discontent  it  had  given  rise  among 
the  gas  men,  he  would  have  preferred  any  shifts, 
with  his  pencils  and  paints,  in  Molly's  cottage,  to 
the  distressing  idea  that,  to  improve  his  condition, 
he  had  made  himself  an  object  of  dislike  to  those 
with  whom  he  must  mix  on  friendly  terms,  or  not  at 
all.  But  Mr.  Appleby,  the  head  clerk,  had  not 
deemed  it  necessary  to  damp  the  ardour  of  his  first 
appearance  at  '  the  works'  by  imparting  more  of  the 
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matter  to  his  young  sub  than  that  he  u  would  have 
to  deal  with  a  rough  lot,  and  musn't  mind  if  they 
looked  rather  shy  at  him  at  first,  till  they  got  used 
to  him ;  especially  the  Fletchers  and  the  Boxes,  who 
were  mighty  chaps  down  there,  and  shocking  grum- 
blers." 

Enlightened  a  little  by  which,  our  young  clerk 
gave  small  heed  to  the  askance  glances  that  greeted 
him  on  his  taking  possession  of  his  office;  making 
sure  that  "as  he  had  the  kindest  feelings  towards 
every  one,  every  one  must  have  the  kindest  feelings 
towards  him."  And  as  for  Mr.  Enoch  Fletcher  and 
Mr.  Simon  Box's  sullen  looks,  in  answer  to  his 
smiles,  he  supposed  it  was  "  their  way,  on  first 
acquaintance,  and  meant  no  more  than  e  we'll  tell 
you  how  we  like  you  when  we  know  you  better,' 
which  was  reasonable  enough." 

But  this  happy  state  of  non-comprehension,  on 
Mr.  Lambert's  part,  was  short  lived,  when  unequi- 
vocal proofs  being  given  him  of  how  mistaken  he  was 
if  he  supposed  he  was  going  to  "  ride  it  easy"  over 
old  hands  like  Simon  Box's  and  Enoch  Fletcher's, 
he  was  a  good  deal  cast  down  one  day  about  it.  It 
was  about  a  month  after  he  joined  '  the  works  •/  till 
when  things  had  gone  on  pretty  smoothly,  though, 
try  as  he  would,  neither  Mr.  Fletcher  nor  Mr.  Box 
were  to  be  won  over  to  anything  like  cordiality. 
Simon  Box  had  positively  refused  to  obey  his  orders, 
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and  Enoch  Fletcher  was  so  huffish  and  regardless, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  overlook  it  any  longer. 
So  Alan  Lambert  sat  meditatively  tracing  pretty 
pensive  profiles  on  his  blotting  pad  with  his  pen, 
thinking  ?  how  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  act  ? 
whether  to  speak  about  it  to  Mr.  Appleby,  or  see 
what  time  would  do?" 

"  Arn't  you  well,  Mr.  Lambert  V  asked  a  sympa- 
thetic voice  behind  him,  which,  on  turning  his  head, 
Alan  Lambert  saw  was  no  other  than  their  young 
'  Vulcan/  Enoch  Fletcher's,  seemingly  sorry  to  see 
him  so  dull. 

"  Oh,  yes,  thank  you,  Enoch,  I  am  quite  well. 
Though—" 

"  Ah,  yes,  Mr.  Lambert,  this  terrible  hot  weather  ! 
Yes,  enough  to  bake  one,  so  it  is  f  and  Enoch 
junior  showed  his  large  white  teeth,  laughing,  as 
he  pretty  well  always  did  when  in  conversation, 
whatever  the  subject  might  be. 

Taking  which  to  mean  ^nat  something  to  wet  his 
parched  lips  with  would  be  agreeable,  Mr.  Lambert 
went  to  a  cupboard,  and  opening  a  pint  bottle  of 
pale  ale,  invited  the  'young  Vulcan'  to  slake  his 
thirst  with  it,  if  he  liked  it. 

Down  it  went ;  and  smacking  his  lips — 
"  Thank'ee,  sir,"   said   Enoch,  again  displaying 
to  what  a  width  he  could  extend  his  mouth  when 
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he  chose.     u  But  I  wonder,  Mr.  Lambert,  sir,  you 
don't  take  to  porter." 

"Why?" 

"  Leastways  it's  what  fattened  Mr.  Appleby,  who 
wasn't  stouter,  not  a  bit,  than  you  are,  father  says, 
when  he  first  came  to  Shiphampton.  And  see 
Simon  Box — there's  a  strapper  !  And  never  drinks 
nothing  else ;  he !  he  !  he  !" 

u  I  was  thinking  of  Simon  Box  when  you  came 
in,"  smiled  Mr.  Lambert,  having  a  mind  to  sound 
the  young  '  stoker'  about  it,  now  he  seemed  to  be 
loquacious. 

"  How  queer  !  And  I'm  hanged,  Mr.  Lambert, 
if  I  wasn't  come  to  speak  about  those  four  barge- 
loads  of  coal  they're  hauling  in  yonder,  but  can't 
go  on  with  till  Mr.  Simon  goes  down." 

"  Then  why  don't  he  go,  Enoch  ?  I  told  him  to 
do  so  just  now.  It  was  Mr.  Lyons's  order,  and  what 
will  he  say  when  he  comes  and  finds  nothing  done  ? 
What  is  the  reason  Simon  Box  is  so  cross  and  con- 
trary ?" 

Enoch  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  And  your  father,  too?  Have  I  offended  them 
in  any  way  ?     If  so,  I  am  not  aware  of  it." 

"  Offended  them !"  and  Enoch  grinned  again. 
"  Lor,  sir  !  and  what  if  you  have  ?  Not  meaning  it, 
what  odds  ?  It  isn't  you  that's  master,  is  it  ?  Of 
course  not !     Don't  every  one  know  that  ?    It's  Mr. 
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Lyons.  Well,  then,  how  be  offended  with  you  ? 
You  obey  orders,  don't  you,  as  well  as  we  ?  Of 
course  you  do.  That's  what  I  say  to  father — he's 
not  master.  It's  not  he  gives  the  orders,  is  it  ?  So 
blame  him  that  does,  if  you  want." 

"But  what  cause  of  complaint  have  they?"  re- 
joined Mr.  Lambert,  somewhat  relieved  by  Enoch's 
open,  hearty  manner,  so  different  to  what  it  was 
usually.  "  I  am  not  aware  of  any.  "Won't  you 
finish  the  bottle.     'Tis  but  a  small  pint." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Enoch,  after  emptying  his 
glass,  "it's  just  this,  Mr.  Lambert,  sir— you  see 
it's  no  business  of  mine.  Only  how  much  does 
father  get  a  month  ?  and  how  much  does  Simon  ? 
That's  it !  How  much  ?  And,  first  and  last,  been 
on  how  many  years  up  to  now  ?  That's  it !  See 
their  ages  !  That's  it,  Mr.  Lambert  !  Only  natural, 
ain't  it  ?" 

"  And  see  mine,  eh,  Enoch  ?  Is  that  what  you 
mean  ?" 

"  Lor,  Mr.  Lambert,  sir !  however  came  you  to 
think  of  that  ?"  But  as  he  said  it,  there  was  the 
sharp  flash  of  '  the  young  Vulcan's '  eyes,  and  the 
sudden  showing  of  his  teeth,  with  that  accompany- 
ing giggle  he  delighted  in,  which  sufficiently  be- 
tokened how  very  differently  he  meant  to  deal  with 
it  to  what  he  was  then  doing,  or  he  would  be  no 
true  limb  of  the  tree  he  sprang  from.     u  Grudge 
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you,  Mr.  Lambert  ?  Lor,  no,  sir  !  Only,  you  see, 
Simon  and  father  do  go  so  together-like ;  and  that's 
why  if  father's  down  about  anything,  so' s  Simon  as 
sure  as  a  gun ;  and  when  Simon's  jolly,  father's  as 
gay  as  a  lark.  You  musn't  mind  those  hog-backs 
of  Simon's,  when  he  sets  his  bristles  up.  He'll 
calm  down,  and  so  will  father,  after  a  bit,  harmless 
as  lambs,  treat  'em  mild ;  but  neither  of  'em  won't 
do  to  be  driven,  so  it's  no  manner  of  use  trying  it 
on.  And  it's  no  good  saying  it  wouldn't  please  them 
to  give  'em  a  lift.  That's  it  !  Specially  at  their 
ages.  But,  lor  !  Mr.  Lambert,  why  don't  you  take 
to  porter,  sir,  instead  of  that  ale?  You'll  never 
carry  no  flesh,  by  the  water,  on  ale.  It's  down 
and  done  you  no  good,  drink  what  you  will  of  it. 
Whereas,  porter  sticks  to  you.  See  Simon  Box — 
there's  a  strapper  !"  Which  terminating  the  conver- 
sation for  the  present,  off  went  Master  Enoch  to 
have  a  conciliatory  word  or  two  with  Mr.  Box,  as  the 
best  preliminary  in  his  opinion  to  the  little  scheme  he 
had  at  heart,  for  giving  Mr.  Enoch  Fletcher,  junior, 
a  *  lift'  before  long,  the  first  needful  step  to  which 
was  to  make  Mr.  Lambert  his  friend. 

Nor  did  it  require  any  trouble  on  young  Enoch's 
part  to  do  this.  For  Alan  Lambert's  was  a  genial, 
generous  nature  that  quickly  responded  to  such 
friendly  overtures  as  were  made  him  in  seeming  good 
faith.     Indeed  he  rather  liked  their  '  young  Vulcan' 
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(by  which  name  be  went  at  f  the  works'),  thinking  he 
saw  in  him  capabilities  of  considerable  improvement, 
removed  from  the  '  rough  lot'  he  was  obliged  to  mix 
among.  Young  Enoch  was  not  a  common  looking 
fellow,  nor  a  common-minded  one ;  though,  in  well 
versing  him  in  the  scriptures,  his  parents  had  sadly 
neglected  those  other  educational  essentials  which 
would  have  given  his  conversation  more  grace.  As 
it  was,  he  was  a  young  fellow  that  evidently  "  would 
have  been  a  greater  ornament  to  society  than  he  was, 
if  more  judicious  pains  had  been  taken  with  him." 
This  Mr.  Lambert  saw  the  first  time  they  met ;  and 
it  made  the  deeper  impression  on  him  because  of 
that  peculiarly  interesting  face  of  Enoch's,  with  its 
Roman  profile,  and  sloeblack  eyes,  and  those  brilliant 
white  teeth  of  his  when  he  smiled.  And  there  was 
that  also  in  Enoch's  tone  and  manner,  when  minded 
to  please,  which  won  him  many  a  friend  at  first  sight. 
Alan  Lambert  thought  he  had  "  never  heard  a  more 
musical  voice/'  and  was  so  taken  with  his  "  plain, 
open,  outspoken  way,  when  face  to  face  with  him," 
that  nothing  could  be  more  promising  than  their  first 
talk  together  and  the  mutual  regard  it  gave  rise  to. 
Enoch  was  very  elated  about  it.  He  had  evidently 
made  a  friend  of  '  the  new  clerk/  which  seemed  to 
highly  delight  him.  His  father  stared !  and  his 
mother  looked  amazed !  and  Mr.  Simon  Box,  the 
bosom-friend  of   the  family,  puffed  away  with  his 
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pipe,  without   deigning  a  word.     But  *  the  young 
Vulcan'  kept  his  ground. 

"You  surprise  me!"  muttered  his  mother,  with 
her  eyes  down  her  long  red  nose. 

"  What  teach  the  scriptures,  mother  V  asked 
Enoch,  shewing  his  teeth. 

"  Smooth  us  over  that  way,  eh  V3  humphed  his 
father,  turning  white. 

"What  teach  the  scriptures,  father?"  repeated 
Enoch,  solemnly,  and  just  as  Mr.  Sloper,  their 
minister,  would  have  said  it. 

"  Aye,  smooth  us  down  that  manner,  will  they  V 
growled  Mr.  Simon,  throwing  his  legs  further  out. 
"  Like  to  see  em  3  !  Though,  as  for  that,  Mrs. 
Eletcher,  we  are  all  of  us  in  the  hands  of  Providence." 

"  Musir't  bear  no  malice,  must  we,  mother  V 
grinned  Enoch. 

Which  being  incontrovertable,  Mr.  Box,  who  oc- 
casionally preached  at  the  Tabernacle,  in  Mr.  Sloper's 
absence,  went  on  smoking,  and  his  father  said  no 
more;  when  getting  his  fiddle,  Enoch  solaced  him- 
self with  it  in  the  cow-house  till  supper,  as  was  his 
usual  wont  whenever  he  had  had  a  struggle  with 
himself  and  wanted  comfort. 

At  Buck  Park  the  Greystone  House  gas  and  ghost 
hubbub  caused  no  little  merriment.  Sir  Compton 
made  great  fun  of  it,  and  of  "  the  clever  way  their 
Reverend  pastor,  Roland  Rosse,   managed  to   get 
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safe,  out  of  harm,  between  his  wife  and  Lady  Thorn  - 
hill,  when  everybody  else  had  to  shift  for  them- 
selves." 

"  Like  us  parsons,  isn't  it  V*  laughed  the  Vicar, 
"knowing  when  and  where  we  are  well  off?  I 
didn't  get  much  of  a  supper,  though.  How  fared 
you?" 

It  was  a  standing  joke,  nevertheless,  ever  after 
against  the  Vicar — his  gallant  support  of  his  fair  de- 
fenders ;  every  one  admitting  "  what  admirable  pre- 
sence of  mind  it  showed  in  Sir  Compton,  wisely 
fortifying  himself  as  he  did,  while  he  had  the  chance, 
against — who  could  tell  what  might  befall  when  the 
candles  came  ?  ^Yasn't  that  the  stuff  of  which  he- 
roes were  made  fw 

And  when  The  County  Chronicle  came  out,  with 
the  young  Squire's  own  humourous  article  on  it, 
touched  up  by  the  Editor,  as  in  duty  bound,  so  as  to 
shew  his  sense  of  so  atrocious  an  outrage,  even  Mr. 
Lyons  couldn't  help  laughing  at  the  "  comicality/' 
as  he  termed  it,  "  of  his  being  so  unceremoniously 
left  in  the  dark  all  of  a  moment,  after  all  he  had 
done  to  so  faultlessly  light  them  up  everywhere." 

"  Don't  it  prove,"  he  said  to  Lady  Ada,  u  how 
events  come  to  pass,  with  us,  diametrically  opposite 
to  our  best  calculations  ?  I  did  my  best  to  drive  the 
ghosts  as  far  away  as  possible,  and  how  the  fates 
must  have  smiled !" 
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C(  Simply,  cause  and  effect,  I  suppose." 

"  Oh  \"  and  he  smiled. 

"  You  excited  jealousies  by,  perhaps,  a  little  too 
much  partiality  ;  set  busy  brains  to  work  to  spite  you 
for  it;  so  brought  up  the  old  ghost  story  again  ;  and, 
you  can't  but  admit,  got  us  left  in  the  dark  and 
nearly  frightened  out  of  our  wits  by  as  clear  a  pro- 
cess of  cause  and  consequence  as  ever  befell  Vs 

"  All  my  own  doing,  was  it  V3  asked  Mr.  Lyons, 
with  his  eyes  on  his  long,  thin,  white  hands  clasped 
on  his  knee,  as  he  spoke. 

«  Entirely." 

He  glanced  up  at  her,  as  if  wishful  to  satisfy 
himself  about  something  in  her  look  at  him  before 
venturing  further ;  but  seemingly  altering  his  mind, 
his  eyes  dropped  again  on  his  hands,  and  Lady  Ada 
was  glad  to  change  the  subject,  seeing  the  sort  of 
mood  he  was  in. 

No  goings-out  of  gases,  or  ghost-doings,  however, 
were  going  to  rob  Percy  Thornhill  of  one  hour,  if 
he  could  help  it,  of  the  week's  "jollifications"  he 
had  come  down  to  Buck  for,  on  Clara's  sisterly  inti- 
mation to  him  of  the  excellent  spirits  his  father  was 
in,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Nettlebed,  his  lawyer,  hav- 
ing settled  that  mortgage-matter  of 'the  three  outlying 
farms'  satisfactorily.  In  short,  Mr.  Lyons  had  lent 
the  fall  amount  on  them  in  the  most  handsome 
manner!  the  Squire  was  flush  of  money,  talked  of 
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laying  out  best  part  of  it  in  improving  his  other 
farms,  and  thoroughly  repairing  the  cottages;  and 
altogether  was  in  such  capital  key  that  now  was  the 
time  for  Percy  to  come  and  have  a  run  while  it 
lasted. 

The  young  Squire  made  the  most  of  his  holiday. 
If  ever  there  was  a  genuine  '  chip  of  the  old  block/ 
of  whom  a  sporting  father  might  be  proud,  it  was 
Percy  Thornhill.     Nay,  his  jovial   sire  hardly  came 
up  to  him  in  his  passionate  love  for  dogs,  horses, 
and  guns.  He  was  a  cornet  in  her  Majesty's  ' Guards,' 
and  looked  '  splendid  !'  as  his  father  would  have 
said,  in  his  regimentals.     But  Percy  Thornhill  was 
never  seen  to  such  advantage  as  when   dressed  for 
hunting  or  shooting,  and  the  natural   man,  as   de- 
rived from  his  fox-hunting  parent,  beamed   in  his 
bright  brown  eyes  and  ruddy  cheeks  as  they  never 
beamed  but  when  he  was  on  horseback,  or  with  his 
gun,  in  the  country,  or  at  Epsom,  or  Ascot,  or  Good- 
wood— though    as   certain  that  his  father's  horses 
couldn't  win  as  the  sanguine  Baronet  was  sure  that 
they  would.     Of  course  Percy  would  have  been  im- 
mensely delighted  if  his  father  had  carried  off  the 
1  cup ;'  but  whether  or  no,  a  race  was  a  race  with 
Percy  ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  didn't 
enjoy  it  all  the  more  for  the  certainty  that  there 
was  no  use  for  him  to  "  bother  himself  too  much 
about  it,  happen  what  might." 
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Lady  Thornhill  bad  thought  more  than  she  told 
anyone  of  what  Sir  Compton  had  said  to  her  and 
Clara  about  "  what  a  beautiful  girl  Rachel  Lyons 
was,  and  what  a  lucky  fellow  Percy  would  be  if  he 
could  get  her  for  a  wife."  Very  lovely  she  was,  that 
Lady  Thornhill  granted.  But  she  was  quite  sure  it 
would  have  required  more  than  the  beauty  of  an  angel 
in  Rachel  Lyons,  or  in  any  other  young  woman, 
to  have  induced  Sir  Compton,  with  his  aristocratic 
notions,  to  have  thought  of  her  for  a  moment  as  his 
daughter-in-law,  unless  for  more  pressing  motives 
than  he  cared  to  acknowledge.  That  they  had  been 
living  at  Buck  Park  considerably  above  their  income 
for  many  years,  who  knew  better  than  Lady  Thorn- 
hill ?  That  they  were  in  debt  beyond  the  present 
possibility  of  liquidation,  without  such  a  sacri- 
fice as  was  too  dreadful  to  think  of,  was  no  less  a 
stern  fact,  because,  with  his  inexhaustible  expedients, 
the  Squire  scouted  the  idea  as  "  absurd."  That 
their  estate  was  heavily  mortgaged  made  it  none  the 
less  an  anxious  look-out  for  Lady  Thornhill,  because 
of  the  then  goodly  balance  at  their  bankers;  for 
"  from  whence  came  it  ?  and,  when  it  was  gone,  how 
many  more  such  ruinous  drains  on  it  would  the  old 
place  bear?" 

It  might  well  blanche  Lady  ThornhilFs  cheeks  to 
think  of  it ;  seeing,  as  she  did,  how  little  Sir  Comp- 
ton shared  her  fears  and  forebodings — with  a  horse 
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now  in  training  for  the  Derby,  and  another  for  Ascot, 
and  '  the  chestnut  filly'  to  run  at  Goodwood,  the 
year  after  that ;  which  if  they  only  did  one  half 
what  they  were  sure  to  do,  with  fair  play — "  A 
fig  for  the  duns  !  for  shan't  I  then  pay  off  every- 
thing as  easy  as  thought  V  cried  the  Squire. 

"But  the  debts  and  duns,"  sighed  Lady  Thorn- 
hill,  "are  accomplished  facts,  and  those  other  races 
have  yet  to  be  run." 

Mortgaged  any  more  than  it  was,  what  would 
Buck  be  worth  to  Percy  when  his  father  was  dead  ? 
What  used  the  rent-roll  to  be  in  his  grandfather's 
time?  and  what  was  it  now?  and  shocked  at  the 
thought  of  it,  Lady  Thornhill  sighed  again. 

"Yes,"  she  mentally  exclaimed,  after  musing  a 
little,  "  Rachel  Lyons  is  beautiful,  very  beautiful ! 
But  too  pensive  for  Percy.  He  likes  a  joyous  girl. 
Though,  may  be,  there  is  truth  in  what  SirCompton 
says,  that  '  one  will  alone  never  does  well  in  wedlock/ 
Percy  needs  curbing,  that's  true ;  and  a  little  more  of 
his  fire  would  be  none  the  worse  for  Rachel  Lyons. 
Heaven  knows  best !  That  sad  want  of  money — 
what  a  leveller  it  is  !  It  is  quite  pathetic  to  see 
what  it  is  doing  for  Sir  Compton,  arm  in  arm  now 
always  with  his  '  opulent  friend/  as  he  calls  him. 
I  had  hopes  that  Percy  would  marry  so  well  ; 
and  so  had  his  father  till  that  My  Little  Lady  of  his 
won  the  Shiphamptou  Handicap  ;  since  when  where 
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his  pride  is,  Jerry  Cobb  and  Tom  Titt  know,  I  sup- 
pose, if  I  don't.  And  how  can  he  keep  pace  with  it  ? 
His  e  opulent  friend'  could  tell  us  no  doubt.  And, 
as  sure  as  fate,  so  he  will  before  long.  No  objection, 
I  daresay,  to  call  Rachel  my  lady,  some  day.  Lady 
Rachel  Thornhill — yes — I  shouldn't  wonder  at  all 
if  it's  what  both  of  them,  arm  in  arm,  are  thinking 
most  of,  though  they  say  nothing  to  each  other  about 
it.  Clever  fellow,  Angelo  Lyons  !  to  buy  up  the 
mortgages,  so  as  to  put  all  that  money  in  our  pocket. 
And  now  those  three  other  farms  are  gone.  Ah  me  ! 
Clearly,  something  must  turn-up  for  us  before  long, 
or  God  help  us  I" 

Clara  Thornhill  had  no  less  trust  in  Providence 
than  her  mother.  But  seeing,  with  her  father,  how 
a  union  of  the  Suck  Thornhill  nobility  with  the 
Lyons's  wealth  would  practically  aid  them  in  their 
difficulties  better  than  anything  else,  she  spared  no 
pains  to  open  Percy's  rather  slow  perception  to  the 
grand  prize  at  his  command,  if  he  would  have  it. 
For  Clara  had  as  little  doubt  that  Rachel  Lyons 
would  willingly  accept  him  for  her  fiance,  if  he 
offered  himself,  as  that  her  father  was  greatly  honor- 
ing his  rich  banker  by  being  seen  every  market-day 
lounging  arm  in  arm  with  him  through  the  town, 
"  for  which,"  she  said,  "  he  ought  to  be  very  grate- 
ful." Clara  Thornhill  had  an  enormous  amount  of 
pride  of  her  own,  but  had  seen  enough  of  the  world 
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to  perfectly  well  understand  the  value  of  the  one 
thing  needful  to  obtain  high  social  position,  and  to 
keep  it.  There  must  be  money  enough.  How  stood 
the  noble  Thornhills  of  Buck  Park  ?  The  present 
gay  state  of  her  father,  with  his  purse  full  for  the 
moment,  was  answer  enough.  As  her  mother  said, 
"  something  must  turn  up  for  them  before  long,  or 
Heaven  help  them  \"  What  better  could  happen 
than  such  a  union  of  the  Thornhill  and  Lyons' s  in- 
terests as  would  by  and  bye  give  back  his  paternal 
acres  to  Percy,  unhurt.  And,  moreover,  render  it  a 
far  less  problematical  event  than  it  then  appeared  in 
Miss  Clara's  shrewd  mind — the  elevation  of  that 
young  lady  herself  to  the  social  status  she  fairly  as- 
pired to,  in  right  of  her  birth  ;  and  "  would  attain, 
too,  if  dearest  Percy  would  only  be  governed  by 
her." 

"  Well,  of  course,  I  will  \"  agreed  Percy ;  and 
the  festivities  at  Buck  that  followed  the  memorable 
Greystone  House  birth-day  Ball,  if  they  added  a 
shade  more  thoughtfulness  to  Alan  Lambert's  brow, 
sent  the  young  cornet  back  to  his  regiment  without 
a  cloud.  Except  it  might  be  when  came  the  regret 
that  two  years  at  least  must  elapse  before  the  knot 
could  be  tied ;  which,  to  use  Percy's  own  words, 
would  "  make  an  awful  difference  to  the  governor, 
if  Flower  of  the  Flock  broke  down  at  Epsom,  and 
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Miss  Simple  threw  him  ;  unless  Lyons  would  stump 
up  handsome,  if  anything  happened." 

But  why  did  the  smiles  that  Rachel  Lyons 
bestowed  on  the  young  Squire,  during  their  fortnight's 
festivities  at  the  Hall,  make  Alan  Lambert  so  grave  ? 

We  shall  see. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

IN    WHICH    RACHEl/s    EFFORTS    TO    BE    USEFUL  REAP 
THEIR    FIRST    FRUITS. 

Alan  Lambert  knew  what  he  meant  when  he  told 
Molly  he  should  "  make  the  most  of  the  long  sum- 
mer evenings  after  he  got  home  from  the  town." 
He  meant  that  he  was  not  going  to  relax  in  his 
endeavours  to  impart  what  knowledge  of  the  Arts  he 
was  master  of  to  his  charming  young  pupil,  Miss 
Lyons.  To  give  all  the  sanction  she  could  to  which, 
Lady  Ada  so  arranged  it  that  Rachel  should 
regularly  spend  two  days  a-week  at  The  Priory, 
and  as  many  more  as  her  father  would  let 
her.  Thus  she  was  certain  of  her  drawing  and 
painting  lessons  on  stated  evenings,  with  no  trouble 
to  Mr.  Lambert;  and  if  it  so  happened  that  her 
assiduous  master  found  her  there  at  other  times 
than  were  formerly  stipulated  on,  as  often  as  not 
there   was   an   extra   lesson  given  for  nothing  more 
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than  the  mutual  pleasure  it  seemed  to  afford  them 
both  to  ramble  about  in  quest  of  fresh  treasures  to 
add  to  their  note  and  sketch-books. 

Oh,   the    sweet   joys  of  those  pictorial  rambles  ! 
Eor  though  Lady  Ada  was  always  one  of  the  party 
— being  as  much  of  an  artist  at  heart   as  Rachel 
was — as  there  was  nothing  to  conceal  from  her,   so 
she  saw  all,  and  approved  of  all,  which  made  those 
well  spent  evenings,  as  she  called  them,  the  happy 
evenings  they   were.     They  so  met,  too,  with  Mr. 
Lyons's  perfect  concurrence,  that  Lady  Ada  was  at 
no  pains  to  in  anywise  interrupt  or  abridge  them, 
to  appease  her  niece  Clara  Thornhill's  little  jealousies, 
who  caring  nothing  for  sketch-books  or  botanizings, 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  her  mother  about  "  Aunt 
Ada's  strange  blindness  in  encouraging  Mr.  Lambert 
so   much,  when  she  knew  of  Percy's  fondness  for 
Rachel."     But  as  long  as  her  father  was  satisfied, 
Lady  Ada  saw  no  cause  for   alarm.     Especially  as 
Rachel   was    so   young,   and   her   whole    mind   so 
seemingly  bent  on  the  one  object  she  had  in  view  in 
it,  and  which   she  had  imparted  to  Lady  Ada  and 
Miss    Falconbridge,  as  a  great  secret,  viz.,  "  to  do 
something  useful,  something  to  make  her  feel  proud 
of   herself,   prouder  than  her   father's  wealth  ever 
made  her  feel,  great  as  it  was."" 

Who  could  have  had  the  heart  to  thwart  so  praise- 
worthy a  purpose  ?     Certainly  not  Lady  Ada.     It 
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accorded  too  well  with  every  principle  of  her  own 
active,  practical  nature,  not  to  find  that  cordial 
response  which  Rachel  looked  for,  when,  after  set- 
tling the  preliminaries  with  Mr.  Lambert,  she  con- 
fided to  her  the  important  scheme  she  was  full  of — 
"  to  be  useful,  now  she  was  so  improved,  and  all  her 
friends  were  saying  how  wonderfully  clever  she  was." 

"  Admirable !  my  love,"  applauded  Lady  Ada. 
And  now  frown  as  Clara  Thornhill  might  at  those 
industrious  extra  evenings,  while  the  long  days 
lasted,  her  aunt  Ada  could  '  smile  in  her  sleeve' 
at  the  thought  of  the  terrible  plot  she  was  privy  to, 
while  seeming  so  desirous  to  aid  her  nephew  Percy's 
golden  hopes  in  every  way. 

The  'long  days'  were  over,  the  summer  was  gone, 
and  the  top  room  in  Mary  Finch's  pretty  ivy-clad 
cottage  on  Buck  Green,  called  Mr.  Lambert's  studio, 
presented  an  unusually  interesting  appearance. 
Therein  were  four  persons  gathered  round  an  easel, 
on  which  stood  a  pair  of  water-coloured  drawings, 
framed  and  glazed,  measuring  about  twenty  inches  by 
twelve,  without  the  frames.  There  was  the  initial  0, 
modestly  observable  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  each ; 
and  the  grave  question,  now  they  were  finished  and 
fit  for  sale,  seemed  to  be  "  what  to  call  them  ?"  It 
appeared  to  be  no  easy  matter  to  please  Miss  Lyons 
in  this  instance.  Lady  Ada  proposed  one  thing, 
Miss  Falconbridge  another,  and  Mr.  Lambert  sug- 
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gested  several  things ;  but  Rachel  was  not  satisfied  ; 
none  of  the  proposed  names  for  her  drawings  quite 
embodying  her  own  idea.  And,  yet,  it  seemed  easy 
enough ;  for  the  two  pictures  told  their  own  story 
and  wanted  no  explanation.  The  one  represented  a 
poor  cottage  girl,  with  her  face  full  of  joy,  being 
dressed  by  her  mother  and  little  chubby-cheeked 
sister,  on  her  bridal  day,  and  hardly  able  to  contain 
herself  with  the  thought  of  what  her  Giles — who  is 
being  pushed  back,  for  peeping  in,  by  the  old  grand- 
mother— would  say  when  he  saw  '  how  fine  she 
was/  The  other  the  rich  heiress,  in  costly  bridal 
attire,  giving  her  hand  to  her  noble  bridegroom, 
with  a  look  that  if  meant  to  express  how  happy  she 
had  made  herself  by  breaking  her  heart,  to  please 
her  friends,  did  the  artist  much  credit,  for  that  was 
exactly  what  her  look  did  express,  done  to  the  life. 

Alan  Lambert  scarcely  admired  the  design  as 
much  as  it  deserved,  when  it  was  first  shown  him. 
He  would  have  preferred  something  more  simple, 
something  less  conventional,  something  that  every 
one  would  have  looked  at  and  contemplated  with 
pleasure.  But  Rachel  was  firm.  The  subject  was 
common-place  enough ;  but  she  had  dreamt  of  this 
way  of  treating  it,  she  said,  and  added  laughingly — 

tt  You  know  we  West  Indians  are  very  supersti- 
tious, and  think  a  good  deal  of  dreams.  So  please 
to  offer  no  objections,  Mr.  Lambert;  for  we  are  great 
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tyrants  in  Trinidad,  and  always  have  our  own  way  if 
we  can/' 

Well,  and  now  that  the  drawings  were  only 
waiting  for  their  names,  to  be  packed  up  for  Mr. 
Nathan's  shop  window  in  Market  Street,  "what 
should  they  call  them  ?" 

Lady  Ada  looked  at  Mr.  Lambert  j  but  he  was 
as  unimaginative  as  herself. 

"  And  it  seems  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world, 
don't  it  ?"  smiled  Rachel. 

"Let's  see/'  mused  Miss  Falconbridge — "  a  sim- 
ple case,  apparently,  of  reversals  ;  and  none  the  less 
suggestive  and  edifying  because  as  old  as  the  hills. 
Why  don't  you  paint  something  and  call  it  Contrast 
and  Harmony  ?" 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Mr.  Lambert,  snatching 
up  a  pen  and  writing  something,  in  capitals,  on  two 
slips  of  paper  which  he  laid  on  the  drawings. — 
"There,  how  would  that  do  ?" 

"  Admirably  I"  cried  Rachel,  clapping  her  hands. 

"Hard  Lot,"  said  Lady  Ada,  "under  the  rich 
bride,  and  Happy  Lot  under  the  poor  one.  Hard  Lot 
and  Happy  Lot.  Good !  Hits  your  meaning,  my 
love,  I  should  imagine,  exactly  ?" 

"The  very  thing  I  intended,"  said  Miss  Falcon- 
bridge,  simultaneously.  " Hard  Lot  and  Happy  Lot! 
Poor  rich  lady  —  rich  poor  cottage  girl.  True ! 
But  I  shan't  be  satisfied  till  I  have  my  Contrast  and 
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Harmony,  Mr.  Lambert,  to  which  no  one  can  take 
exception.  For,  my  dear,"  to  Rachel,  "  of  course 
here  you  give  us  but  one  side  of  the  picture — and  a 
very  just  picture  of  life  it  is  in  too  many  instances  ; 
only  I  can't  hold  with  you  by  any  means  that  the 
humble  girl  will  be  any  happier  for  those  simple 
smiles  of  hers  at  the  sight  of  herself  in  the  glass,  in 
her  wedding  dress;  or  that  our  little  lady  there 
must  necessarily  break  her  heart  because,  in  obeying 
the  wishes  of  her  friends,  she  perhaps  may  find  how 
much  wiser  it  was  of  her  to  listen  to  reason  than 
inclination.  I  would  prefer,  if  you  please,  to  take 
a  peep  into  the  cottage,  as  well  as  the  mansion, 
twelve  months  after  marriage,  before  I  hastily  com- 
mitted myself  to  any  opinion,  one  way  or  the  other." 

"  Assuredly,"  coincided  Lady  Ada. 

"  Yes,  but  it  must  be  granted,"  said  Mr.  Alan 
Lambert,  slightly  reddening,  as  Miss  Lyons's  ap- 
proving eyes  met  his,  "  that  humble  Jenny  Giles 
there" — pointing  to  the  drawing — "looks  as  if  she 
had  thoroughly  made  up  her  mind  to  be  contented 
and  happy  a  good  deal  longer  than  twelve  months. 
At  least,  such  is  my  impression.  And  would  that 
audacious  Giles,  in  his  nankeen  trousers  and  red 
velvet  waistcoat,  have  come  impatiently  peeping  in, 
in  spite  of  old  grannie  and  decorum,  if  he  hadn't 
been  sure  of  it  ?  Does  there  seem  any  doubt  about 
it  in  either  of  them  ?     What  do  they  care  for  grand- 
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mother's  pushing  him  back?  Won't  he  be  hers 
and  she  his  before  twelve  o'clock  ?  Isn't  Happy  Lot 
stamped  on  them  both  ?  Would  they  change  lots, 
think  you,  with  the  Squire  and  his  Lady  themselves  ? 
Not  Giles  and  Jenny,  trust  them  \"  and  catching  up 
the  drawings,  Mr.  Alan  forthwith  packed  them  iu 
as  portable  a  form  as  possible  for  instant  consign- 
ment to  their  destination;  saw  the  ladies  to  the 
lodge  gate ;  and  then  striking  off  across  the  heath 
towards  Shiphampton  at  his  best  pace — next  day 
Mr.  Nathan,  of  Market  Street,  picture  dealer,  &c, 
&c,  had  wondering  eyes  enough  round  his  windows. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  Isaac  Nathan  had  refused 
more  offers  made  him  for  the  drawings  than  Mr. 
Alan  Lambert's  warmest  wishes  encouraged  him 
to  hope  for  when  he  placed  them  in  his  hands.  The 
price  was  ten  guineas  for  the  pair.  A  modest 
price  in  Mr.  Nathan's  opinion,  who  was  a  pretty 
good  judge,  and  would  take  no  less.  One  offered 
him  seven  pounds,  another  eight  pounds,  another 
nine  pounds,  either  of  wrhom  would  probably 
have  bought  them,  without  a  murmur,  if  he  had 
asked  twenty  pounds  for  them,  and  would  have 
taken  fifteen.  But  in  this  instance  Isaac  Nathan 
would  make  no  abatement ;  and  there  they  remained 
in  his  window,  unsold,  when  market  day  came. 

On  Friday  evening  Mr.  Lambert  l  dropped  in' 
on  old  Nathan,  to  have  a  chat ;  and — 
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1  They  won't  be  here  on  Monday,"  squeaked 
Isaac,  as  he  picked  the  specks  of  dust  off  his  green 
baise  table. 

It  made  Mr.  Alan  Lambert's  eyes  brighten. 

"  They  would  fetch  double,"  went  on  Isaac,  as  if 
rather  talking  to  himself  than  his  visitor,  "  but  for 
that  O  on  them." 

"With  R.  L.  there,  instead,  I  suppose,  Mr. 
Nathan,  they  would  not  be  in  your  window  now  ?" 

"With  Rachel  Lyons  in  the  corners,"  giggled 
Isaac,  "no,  no — not  if  I  asked  forty  for  them. 
Pity!  pity!" 

"  To  deprive  the  poor  so  ?"  smiled  Mr.  Alan. 
And  it  was  literally  true.  For  Mr.  Nathan  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  secret  of  what  Miss  Lyons  in- 
tended to  do  with  the  fruits  of  her  labour,  if  she  got 
any.  But  whether  much  or  little,  she  would  be  O 
(nought)  in  the  corner,  and  place  anything  it 
earned  her  to  the  score  of  the  only  account  she 
would  have  in  it.  By  no  means,  therefore,  was  Mr. 
Nathan,  or  any  one  else,  in  the  secret,  to  give  any 
clue  to  the  artist.  Rachel  Lyons  had  a  perfect 
right  to  be  nought  in  her  own  esteem  if  she  pleased. 
In  the  end  she  might  gain  more  than  she  lost  by  it. 
Be  that  as  it  might,  if  0  sold  her  drawings  for  ten 
guineas,  O  would  suppose  they  were  worth  it ;  but 
if  R.  L.  sold  hers  for  forty,  what  surety  would  Rachel 
Lyons  have,  in  her  own  estimation,  but  that,  if  she 
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had  not  put  an  O  on  them,  they  would  have  fetched 
what  that  numeral  stands  for — nought — and  been  a 
very  fair  return  to  her,  too. 

It  mattered  nothing,  old  Nathan  shaking  his  head, 
and  mumbling  "  pity  !  pity  ["  He  was  now  doing 
business  for  one  who,  though  so  young  and  inex- 
perienced, could  drive  as  hard  a  bargain  as  himself, 
if  so  minded.  Her  father  was  not  even  aware  of 
what  she  had  done ;  "  nor  should  he  know  till  it 
pleased  her  to  tell  him,  if  ever." 

Market-day  brought  its  usual  Saturday  influx  into 
Shiphampton.  It  was  a  busy  day  for  the  shops  as 
well  as  for  the  cattle  and  corn-dealers  and  pigs  and 
poultry.  From  the  first  rumble  of  the  farmers'  carts 
into  The  Barleymow  yard  to  the  last  rumble  of  them 
out  of  it,  all  was  bustle  and  animation  from  his 
Honor  the  Mayor  himself  to  the  raggedest  street- 
urchin  on  the  look-out  for  the  ' odd  coppers'  where- 
with to  tide  over  Sunday  comfortably.  Few  in  the 
old  town  but  picked  up  something  on  Saturdays, 
happen  what  might  all  the  rest  of  the  week.  Every- 
body had  a  greeting- word  for  everybody  else  on  mar- 
ket-days. His  Honor  the  Mayor  deemed  it  no  dis- 
paragement to  his  exalted  eminence  to  hold  the 
smuttiest  faced  son  of  toil  in  close  confab  on  the  very 
step  of  the  Town  House;  while  his  elegant  daugh- 
ters, Miss  Victoria  and  Miss  Rose,  hand  in  hand 
with  a  Sunday  school-girl  on   cither  side  of  them. 
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gaily  went  from  street  to  street  making  their  pur- 
chases in  a  way  that,  if  anyone  called  them  proud, 
but  little  proved  it.  And  by  and  bye  in  came  Sir 
Compton  Thornhill,  from  Buck,  on  his  old  bay  horse 
that  he  "  wouldn't  have  taken  a  thousand  guineas 
for,"  nodding  and  shaking  his  fist  at  one  after  the 
other  so  cheerily,  that  you  could  hardly  believe  it 
was  the  same  bluff  and  rather  bearish  elderly  gen- 
tleman who  nearly  ran  over  you  in  the  hunt  the 
other  day,  when  full-cry,  and  so  lustily  '  damning' 
you  for  not  getting  out  of  his  way.  Now  look  ! 
But  it  was  market-day.  And  on  market-days  there 
was  nothing  pleasanter  than  to  see  the  jovial  Squire 
with  the  farmers,  and  the  farmers  with  him.  It  was 
as  genuine  a  bit  of  British  brotherhood  to  the  back 
bone  as  heart  could  wish.  And  Sir  Compton  had  such 
a  wonderful  memory,  too.  If  that  fellow  he  swore 
at  so  for  getting  in  his  way  thought  he  didn't  know 
him,  he  was  hugely  mistaken.  And  to  prove  it, 
what  must  the  Squire  do  next  time  they  met  at 
market,  but  hold  him  so  long  by  the  button  talking 
to  him  of  "  what  a  nice  nag  he  was  on,"  that  it 
nearly  brought  the  tears  to  his  eyes,  to  think  "  what 
a  doosed  stupid  he  must  have  been  to  have  minded 
being  damned  a  bit,  and  no  harm  meant,  by  a  regular 
out  and  outer  like  him !" 

Mr.  Angela  Lyons  was  popular  in  Shiphampton, 
but  he  never  f  damned'  people  to  their  faces.     The 
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Squire  did  lustily,  when  he  was  wrath ;  and,  yet, 
brought  contrite  tears  to  their  eyes  when  he  met 
them  again,  and  their  consciences  pricked  them  for 
being  so  blind  as  not  to  see  it  was  all  for  their  good. 
And  presently  out  would  come  the  bluff  baronet 
and  his  bland  banker  from  The  Old  Bank,  arm  in 
arm,  to  do  the  round  of  the  town,  where  their  heb- 
domedal  presence  was  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as 
his  Honor  the  Mayor's  two  fingers  in  your  list  at 
every  turn,  and  Miss  Victoria  and  Miss  Rose's 
flyings  and  flutterings  about  with  their  pretty  school- 
pets  in  all  directions.  It  was  quite  enlivening  to  see 
them  !  What  market-days  would  have  been  without 
the  Mayor's  industrious  daughters  there  is  no  saying. 
They  were  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  There  they 
were  in  the  pastry-cook's,  buying  buns;  and  quick, 
presto  !  before  you  could  get  to  the  pigs  and  poul- 
try, there  they  were  again,  well  in  front  of  you,  fly- 
ing away  to  the  Berlin  wool  shop  ;  then  to  the  linen- 
draper's  ;  then  to  the  shoemaker's  ;  then  there  they 
were  back  again  at  the  bun-shop  for  something  else, 
as  you  came  round  the  corner  ;  and  quick,  presto  ! 
if  you  thought  to  be  before  them  at  the  book- 
seller's, and  then  at  the  butter-stalls,  and  egg-baskets, 
and  so  on — evidently  they  didn't  mean  that  you 
should  be,  that's  all.  They  had  their  marketings 
to  do  as  well  as  you ;  and  if  other  persons  in  high 
places  that  could  be   mentioned  were  too  proud  to 
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publicly  take  the  poor  by  the  hand,  that  was  not 
the  way  his  Honour  the  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Chittlewits 
had  brought  up  their  children  ;  which  no  doubt  had 
deservedly  helped  to  throw  the  civic  chain  of  solid 
gold  more  than  once  over  dear  papa's  neck. 

The  Mayor  was  a  great  patron  of  the  Arts.  Be- 
fore his  first  election  to  the  civic  dignity  he  so  ably 
upheld,  his  collection  of  pictures  was  limited  ;  but 
now  he  seized  every  opportunity  to  add  such  '  gems' 
to  it  as  fell  in  his  way.  To  which  perhaps  he  was 
the  more  incited  by  the  matchless  works  of  Art  on 
Mr.  Lyons's  walls,  and  the  plaudits  they  obtained 
their  princely  owner.  Mr.  Chittlewits  was  rich,  the 
richest  shipowner  and  colonial  merchant,  next  to  Mr. 
Lyons,  in  Shiphampton.  But  while  the  House  of 
Balfour  and  Co.  took  the  lead,  the  House  of  Chittle- 
wits and  Co.  was  noted  for  little  more  than  its  high 
commercial  integrity.  The  old  Greystone  House 
catastrophe  immediately  placed  Chittlewits  and  Co. 
at  the  head  of  the  list ;  and  but  for  Mr.  Angelo 
Lyons's  advent  among  them,  with  the  immense  wealth 
he  had  to  back  him,  Chittlewits  and  Co.  would  have 
had  the  chief  shipping  business  pretty  much  to 
themselves.  That  it  gave  rise  to  a  little  jealousy  in 
Josiah  Chittlewits's  breast  was  natural  enough  ;  and 
that  it  determined  him  to  "up,  and  not  be  outdone 
by  any  man  living  on  his  own  ground,  if  he  could 
help  it,"  shewed  what  a  plucky  little  fellow  he  was. 

VOL.    II.  7 
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It  seems  that  while  flying  through  Market  Street 
with  their  little  pet  protegees,  the  curious  eyes  round 
Isaac  Nathan's  window,  looking  at  Hard  Lot  and 
Happy  Lot,  caused  Miss  Victoria  and  Miss  Rose 
Chittlewits  to  stop  and  have  a  peep,  too.  Presently 
after  which,  running  against  "  dear  papa,"  away  went 
the  Mayor  to  judge  for  himself  what  sort  of  u  gems," 
as  his  girls  called  them,  old  Nathan  had  now  got  to 
shew  him.  Mr.  Chittlewits  was  one  of  those  who 
always  would  "  judge  for  himself."  In  matters  of 
shipping  business  and  such  special  other  goods  as  he 
dealt  in,  no  one's  judgment  was  better  worth  having 
than  his  ;  but,  truth  to  speak,  the  fat,  fussy  little 
Mayor  of  Shiphampton  would  have  done  well,  when 
buying  pictures  and  marbles,  if  he  had  relied  on  any 
one's  opinion  almost  rather  than  his  own.  He  would 
not  admit  it.  Nor  did  either  Miss  Victoria  or  Miss 
Rose  advise  that  he  should.  Could  anything  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  pictures  in  his  dining-room 
and  library  ?  And  whose  money  but  his  own  had 
purchased  them  all  ?  Indeed  since  the  Mayor  had 
become  "quite  a  connoisseur  in  the  fine  arts,"  as 
everyone  said  he  was  now,  he  would  have  rather 
owned  he  knew  nothing  of  ships'  cargoes  or  corpo- 
ration dinners  than  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  car- 
dinal points  of  a  good  painting.  And  how  Btrange 
that  was  !  For  though  a  trine  fussy — which  might 
have  been  because  he  was  so  fat — in  everything  else 
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but  his  silly  desire  not  to  be  outshone  by  his  wealthy 
brother-banker  and  ship-owner,  Angelo  Lyons,  Jo- 
siah  Chittlewits  was  as  sensible  a  fellow  as  lived. 

"  Oh — ah — eh — what — originals,  warranted,  eh  ?" 
he  said  to  Mr.  Nathan,  after  narrowly  scanning  the 
drawings,  brought  into  the  back  parlour  for  better 
inspection.  "  Really  !  Hard  Lot  and  Happy  Lot  I 
Dear  !  dear  !  dear !  where  have  I  seen  something  of 
the  same  sort  before  ?" 

But  if  this  were  meant  in  any  way  to  depreciate 
their  value,  it  only  raised  a  pleasant  smile  on  old 
Nathan's  face ;  which  rather  confusing  the  Mayor, 
who,  like  most  stout,  florid,  fussy  little  men,  was 
keenly  sensible  of  what  was  due  to  his  dignity — 

"  Pretty  conception — yes — isn't  it —  very  \"  he 
admitted,  while  taking  another  close  look  at  them 
through  his  glasses.  "And  tells  its  story,  eh,  don't 
it — don't  it — ex — exceedingly  well  ?" 

"  Exceedingly  \"  squeaked  Nathan,  who  made  it 
a  point  to  always  echo  his  customers'  own  words  if 
he  could. 

"  For  sale  ?" 

"  Sure,  sure,  Mr.  Chittlewits." 

"  Oh— eh — just  as  they  are — frames  and  all  ?" 

"Just  as  they  are — just." 

"  Ah — eh — and  how  much,  Nathan — how  much 
down  on  the  nail,  eh  ?" 

"  To  you,  Mr.  Chittlewits  ?"  and  the  old  Jew  sank 

7—2 
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his  voice,  as  if  in  confidence.  "Well,  I  should  like 
to  see  them  up  in  your  breakfast- room  very  much, 
very  much  indeed  !  You  would  not  have  a  sweeter 
pair  there,  of  the  kind.  Though  Miss  Rose  Chittle- 
wits,  it's  true,  has  done  some  charming  ones." 

"  Originals  warranted,  eh,  Nathan  ?" 

"  Warranted  \" 

"Because,  you  know,  Nathan,  though  Pm  pretty 
well  up  now  in  oils,  and  the  old  masters,  and  so  on, 
I  wouldn't  trust  myself  with  a  water  colour.  Quite 
different,  eh,  Nathan,  eh  ?" 

"  Quite  !  Mr.  Chittlewits." 

"  Well,  and  what's  the  figure,  Nathan,  to  an  old 
friend,  eh  ?     Come  now — conscience  !" 

"  He  !  he  !  he  P 

"Money  down,  mind!" 

"  Could  you  step  in  again,  Mr.  Chittlewits,  in  the 
afternoon  ?" 

"  Oh — ah— eh — in  the  afternoon  ?  Why  ?  No, 
Nathan,  I  can't ;"  and  snatching  up  his  hat,  the 
Mayor  walked  to  the  street-door. 

"  Only,"  squeaked  Nathan,  in  explanation,  "be- 
cause I  sent  to  Mr.  Lvons  about  them  this  morninsr  ; 
and,  may  be,  he  may  drop  in  with  Sir  Compton 
when  he  comes  out." 

"  Oh,  very  well !  Then  I'm  not  to  have  them  ? 
That's  it,  eh,  Nathan  ?" 

Isaac  looked  perplexed,  and  brushed  the  dust- 
specks  off  one  of  his  coat-cuffs  with  the  other. 
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The  Mayor  rolled  up  his  green-silk  umbrella 
tighter,  during  which  Isaac  had  time  to  think. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Nathan." 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chittlewits." 

And  safe  round  the  corner  of  River  Street,  the 
Mayor  paused  a  moment.  He  felt  hurt.  There  was 
no  reason  why  he  should  so  feel,  but  he  did. 
Clearly,  Angelo  Lyons  was,  at  all  events  in  Mr. 
Nathan's  opinion,  a  person  of  more  consequence  than 
Josiah  Chittlewits ;  and  for  a  moment  or  two  such  a 
flush  came  to  his  Honour's  face,  and  such  a  mist  be- 
fore his  eyes,  that  he  could  hardly  have  held  out  a 
linger  to  his  best  friend  if  he  had  passed  him. 
What  was  it  that  wounded  the  pride  of  as  honorable 
and  highly  esteemed  a  man  as  ever  deserved  well  of 
his  fellow  citizens  ? 

"There,  then!"  muttered  Mr.  Chittlewits  to  him- 
self, as  he  walked  moodily  along,  "  I  have  been  a 
householder  in  Shiphampton  for  thirty  years,  have 
filled  the  office  of  Mayor  thrice,  been  twice  solicited 
to  stand  for  the  Borough,  and  am  a  magistrate,  and 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians ;  and  any  man 
of  yesterday  who  could  show  them  more  ships' 
out  and  at  home,  than  Josiah  Chittlewits,  and  throw 
about  the  money  right  and  left  like  that  princely 
fellow  does,  as  they  call  him,  stands  first.  Though,  ask 
what  the  old  Jew  would,  there  was  the  money  down 
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on  the  nail,  as  I  told  him.     What  a  world  we  live 
in  !" 

Deeply  musing  on  which,  the  Mayor  went  his 
rounds;  till  wanting  his  luncheon,  he  turned  into 
Market  Street  again  on  his  way  home.  Had  he  for- 
gotten all  about  Hard  Lot  and  Happy  Lot,  that  he 
was  passing  old  Nathan's  shop  seemingly  without 
seeing  it  when  Nathan  stopped  him  ? 

"  Ah,  Nathan !  you  were  right  to  get  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  way,  quite  !  quite  !  Warm,  isn't 
it?" 

Nathan  rubbed  his  thin,  shrivelled  hands  ;  for  the 
wind  was  chilly,  and  it  was  little  warm  blood  that 
the  old  Jew's  heart  ever  sent  into  them  now : — 
"  Won't  you  step  in,  Mr.  Chittlewits  ?" 
The  Mayor  did.  But  he  went  no  further  than  the 
counter ;  as  if  he  supposed  Mr.  Nathan  merely 
wanted  a  word  with  him  about  some  Borough  busi- 
ness which  he  could  listen  to  there  as  well  as  any- 
where else. 

Mr.  Nathan  only  wanted  to  say  to  his  Honour 
that  "  Mr.  Lyons  and  Sir  Compton  Thornhill  had 
been  in  to  see  the  drawings,  and  that  when  he  men- 
tioned twenty  guineas  as  their  worth,  Mr.  Lyons 
made  no  objection." 

"  Oh — twenty  guineas  !"  said  the  Mayor,  care- 
lessly, but  with  a  flash  of  his  sagacious  little  grey 
eyes  under  their  bushy  brows  that  plainly  told  Nathan 
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the  price  didn't  frighten  him.  "  Sold  them  for  that., 
have  you  ?" 

"  And  cheap  "  squeaked  Nathan,  "  whoever  buys 
them/' 

"  How  do  you  mean,  Nathan  ?  They're  sold,  eh, 
are  they  not  r ' 

"  Not  yet,  Mr.  Chittlewits.  Some  one  called  Sir 
Compton  out  of  the  shop,  and  Mr.  Lyons  said  he 
would  step  in  again." 

"  They  are  mine  then,  eh,  Nathan,  eh,  if  I'll  give 
you — how  much  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  Mr.  Lyons  would  object  to  what 
I  said,"  smiled  Nathan,  confidently. 

"  Twenty  guineas,  eh  ?" 

"  Too  cheap  by  ten,"  and  Nathan  sighed.  "  I  saw 
the  young  ladies  looking  at  them  just  now  as  they 
passed.  Charming  girls  !  And  Miss  Rose  so  clever, 
too,  they  say,  with  her  pencil  ?  Twenty.  If  I  sell 
you  them  for  that,  where  find  a  pair  like  them  for 
forty  ?  I  don't  know," — and  stepping  to  the 
door,  Mr.  Nathan  looked  up  and  down  the  street,  as 
if  thinking  more  of  something  else  than  of  what  he 
was  saying. 

"  No — I  don't  see  him  anywhere  about  now,"  he 
squeaked. 

"  Him  !   What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Mr.  Lyons." 

"  Oh— eh — well,  then,"  brisked  up  the  Mayor,  as 
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if  struck  by  a  sudden  good  thought — u  give  me  a 
pen." 

It  was  a  queer  old  stump  of  a  one  that  Mr.  Na- 
than took  from  the  pewter  inkstand  on  his  desk, 
while  his  Honour  produced  a  blank  cheque  from  his 
pocket-book,  and  went  in  the  parlour  to  fill  it  up. 
It  sufficed,  however,  with  a  little  address  on  his 
Honour's  part,  to  make  "  twenty  guineas  payable  on 
demand  to  Mr.  Isaac  Nathan,  for  value  received  ;" 
within  half  an  hour  of  which  plucky  act  on  Josiah 
Chittlewits'  part,  Hard  Lot  and  Happy  Lot  were 
irrevocably  lost  to  Mr.  Angelo  Lyons,  of  Greystone 
House,  if  he  would  have  given  a  thousand  guineas 
for  them. 

Old  Nathan's  glee  over  it  was  very  great !  and  he 
awaited  Mr.  Alan  Lambert's  promised  call  on  him 
in  a  day  or  two  with  mixed  feelings.  He  had  been 
told  to  ask  ten  guineas  for  the  drawings  ;  that  Miss 
Lyons  wrould  be  well  satisfied  therewith ;  indeed,  that 
he  was  to  sell  them  for  whatever  they  fetched ;  but 
she  was  ' {  such  a  strange  girl/'  Isaac  said  to  himself, 
"so  peculiar  F 

Clearly,  there  was  the  Mayor's  cheque  on  The 
County  Bank,  for  twenty  guineas,  in  his  hands ;  and 
"if  his  Honour  was  satisfied,  what  need  had  Miss 
Lyons  to  grumble  ?" 

" Did  I  ask  him  twenty  ?"  chuckled  Nathan.  "I 
did  but  say  Mr.  Lyons  made  no  objection   when  I 
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said  they  were  worth  it.  He !  he  !  he !  He  would 
have  given  fifty  rather  than  have  played  second 
fiddle  to  him.  Funny  little  man !  '  Well  up  in 
oils.'  He  !  he  !  he  !  That's  how  it  is  he  has  got 
so  many  '  gems/  And  now  if  my  squeamish  young 
lady  won't  have  what's  offered  her — how  then  ? 
But  she  will"  sighed  Nathan,  as  his  old  chin 
dropped  on  his  chest  for  his  usual  doze  after  din- 
ner. "  Will — will — yes,  yes,  trust  a  Lyons  for 
missing  a  chance  to  make  money — he !  he  ! — f  well 
up  in  oils  now' — money's  money — he  !  he  !  he  ! — 
tickled  his  Honour  there  nicely — my  God  !  twenty  ! 
he'd  have  given  double  for  them — pity,  pity !" 

Strictly  conscientious  as  he  was,  Mr.  Lambert 
could  not  help  smiling  when  old  Nathan  told  him 
what  he  had  got  for  the  drawings,  and  "  how  im- 
mensely pleased  the  Mayor  was  with  his  bargain." 
Alan  Lambert  had  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
Mayor ;  especially  as  his  spirited  daughters,  Miss 
Victoria  and  Miss  Rose,  were  among  the  first  to 
lend  him  a  helping  hand  when  he  first  came — very 
poor  indeed — into  the  town.  But  he  knew  Mr.  Chittle- 
wits  was  rich  ;  and  therefore  he  had  no  compunctions 
about  Hard  Lot  and  Happy  Lot  being  worth  all 
the  money  he  had  given  for  them  ;  knowing  also 
as  he  did  to  what  a  good  use  it  was  to  be  devoted. 

"  No,  no,  not  this  time — not  this  time,"  giggled 
Nathan,    when    required   by    Mr.    Lambert    to  re- 
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tain  his  u  commission"  out  of  the  money — perhaps 
at  the  thought  of  how  they  belied  him  and  his  race 
who  said  a  Jew  couldn't  be  generous  if  he  wished. 
"  Yes,  yes,  next  time — when  you  bring  me  some  more 
— aye,  aye,  that'll  do.  My  God  !  twenty  !  It  might 
have  been  forty,  and  no  sin  either — pity  !  pity  !M 

Is  it  in  the  nature  of  human  nature,  however 
scrupulously  conscientious,  to  frown  much  at  the 
receipt  of  double  the  amount  expected  at  the 
hands  of  an  honest  man  ?  That  Rachel  Lyons 
opened  her  beautiful  blue  eyes  with  a  choking  sur- 
prise that  kept  her  a  little  while  without  voice  even 
to  express  her  astonishment,  when  Mr.  Lambert 
presented  her  with  the  fruits  of  her  labours,  is  only 
what  ninety-nine  young  ladies  out  of  a  hundred 
would  have  done,  similarly  situated,  and  as  emo- 
tional as  she  was.  If  anyone's  brow  was  overcast 
for  a  moment,  it  was  Lady  Ada's.  For  happening 
to  be  by  when  in  rushed  Alan  Lambert,  hot  from  Mar- 
ket Street,  with  the  money  in  his  pocket,  how  could 
she  smile  on  the  thought  that  "  wonderfully  clever" 
as  she  was,  and  "  wanting  money  for  this,  that,  and 
the  other,  badly  enough,  not  a  farthing  could  she 
ever  make  by  her  wits,  try  as  she  would." 

Nevertheless,  when  Lady  Ada  looked  at  it  in  the 
right  light,  her  joy  was  no  less  heartfelt  than  Mr. 
Alan's.  Miss  Rachel,  too,  felt  free,  after  the  first 
ebullitions,  to  agree  with  Mr.  Lambert  that  "  what 
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the  Mayor  had  done  he  had  done  with  his  eyes  open. 
The  O's  in  the  corners  were  conspicuous  enough ; 
the  more  so,  as  '  he  eyed  them  so  narrowly/  Mr. 
Nathan  said,  '  through  his  glasses/  So  of  course 
'  there  could  be  no  favour  nor  friendship  in  the 
case/  as  Lady  Ada  said;  and,  altogether,  she  con- 
sidered she  had  succeeded  exceedingly  well  for  the 
first  time." 

It  was  undeniable. 

"  But,"  cried  Rachel,  clapping  her  hands  at  the 
thought,  "  only  fancy  papa's  chagrin  when  he  re- 
turned and  found  the  gems  gone.  Poor  man  !  Oh, 
but  how  shockingly  sly  of  that  kind,  dear,  good  Mr. 
Nathan  !  I  must  write  him  a  little  note  to  thank 
him,  if  you  will  take  it  for  me,  Mr.  Lambert." 

And  so  she  did.  And  the  old  Jew's  eyes  sparkled 
when,  clutching  a  ten  pound  note  in  one  hand,  while 
he  tremblingly  held  the  note  brought  him  by  Mr. 
Lambert  close  to  his  nose  with  the  other,  he  read  as 
follows : — 

"The  Priory,  Buck,  etc. 
"  Many,  many  thanks,  dear  Mr.  Nathan,  for 
your  kindness,  which  makes  me  so  rich  and  so  happy 
to-night.  Though  it  was  very  naughty  of  you  to 
disobey  me  as  you  have  done.  Our  bargain  was, 
that  you  should  get  me  Ten  Guineas  for  my  draw- 
ings,   if   you     could,    and    pay    yourself,  for    your 
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trouble,  out  of  it.  How  then  am  I  entitled  to  more  ? 
You  see,  Mr.  Nathan,  I  want  to  feel  very  proud  of 
myself,  and  independent;  so  that  I  can  send  you 
some  more  drawings  to  sell  for  me,  which  you  know 
I  can't,  if  we  don't  begin  as  we  mean  to  go  on,  as 
they  say  at  market.  So  please  to  clearly  understand, 
by  the  inclosed,  that  my  utmost  expectations  are  more 
than  doubled  by  what  I  retain ;  and  that  I  am  sure 
it  is  quite  as  much  your  wish,  dear  Mr.  Nathan,  as 
it  is  mine,  to  make  use  of  any  little  you  may  have  to 
spare,  after  paying  yourself,  in  relieving,  as  far  as  you 
can,  the  present  great  distress  in  Shiphampton  from 
the  dreadful  ravages  the  cholera  is  making.  How  de- 
lightful, is  it  not,  to  have  something  of  one's  own 
to  give  ?  How  much  obliged  to  you  I  am  I  cannot 
express ;  especially  as  Mr.  Lambert  tells  me  the 
Mayor  is  so  pleased  with  his  purchase.  You  will 
kindly  keep  my  secret,  and  believe  me  to  remain, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"Rachel  Lyons." 

"  Good !  good  !  good  \"  repeated  the  old  Jew  to 
himself,  as  he  smilingly  placed  the  ten  pounds  in 
his  pocket-book,  and  the  letter  with  it.  "  Ah,  my 
God  !  and  she  a  Lyons  ?  But  she  takes  after  her 
mother,  that's  true.  Lyons  !  Lyons  !  Good  child  ! 
good  child !  Pity !  pity  !"  And  the  account  that 
Alan  Lambert  took  back  with  him  to  The  Priory,  in 
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the  evening,,  was— that  he  had  "  never  seen  old 
Nathan  so  happy,  since  he  had  known  him,  as  he 
was  while  putting  the  money  in  his  pocket.  He 
literally  trembled  with  joy  ?' 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN  WHICH  CLARA  THORNHILL  PUTS  A  QUESTION 
TO  HER  FATHER,  BEFORE  GOING  TO  BED,  OF  NO 
LITTLE    MOMENT    TO    THEM    ALL   AT    BUCK    PARK. 

Like  all  opulent  commercial  towns,  Shiphampton 
could  shew  its  full  complement  of  poor.  Once  upon 
a  time,  when  the  Balfours  were  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  their  fame  and  fortune  in  it,  Shiphampton 
was  little  better  than  an  obscure  fishing  village,  in 
comparison  with  what  it  was  when  Mr.  Angelo 
Lyons  came  from  Trinidad  to  make  it  his  home. 
Then  it  had  risen  to  so  flourishing  a  state,  that, 
whereas  it  would  have  been  easy  enough  to  have 
counted  the  feAv  houses  of  any  note  dotted  here  and 
there  about  it  in  the  first  Balfour's  time,  on  Mr. 
Angelo  Lyons's  settling  down  in  The  Broadway  :  it 
might  be  truly  said  to  have  been  on  a  par,  in  point 
of  commercial  wealth  and  splendour,  with  any  sea- 
port city  in  England. 
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Here,  within  a  few  years,  had  sprung  up,  "  as  if 
by  magic,"  as  the  guide  books  say,  spacious  docks ; 
there  mighty  warehouses,  capable  seemingly  of  hold- 
ing all  the  merchandise  of  the  world ;  while  the 
splendid  new  streets,  and  squares,  with  their  mag- 
nificent public  edifices,  and  institutions,  and  beau- 
tiful gardens  and  grounds  for  the  people's  recrea- 
tion, set  all  rivalry  at  defiance.  Wealth  proudly 
greeted  you,  turn  which  way  you  would ;  and,  con- 
sequently, so  did  her  inseparable  handmaid  Poverty : 
though  in  a  guise  in  which  it  shamed  her  not  to 
meet  you,  nor  you  her ;  for  without  the  precious 
sweat  of  her  brow,  more  inestimable  than  all  the 
riches  of  Peru  —  0,  ye  mighty  men  of  the  old 
Borough,  what  little  mortals  ye  would  have  been  ! 

Shiphampton  owed  its  opulence  to  its  "  hands  ;" 
and  provided  for  their  domestic  welfare  as  it  best 
could.  Still,  it  was  no  pleasing  sight  to  see  some 
of  the  suffocating  localities  where  the  thews  and 
sinews  from  which  it  drew  its  immense  strength  and 
wealth,  were  born,  brought  up,  and,  after  bearing 
their  burthens,  buried.  The  best  of  them  were  bad. 
Sanitary  visitors  went  their  yearly  rounds,  when 
perhaps  things  looked  straight  and  smooth, — for 
there  is  a  tenacious  clinging  to  the  old  home,  how- 
ever faulty  it  may  be, — and  not  a  reasonable  com- 
plaint but  what  was  duly  reported  and  redressed. 
But,  withal,  much  remained  to  be  done.     And  as 
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soon  as  Mr.  Lyons  had  rebuilt  his  own  house  on 
The  Broadway,  it  was  his  first  care  to  do  what  he 
could  for  those  of  his  tenants  and  dependents  whose 
homes  being  near  the  water,  and  crowded  together 
in  confined  courts  and  corners,  were  seldom  free 
from  fevers,  and  always  the  first  to  fall  victims  to 
virulent  epidemics. 

When  Rachel  Lyons  sent  her  pair  of  water- 
coloured  drawings,  Hard  Lot  and  Happy  Lot,  to  Mr. 
Nathan,  for  sale,  there  was  much  illness  and  misery 
among  the  labouring  poor  in  Shiphampton,  especi- 
ally in  some  of  her  father's  cottages  bordering  the 
river.  Symptoms  of  the  cholera  had  shewn  them- 
selves both  in  Richard  Coles'  cottage  and  Simon 
Box's,  and  scarcely  one  of  their  neighbours  but  had 
been  attacked  by  it,  more  or  less.  When  last  it 
visited  the  town,  its  deadliest  ravages  were  during 
the  autumn;  and  now  as  that  fatal  period  approached, 
every  exertion  was  being  made  by  the  authorities  to 
arrest  its  progress  as  much  as  possible.  Balfour's 
Buildings  had  always  been  one  of  its  chief  strong- 
holds ;  and  there  might  the  doctor  have  been  seen 
night  and  day,  at  the  epoch  under  notice,  while 
Miss  Lyons  was  hard  at  work  at  The  Priory,  under 
Lady  Ada  Chilvers'  motherly  eye,  trying  her  best 
to  be  useful  as  well  as  others,  after  the  manner  she 
had  set  her  heart  on,  and  meant  to  firmly  act  on  if 
she  could. 
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Winter  came ;  by  when  Miss  Lyons  would  have 
exhibited  more  of  O's  spirited  designs  in  Mr. 
Nathan's  window,  but  for  the  calls  made  on  her 
time  by  one  or  the  other  of  her  afflicted  neighbours. 
But  what  she  got  by  the  sale  of  Hard  Lot  and  Happy 
Lot  had  been  the  means  of  giving  her  such  a  prac- 
tical insight  into  the  sort  of  self-sacrificing  life  his 
or  hers  must  be  that  is  devoted  to  the  sick  and  suf- 
fering, as  nothing  else  could  have  afforded  her.  It 
was  a  theme  of  constant  joy  to  Rachel.  She  revelled 
in  the  knowledge  it  had  unfolded  to  her  of  what 
"even  an  enormously  rich  little  body  like  herself 
was  capable  of,  with  eyes  and  ears  and  understand- 
ing, and  two  unfettered  hands  and  feet  of  her 
own." 

"Only  think  of  my  drawings  fetching  me  all 
this  !"  she  would  smilingly  say  to  Lady  Ada,  on 
her  return  from  her  'sick  rounds/  as  she  called 
them  ;  often  with  so  faint  a  voice  from  fatigue,  and 
so  little  colour  in  her  cheeks  from  long  fasting,  that 
Lady  Ada  could  not  but  feel  anxious  as  to  "  whom 
she  would  have  to  nurse  soon,  if  a  check  were  not 
put  to  it." 

"  Oh,  what  matters  being  a  little  tired  ?"  Rachel 
would  gaily  reply,  as  she  took  off  her  bonnet  and 
sat  down  exhausted,  "if  it  make  me  sleep  the 
sounder  ?  See  how  sound  I  sleep  now,  which  I 
never  used  to  do." 

VOL.    II.  8 
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"  But,  my  love,  you  cannot  live  on  air.  "Where 
is  the  appetite  you  used  to  have  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  will  come  again  by  and  bye,  when  I  can 
give  it  more  time.  I  never  am  hungry  or  thirsty 
till  I  come  home.  And  then,  you  know,  Lady  Ada, 
I  never  was  a  great  eater.  What  do  you  think  Dr. 
Bruce  says  ?" 

"  That  you  must  not  excite  and  fatigue  yourself 
too  much,  or  you  will  lay  yourself  up  to  a  certainty  ? 
If  so,  I  quite  agree  with  him." 

"  On  the  contrary,  he  looked  at  my  tongue  and 
felt  my  pulse,  and  said — shall  I  tell  you  what  Vs 

"Why  not?" 

"  That  I  was  f  the  best  little  nurse  he  had.'  Please 
not  to  forget  that,  Lady  Ada." 

"I  shan't,  my  love.  And  shall  take  leave  to 
think  as  I  choose  about  it.  In  short,  it  was  a  very 
unwise  speech  of  the  Doctor's,  as  your  own  good 
sense  must  acknowledge.  There  are  checks  !  Pale 
as  lilies  !     What  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  ?" 

"  None  other  than  a  very  gratifying  one  to  my- 
self," thought  Rachel  to  herself;  and  pursuing  her 
settled  purpose  with  redoubled  zeal — winter  came 
and  went,  and  the  spring  found  our  young  nurse, 
it'  considerably  thinner  and  paler  for  her  incessant 
labours,  still  in  health  to  prosecute  them  with  un- 
flagging energy.  Nay,  with  an  ardour  that  often 
made   her   father  watch  her  wistfully;   so  resolved 
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and  resolute  was  she,  like  himself,  under  deep  feel- 
ings. 

And  to  make  them  deeper,  what  must  Alan  Lam- 
bert do  but  devote  all  his  spare  hours,  up  in  Molly's 
top  room,  to  the  production  of  so  many  saleable 
sketches  for  Mr.  Nathan's  disposal — the  chief  pro- 
ceeds of  which  went  through  Miss  Rachel's  hands — 
that  there  was  money  in  abundance,  without  trou- 
bling any  one.  Nor  was  this  all  For  often  when 
Rachel  thought  she  "would  be  sure  to  be  first  this 
time"  with  her  charitable  handsful,  again  she  was 
forestalled  by  somebody  who  seemed  to  take  a  de- 
light in  running  counter  to  Lady  Ada's  affectionate 
endeavours  to  keep  her  at  home,  and  so  check  what, 
if  too  much  encouraged,  would,  she  feared,  bring 
both  Rachel  and  Mr.  Alan  into  trouble  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

In  short,  there  was  just  that  little  inspiring  rivalry 
between  Miss  Rachel  and  Mr.  Alan,  as  to  which 
should  be  the  first  to  aid  each  other's  generous 
efforts  at  the  sick  bedsides  to  which  they  were 
called,  so  well  calculated  to  increase  the  interest 
they  had  felt  in  each  other  from  the  first  time  they 
met.  Of  course  Lady  Ada  saw  it  all,  and  perhaps 
felt  a  little  uneasy  now  and  then,  knowing  as  she 
did  of  her  nephew  Percy's  ambitious  hopes  in  that 
quarter,  and  how  warmly  Mr.  Lyons  approved  them. 
But  what  could  Lady  Ada  do  ?     Though  studious 

8—2 
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to  please  Rachel  before  anyone  else,  Mr.  Lambert's 
whole  conduct  and  bearing  towards  her  were  irre- 
proachable. The  strictest  sticklers  for  decorum  in 
all  its  branches  had  no  fault  to  find  with  him  on  that 
score;  his  conduct  was  most  correct.  Not  even 
Clara  Thornhill,  the  greatest  quiz  in  the  parish, 
could  say  more  than  that  "  Mr.  Lambert  was  mon- 
strously attentive  to  Miss  Lyons,  and  took  excessive 
pains  to  make  himself  useful  to  her/'  With  Lady 
Thornhill,  Mr.  Alan  could  never  get  on  very  well, 
though  he  tried  his  best ;  for  her  Ladyship  affected 
to  feel  "  sincere  pity  for  him  and  his  singular  his- 
tory," as  she  called  it,  and  not  being  one  to  stoop 
at  all,  if  not  so  inclined,  and  our  young  '  clerk  of 
the  works'  not  being  one  to  fawn  or  flatter,  some- 
how there  was  always  a  stiffness  between  them. 
Noticing  which — for  how  could  she  help  it  ? — ■ 
Rachel  invariably  made  it  up  to  him,  when  they 
were  in  Lady  Thornhill's  presence,  by  marked  kind- 
ness ;  which  perhaps  had  as  much  to  do  with  her 
and  Clara's  coldness  to  him  as  anything  else. 

Rachel  was  meek  and  tractable  enough,  if  gene- 
rously treated ;  but,  like  her  father,  had  an  iron  will 
of  her  own,  when  put  on  its  mettle.  Coercion  only 
made  it  more  inflexible  ;  and  where  it  was  accom- 
panied with  injustice,  she  was  at  no  pains  to  disguise 
her  disdain.  Rachel  was  young;  but  she  was  old 
enough  to  perceive  for  why  Clara  Thornhill  was  so 
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anxious  the  gossips  should  have  nothing  to  pick  her 
to  pieces  for,  because  of  her  liking  for  Mr.  Lambert. 
She  saw  she  was  watched  by  Clara  and  her  mother, 
and,  with  characteristic  spirit,  she  resented  it — not 
by  words  or  looks,  but  by  redoubling  her  attentions 
to  Mr.  Alan  when  she  saw  their  eyes  on  her  and 
him,  in  conversation  together. 

It  was  her  father  all  over,  just  what  he  would 
have  done  at  her  age,  and  Lady  Ada  was  more 
amused  than  vexed  with  it.  She  thought  she 
thoroughly  understood  it.  And  as  for  Angelo 
Lyons,  if  he  noticed  it  at  all,  it  was  with  one  of 
those  satisfied  curls  of  the  lip  that  said  plainly  to 
those  who  comprehended  it,  how  sure  he  felt  that 
'  what  was  to  be  would  be,'  and  how  little  he 
doubted  but  that,  if  he  desired  to  have  Percy  Thorn- 
hill,  the  next  heir  to  the  baronetcy,  for  a  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Alan  Lambert  was  doing  him  excellent  service. 
For  the  Thornhills,  though  poor,  were  proud  j  and 
the  young  Squire  might  pant  for  the  prize  none  the 
less  for  being  told  by  his  mother  and  sister  that 
others  thought  it  worth  trying  for  as  well  as  him- 
self; aye,  and  not  without  hopes  of  success,  too,  to 
judge  by  appearances. 

But  though  Rachel's  manifest  partiality  for  Mr. 
Lambert  drew  no  remark  from  her  father,  who 
seemed  rather  to  encourage  it  than  otherwise,  it  was 
a   thorn  in  Clara  ThornhilPs    pillow.      So  getting 
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papa  alone  one  day  after  a  party  at  the  Hall,  to 
■which  Mr.  Alan  was  invited — on  purpose  for  the 
rather  obtuse  Squire,  in  some  things,  to  see  and 
judge  for  himself  "-whether  it  was  not  high  time  for 
Percy  to  be  put  more  on  his  guard  Vy — Clara  was 
determined  to  "  mince  no  more  -words  about  it,  but 
tell  him  her  mind." 

Lady  Thornhill  had  retired  for  the  night,  and  Sir 
Compton,  in  his  slippers  and  loose  coat,  -with  a 
prudent  glass  of  whisky  toddy  at  his  elbow,  on  the 
little  round  table  beside  his  lounge-chair,  liked 
nothing  better  for  the  half-hour  before  he  went  to 
bed  than  to  hear  Clara's  pretty  tongue  running  on 
about  this,  that,  and  the  other,  till,  his  glass  emp- 
tied, it  was  time  to  kiss  her,  and  say  good  night. 
So  seeing  she  was  full  of  something  unusually  im- 
portant to  amuse  him  with  that  evening,  the  Squire 
thought  he  would  add  to  the  treat  by  a  whiff  or  two 
of  the  long  clay-pipe  his  man  Absalom  brought  him 
with  the  whisky,  and  settling  himself  comfortably 
down,  wrould  not  have  exchanged  that  pleasant, 
homely  hour  before  bed-time  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
twelve.  It  was  the  little  dressing-room  next  to  the 
library  in  which  they  were  sitting,  and  there  he 
could  puff  away  as  much  as  he  pleased  ;  and  if  Lady 
Thornhill  put  her  mille-Jleured  pocket-handkerchief 
to  her  nose  next  day  when  she  went  in  the  room, 
"  it  was  nobody's  fault  but  her  own  if  she  would 
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come  sniffing  out  what  she  needn't,  unless  she  liked 
it,  which  of  course  she  did." 

"Papa,  dear!"  and  drawing  the  hassock  she  was 
sitting  on  close  to  him,  Clara  looked  up  in  her 
father's  face  before  proceeding  further,  to  be  sure 
he  was  listening. 

"Papa!" 

"Five  to  one  at  TattersalPs  against  His  Lord- 
ship" mused  the  Squire,  in  nubibus.  "  Pretty  news, 
eh,  for  Flower  of  the  Flock  ?" 

"Papa  dear!" 

"Eh — yes — and  what  do  you  think  it  will  be 
when  they  know  something  else  I  could  tell  them, 
worse  a  good  deal  than  that  weak  off  hind  leg  of 
his?" 

"  Oh,  don't  mind  about  that  now,  papa !  Of 
course  His  Lordship  has  no  chance  against  Flower 
of  the  Flock." 

"  Not  the  ghost  of  one !  with  fair  play ;"  and 
lying  back  and  crossing  one  leg  over  the  other,  the 
Squire's  placid  puffs  with  his  pipe  betokened  the 
happy  state  of  mind  he  was  in. 

Now,  then,  was  the  time  for  Clara. 

"  I  say,  papa — don't  you  think  it  was  very  indis- 
creet of  Rachel  Lyons,  making  so  much  of  a  person 
known  as  little  about  as  Mr.  Lambert  is  ?" 

But  the  Squire  was  still  deep  in  the  odds  at 
Tattersall's,  and  Miss  Clara   had  to   exercise  what 
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could  hardly  be  said  to  be  her  chief  virtue — 
patience. 

"  Oh — eh — ah — what  were  you  saying,  my  dear  ?" 
brisked  up  her  father,  as  if  conscious  he  had  been 
spoken  to  about  something  he  wanted  to  know,  now 
he  had  satisfactorily  settled  everything  else. 

"  How  indiscreet  it  seems  of  Rachel,  setting  peo- 
ple talking  everywhere  of  her  and  Mr.  Lambert  as 
she  is  doing." 

"Ah!" 

"Didn't  you  observe,  papa,  what  exclusive  at- 
tention she  paid  him  to-day  ?  It's  in  every  one's 
mouth  \" 

"Oh!" 

"Yes,  of  course  it  is — supposing  as  every  one 
must  that  she  is  engaged  to  Percy.  Otherwise  it 
wouldn't  matter  what  she  did  or  what  she  didn't  do, 
holding  the  position  she  does.  For,  without  their 
riches,  what  would  they  be  at  Greystone  House  ? 
It's  ridiculous  to  see  the  airs  these  rich  nobodies 
give  themselves,  if  you  make  much  of  them.  I've 
no  patience  with  Rachel;  and  shall  take  leave  to 
let  her  know  what  I  think  if  she  don't  keep  that 
'  under  clerk'  of  theirs  at  his  proper  distance.  The 
idea  of  her  picking  him  out  for  such  notice.  Quite 
absurd  !  She  does  nothing  like  any  one  else,  any 
more  than  her  father  does.  I  never  saw  such  odd 
creatures  !     And  I  don't  believe,  do  you,  papa,  they 
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have  any  more  real  respect  for  rank  and  title,  further 
than  what  consequence  it  gives  them  to  be  seen  up 
at  Buck,  than  that  stool?  Didn't  you  see  those 
contemptuous  curls  of  her  father's  lip  while  you 
were  shewing  him  our  genealogical  tree,  and  telling 
him  what  monarch  it  was  that  gave  the  first  Sir 
Roderick  Thornhill  his  spurs?  If  you  didn't,  [ 
did." 

"  It's  his  way,  my  pet," — puff — puff — puff. 

"  Yes,  but,  papa,  when  do  you  ever  see  him  do 
it  if  you're  talking  of  those  of  his  own  rank,  and 
such  as  Mr.  Lambert?  Oh,  no,  he  don't  sneer 
then.  It  is  a  sneer  !  I  tell  you  it  is  !  I  am  sure 
of  it,  for  I  have  watched  him,  and  so  has  mamma, 
and  she  says  just  the  same.  You,  papa,  don't  notice 
it,  because  you  have  so  many  other  things  to  attend 
to;  but  I  do;  because,  of  course,  I  am  thinking  of 
Percy,  and  what  a  shame  it  is,  if  he  is  to  be  held 
engaged  to  her,  that  Rachel  should  be  at  liberty  to 
go  on  as  she  is  doing  with  that  '  under  clerk'  of 
theirs,  of  whom  nobody  knows  anything  but  what 
he  himself  pleases  to  tell  them." 

It  aroused  the  easy  Squire  to  the  perception  of 
what  Clara  was  so  eager  to  make  him  see,  viz., 
that  the  contemplated  matrimonial  alliance  between 
the  heir  to  their  ancient  house  and  one  of  so  plebeian 
an  origin  as  Rachel  Lyons,  was  a  matter  of  decidedly 
more  consequence  to  the  house  of  Thornhill  than 
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Mr.  Lyons  and  his  daughter  seemed  to  suppose. 
Still,  he,  Sir  Compton,  had  always  borne  witness  in 
lusty  terms  to  his  perfect  belief  in  Mr.  Alan  Lam- 
bert's romantic  story  of  himself,  as  far  as  he  knew 
of  it;  also  to  his  being  of  good  birth  and  gentle 
blood,  either  on  his  father  or  mother's  side.  And 
he  could  see  no  reason  to  dispute  it,  however  sorry 
he  was  to  be  told  of  Miss  Rachel's  "freaks  and 
fancies/'  as  he  termed  them,  which  he  imagined 
could  only  be  because  she  was  "  so  tight-curbed  at 
home,  that  when  the  little  filly  got  loose  there  were 
no  bounds  to  her  pranks." 

"No  such  thing!"  differed  Clara,  indignantly. 
"  Rachel  Lyons  tight-curbed  at  home  ?  Oh,  papa, 
what  a  mistake  !  If  ever  there  was  a  spoilt  girl,  she 
is  one.  Tight-curbed?  and  her  father  denies  her 
nothing.  Nonsense !  He  lets  her  have  her  own 
way  in  everything.  Miss  Falconbridge's  control 
over  her  is  all  a  sham.  She  has  no  more  power 
over  her,  if  Rachel  don't  choose,  than  the  house- 
keeper, Faith  Lincoln,  has,  much  as  they  make 
of  her.  It's  my  opinion  there  isn't  a  greater  little 
tyrant  living  than  Rachel  Lyons.  She  owns  what 
a  tyrant  she  was  in  Trinidad.  And  how  will  that 
suit  Percy  ?" 

The  Squire  laughed. 

"  It's  not  likely,  papa,"  fired  Clara,  kindling  at 
the  thought,  "that  Percy  will  submit  to  anything  of 
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that  sort.  He  knows  himself  too  well.  And  I'm 
thinking,  if  Miss  Rachel  don't  know  who's  who  and 
what's  what  better  than  to  make  a  fool  as  she  does 
of  that  sly,  soft-faced,  silvery- tongued  •  under-clerk' 
of  theirs,  Alan  Lambert,  she  ought  to  be  taught." 

"  Silvery-ton gued  \"  listlessly  repeated  Sir  Comp- 
ton,  with  a  little  whistle  that  made  old  Noble,  on  the 
rug,  cock  his  ear.  "  Come,  that  won't  do,  anyhow. 
For  hang  me  !  if  he  isn't  the  most  audacious,  out- 
spoken young  fellow  to  those  whose  horses  he's 
riding,  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Perhaps  you'd  hardly 
believe  it,  but  he  rated  the  huntsman  like  a  good'un 
t'other  day  when  we  were  finding  in  Hollycopse,  for 
running  against  him  and  making  him  ride  over  the 
hounds.  There's  Noble  knows  all  about  it — ask  him." 

And  hearing  his  name  mentioned,  he  was  sure 
in  complimentary  terms  or  they  never  would  have 
come  from  the  Squire's  lips,  the  noble  old  hound 
shewed  his  teeth  and  grinned  in  cordial  corroboration 
of  what  Sir  Compton  said.  Clearly,  Alan  Lambert 
was  an  honest,  hearty,  frank,  outspoken  fellow, 
whatever  else  might  be  laid  to  his  charge,  and  it  was 
rather  spiteful  of  Clara  to  say  otherwise. 

But  Clara  stuck  to  her  point. 

"You  don't  know  Mr.  Lambert,  papa,  as  well  as 
I  do,"  she  continued,  with  flashing  eyes,  at  the 
remembrance  of  Rachel's  marked  partiality  to  him 
that  evening.     "  He  has  the  sweetest  tongue   and 
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the  most  insinuating  manner  when  he  chooses. 
That  apparent  frankness  of  his  serves  the  turn  very 
well,  at  times,  no  doubt.  He  sees  it  in  you,  and  in 
Percy,  and  thinks  it  the  correct  thing,  most  likely, 
where  he  wants  to  shew  off.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
it's  worth  notice  ;  for  it's  simply  ridiculous  in  an 
obscure  person  like  he  is,  dependent  for  his  bread 
on  charity  almost." 

"  Hollo !  no,  no !  that  won't  do !"  cried  the 
Squire,  sitting  upright,  as  though  bound  to  be 
just,  at  all  costs.  "Earns  what  he  gets  anyhow. 
Yes,  yes,  Lyons  has  his  quid  pro  quo  from  every- 
body that  works  for  him.  Leave  him  alone  for 
that.  All  the  same,  if  the  young  filly  down  there 
at  Greystone  comes  too  much  of  her  nonsense 
over  us,  why  then,  bless  her  little  heart !  they  must 
sharpen  the  bit  rather  more,  that's  all  !  Eh,  eh, 
what's  Percy  about  ?  Never  means,  does  he,  to  let 
a  raw,  half-bred  chap  like  that  come  in  before  him 
by  a  length,  or  anything  like  it — and  he  the  son  of 
his  father  ?     Pshaw  !" 

Which  making  old  Noble  look  up  and  grin  again, 
the  Squire  contentedly  resumed  his  pipe  for  what 
more  Clara  had  to  say  to  him.  Having  far  too  much 
faith  in  the  blue  blood  in  his  veins,  and  how,  spite  of 
those  curls  of  his  lip,  Angelo  Lyons  prized  it  for  the 
sake  of  his  child,  to  doubt  but  that  "  if  he  were 
told  of  any  living  soul  who  stood  between  him  and 
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his,  Angelo  Lyons's  wishes,  how  Percy  would  be  free 
to  walk  over  the  course  at  his  leisure." 

But  seemingly  Clara  Thornhill  was  not  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking.  Apparently  she  had  shrewd 
doubts  whether  Percy,  with  all  his  sangre  azul, 
against  Alan  Lambert's  plebeian  red,  would  carry 
away  the  prize  so  easily ;  and,  so,  would  not  let  her 
father  rest  till  she  opened  his  eyes  to  the  truth  of  it. 
That  Mr.  Lambert  greatly  admired  Miss  Lyons  no 
one  doubted ;  and  that  Miss  Lyons  had  none  but 
the  kindest  things  to  say  of  Mr.  Lambert,  was 
equally  clear.  So  Clara  really  had  some  grounds 
for  alarm ;  believing  as  she  did  that  Percy  was 
smitten  with  Rachel's  beauty,  and  that  although 
her  mother  did  not  say  so,  she  desired  the  contem- 
plated "  union  of  interests,"  for  very  good  reasons, 
as  much  as  her  father  did.  Was  it  not  her  duty, 
therefore,  to  stand  by  Percy,  in  his  absence,  and 
take  care  no  one,  if  she  could  help  it,  reigned 
supreme  with  Rachel  but  himself?  The  grand 
point  was  to  arouse  her  easy  father  to  a  true  view 
of  the  case  ;  till  she  did  which,  he  would,  with  his 
usual  good  nature,  do  anything  for  any  young  fellow 
who  would  listen  to  his  sporting  stories  over  the 
dessert  as  Mr.  Lambert  did  when  he  dined  at 
the  Hall.  And  what  had  he  secured  to  himself  by 
it  ?  Carte  blanche  there  whenever  he  pleased,  and 
dogs,  and  guns,  and  gamekeepers  at  his  call,  and  "  a 
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mount/'  like  a  gentleman,  when  inclined  for  a  run 
with  the  hounds,  and  he  could  get  away  from  "  the 
shop."  And  to  shew  how  saucy  it  had  made  him — 
he  was  on  Tinker,  one  of  the  Squire's  best  hunters, 
when  he  rated  the  huntsman  so  roundly  for  riding 
against  him.  What  next?  Clara  thought  she 
knew  what,  "  if  a  gentle  check  were  not  put  to 
it."  So,  having  broken  the  ice,  she  would  have 
"  one  more  onset  against  that  sly,  soft-faced,  silvery- 
tongued,  insinuating  l  Mr.  Alan/  as  Rachel  usually 
called  him,  while  her  father  was  in  the  humour  ; 
and,  if  that  failed,  then  she  would  have  it  out  with 
Rachel  herself,  come  what  would  of  it  !  For  as  to 
Percy  ever  being  beaten  by  a  penniless  wanderer,  as 
you  might  call  him,  like  Alan  Lambert — a  pretty 
thing  for  a  Buck  Thornhill  to  say  of  himself  \" 

"  What  Rachel  can  see  in  him,  I  can't  think," 
resumed  Clara,  when  her  father  put  the  pipe  again 
to  his  lips,  with  a  drowsy  look  that  told  her  she  must 
be  quick  if  she  wanted  to  keep  him  awake. 
"  Who  or  what  is  this  Mr.  Alan  Lambert,  I  should 
like  to  know,  to  be  always  in  her  mind  ?  It's 
quite  preposterous !  Talk  of  what  you  will,  she 
drags  him  in.  Do  you  call  that  right,  papa,  when 
she  is  as  good  as  engaged  to  Percy  ?" 

"  Wrhat,  my  dear  V9 

"  Rachel's  making  the  fuss  she  does  about  Mr. 
Lambert  V9 
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tc  Does  she  ?  I'll  trounce  her  \" 
"  Didn't  you  see,  then,  how  they  went  on  to- 
gether at  chess  ?  The  idea  of  her  beating  him  two 
games  out  of  three  !  and  the  Vicar  has  never  check- 
mated him  once.  Oh,  it's  too  palpable  !  What 
would  Percy  say  if  he  knew  it  ?  And  he  shall,  too, 
if  I  see  more  of  it.  The  absurdity  of  her  making 
such  a  to-do  with  a  poor,  obscure,  unknown  person, 
as  you  may  say,  like  Alan  Lambert.  Would  I  allow 
it  if  I  were  Percy  ?  Good  blood,  indeed  !  Who's 
to  know  that  ?  Of  course  his  hands  are  white,  as 
artists'  hands  generally  are,  doing  nothing  but  hold- 
ing their  pencils  and  paint-brushes.  That's  nothing 
to  go  by.  He  had  parents  of  some  sort,  I  suppose  ; 
shouldn't  you  think  so  ?" 
«  Not  unlikely." 

"  Well,  then,  papa,  does  it  seem  possible,  is  it 
credible  that  he  should  know  no  more  about 
them  than  I  do  ?  And,  yet,  he  knows  he  was 
i  adopted,'  he  says,  '  and  brought  up  in  Rome  by  a 
rich  old  man  who  died  when  he  was  sixteen,  leaving 
him  only  fifteen  hundred  florins  for  his  support,  and 
to  finish  his  studies;  in  case,  if  he  left  him  more — now 
does  that  seem  at  all  natural  ? — he  should  e  be  too 
independent  of  his  Art,  to  care  to  earn  his  living  by 
the  works  of  his  own  hands.  Can  you  believe,  papa, 
that  that  miserly  old  gentleman  who  adopted  and 
brought  him  up,  as  he  says,  at  the  Hague,  and  in 
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Italy,  knew  nothing  of  his  parentage  ?  Do  misers 
act  in  that  way  ?  As  mamma  says,  '  mightn't  he 
have  been  his  own  illegitimate  child,  or  a  relation's, 
for  which  he  was  obliged  to  provide  V  Anyhow, 
it's  extremely  ridiculous  of  them  at  Greystone 
House,  making  so  much  of  him." 

"  Whew !"  whistled  the  Squire,  jumping  up  as  if 
suddenly  awoke  by  something  that  tickled  the 
whim ;  "  fancy  his  rating  the  huntsman  as  he  did 
that  day  for  making  him  ride  over  old  Rvfus ! 
Plucky,  wasn't  it  ?  Oh — eh — ah — thinks,  does 
your  mother,  the  old  picture  collector  had  more 
meanings  than  one  in  it  ?  Yes,  but  how  could  that 
be,  silly,  and  he  left  him  barely  enough  at  his 
death  to  bind  him  to  a  master  till  he  could  earn 
his  own  bread  ?  Zounds  !  a  father  treat  flesh  and 
blood  of  his  own  that  way,  come  as  he  might  ?  Any- 
how, there's  some  good  blood  in  the  fellow,  or  do 
you  think  he  could  ride  as  he  does  ?  Hang  me  ! 
if  he  don't  sit  a  horse  as  though  he'd  hunted  the 
country  as  long  as  I  have.  All  the  same,  if  little 
Miss  down  there  at  Greystone  comes  it  too  saucy 
over  us,  leave  her  to  me  !  Skittish,  eh  ?  Bless  her 
little  heart !  it's  the  way  with  you  all  'when  you've 
got  too  much  rein,  after  keeping  you  in.  But, 
mind  you,  your  mother's  wrong  about  his  being 
old — what's  his  name's  son  ?  Isaac  Nathan,  in 
Market  Street,  knows  better  than  that.    Else,  do  you 
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suppose  Lyons  would  have  taken  him  by  the  hand  as 
he  did  ?  Not  he.  How  many  picture-dealings  was  it 
Nathan  was  telling  your  aunt  Ada  he  had  had  at  the 
Hague,  one  time  or  another,  with  old  Virtuoso  ?  No 
mistake  about  the  lad's  living  with  him  till  he 
died;  that's  all  clear  enough.  Why  should  Nathan 
tell  a  lie  about  it  ?  What's  Alan  Lambert  to  him  ? 
There  he  was  under  the  old  man's  roof  at  Rome 
when  Nathan  went  to  the  sale  of  his  pictures  and 
marbles;  and  there  he  had  been,  slaving  for  the 
grasping  old  curmudgeon,  more  or  less,  ever  since  he 
dropped  on  him  at  the  Hague,  and  took  him  in 
when  he  was  eight  years  old,  to  be  company  for 
him,  they  said,  and  save  him  from  having  his  throat 
cut  for  the  money  he  kept  about  him." 

"  Yes,  but,  papa,  that's  no  reason — if  it's  true — 
a  mere  under-clerk  should  be  made  so  much  of  by 
Rachel.  For  how  does  she  know  but  that  he  came 
from  the  lowest  ranks  before  that  old  miser  took 
him  ?  And  if  not,  please,  then,  just  to  answer 
me  this  question — which  is  Rachel  Lyons  to  be, 
Mrs.  Percy  Thornhill  or  Mrs.  Lambert?  For  I 
think  we  ought  to  know." 

"  Eh,  eh — what — Percy  going  to  let  Alan  Lam- 
bert, or  any  one  else,  carry  the  course  against  him 
with  a  walk-over  ?  Fiddlesticks  !  And  he  the 
son  of  his  father?  Whew!  Well  the  old  dog 
may    grin.     Hark  you  !      Lady  Rachel— eh,  eh  — 

VOL.    II.  9 
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nothing  in  that  ? — nothing  in  my  Lady  ? — eh — 
my  Lady  Rachel — to  Angelo  Lyons — with  all  his 
money  ?  Pooh  !  Give  me  a  kiss,  you  goose.  Good 
night  !  Aye,  aye,  the  youngster  sits  a  horse  well ; 
and  there  isn't  a  doubt  Joe  Clutton  was  a  bit  wrong 
that  day  about  Rufus;    but   no,  I'll  be  damned, 

if " 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  papa,"  cried  Clara,  stopping  his 
mouth  with  another  kiss.  And  so,  having  set  fire 
to  the  train,  away  she  went,  singing,  to  her  pillow  ; 
as  sing  she  well  might  at  the  thought  of  how  clever 
she  had  been,  and  how  delighted  Percy  would  be 
when  he  heard  of  it ! 


CHAPTER   VI. 


Though  the  Squire  seemed  to  treat  so  lightly  what 
Clara  said  to  him  of  Rachel  Lyons's  partiality  for 
Alan  Lambert,  he  thought  more  of  it  than  he  cared 
to  confess. 

By  nature  Sir  Compton  was  indolent,  and  w7ould 
have  stood  looking  at  a  bull  running  at  him,  beyond 
the  verge  of  prudence,  before  he  got  out  of  his  way. 
He  was  constitutionally  indisposed  to  take  offence 
or  alarm ;  though,  when  excited,  he  went  great 
lengths.  So  perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  him,  with 
his  proneness  not  to  bestir  himself  till  he  was  abso- 
lutely obliged,  that  in  Lady  Thornhill  and  his 
eldest  daughter  Clara  he  had  those  at  his  elbow  to 
spur  him  on  or  hold  him  back  when  he  was  too  slow 
or  too  fast.  For  the  easy,  but  irascible,  Squire  of 
Buck  was  apt  to  go  to  extremes — at  one  time  to  be 
scarcely  moveable,  at  another  in  such  a  hurry  to  get 
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on,  that  sometimes  Miss  Clara  and  her  mamma  had 
enough  to  do  to  at  all  preserve  that  needful  equili- 
brium with  him,  the  which  though  he  was  con- 
tinually upsetting,  he  declared  he  "loved  above  all 
things."  If  Sir  Compton  had  only  done  what  he 
ought  to  have  done,  and  left  undone  what  he  ought 
not,  he  would  have  had  a  clear  income  of  ten  thou- 
sand a-year;  but  as  he  was  always  under  the  delu- 
sion that  none  of  them  at  the  Hall  understood  the 
delight  of  observing  the  happy  medium  but  himself, 
somehow,  with  a  nominal  rent-roll  to  that  agreeable 
amount,  he  could  not  say,  with  certainty,  that  he 
had  more  than  a  third  of  it  to  spend,  if  indeed  he 
had  that. 

The  thought  that  the  Buck  rental  had  fallen  from 
ten  thousand  a-year  to  less  than  three,  in  his  hands, 
greatly  depressed  Sir  Compton  at  times.  But  he 
was  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  and  any  prospect 
in  view,  however  remote,  of  coming  money  from 
any  possible  source,  drove  away  *'  dull  care"  in  a 
moment.  Nothing  could  persuade  him  but  that, 
like  his  father,  he  was  a  favourite  of  Fortune,  seeing 
what  his  provident  sire  died  worth.  But  he  forgot 
when  thus  weighing  himself  with  the  prudent  old 
Baronet,  that  Sir  Roderick's  life  was  passed  in  mak- 
ing money,  whereas  his  own  was  passed  in  spending 
it.  Still,  the  Buck  rent-roll,  as  it  came  to  him, 
would  have  scarcely  felt  Sir  Compton's  other  pet  ex- 
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cesses,  if,  one  Epsom-time  when  a  sporting  friend 
of  his  won  Twenty  Thousand  Pounds,  it  had  not 
occurred  to  him  "  whether  the  brown  filly,  My 
Little  Lady j  in  the  paddock  at  Buck,  '  mightn't 
fetch  him  a  pretty  penny/  "  From  which  hour  to 
when  poor  Lady  Thornhill  succeeded  in  making  it 
tolerably  clear  to  him  that  "  his  racers  would  be 
their  ruin  if  they  ran  away  with  any  more  of  what 
was  left  them/'  how  many  more  mortgages  there 
had  been  on  "  the  old  place"  for  those  next 
Derbies,  and  next  Cups,  which  were  to  fill  his 
pockets  full,  his  lawyer  and  his  banker  knew  very 
well  if  no  one  else  did. 

But  the  game  was  not  up  yet.  And  while  there 
was  a  straw  to  catch  at — talk  of  sinking  to  Sir 
Compton  Thornhill,  indeed ! 

"  Ha !  ha  !  that's  all  very  fine  !  "  he  would  say 
to  them  at  home,  when  Lady  Thornhill  spoke  of 
economising,  and  giving  up  their  Marine  Villa  at 
Cowes,  and  Clara  saw  "  no  necessity,  now  Percy  was 
away,  for  them  to  keep  open  house  as  they  had 
done ;" — "  all  true  enough  !  But  wait  a  bit  and  see 
what  Flower-Of-The- Flock's  going  to  do.  I'd  advise 
you.  How,  if  Maltby  Thorpe  had  listened  to  them, 
and  broken  up  at  Holly  Grove  before  Skinflint  ran  ? 
I  say — eh,  eh,  my  lady — where  would  his  Twenty 
Thousand  have  been  ?     In  his  pocket  now,  eh  ?" 

And  as  off  went  the  Squire,  whistling,  after  those 
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'  fixers/ — not  choosing  perhaps  to  be  told  how  much 
that  lucky  Derby-day  had  since  then  cost  his  turf- 
mad  neighbour, — all  his  loving  wife  and  daughter 
could  do  was  to  "  hope  for  the  best,"  and  u  pray  to 
goodness  that  nothing  might  happen  to  prevent  the 
proposed  union  between  Percy  and  Rachel  Lyons, 
or  what  would  be  the  end  of  it  all  ?" 

No  doubt  Sir  Compton  often  asked  himself  the 
same  question.  But  it  is  difficult,  even  with  the 
yvish  to  do  so,  always  to  retrace  false  steps.  And 
in  the  case  of  a  sanguine  temper  like  the  Squire's, 
with  a  special  horse  in  training  ("  as  certain  to  win, 
with  fair  p^ay,  as  that  he  stood  on  four  legs,'')  to 
keep  him  wound  up  to  certainty  pitch — the  only 
chance  there  seemed  of  his  ever  knowing  the  value  of 
money  was  when  he  had  no  more  to  lose. 

But  brave  Sir  Compton  had  "  another  string  to  his 
bow"  besides  Floicer- Of -The -Flock,  which  made 
him  puff  away  at  his  pipe  as  placidly  as  he  did 
while  Clara  was  talking  to  him.  Fail  Flower-  Of-  The- 
Flock,  there  was  "The  Little  Filly/'  as  he  called 
her,  at  Greystone  House,  "worth  mints  of  money, 
and  Percy's  own  in  two  years  if  he  liked  to  have 
her."  Of  that  the  Squire  made  no  more  doubt  than 
that  if  it  cost  Angelo  Lyons  half  his  fortune  to 
insure  the  match,  he  would  gladly  give  it.  So  there 
was  money  enough  at  command,  as  long  as  Percy 
minded  his  hits;  and  the  Buck  property  all  his  own 
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one  of  these  days,  without  a  shilling's  mortgage  on  it, 
if  he  played  his  cards  well.  For  should  Mr.  Lyons 
marry  again,"  Sir  Compton  reasoned  with  himself, 
"  it  would  not  be  till  after  his  daughter  was  married; 
and  before  her  father  ever  called  her  my  Lady,  trust 
him,  Sir  Compton,  for  taking  good  care  Buck  Park 
was  all  right  again,  and  part  of  the  nuptial  bargain, 
or  call  him  an  ass." 

So  silly  an  idea,  therefore,  as  any  young  fellow 
living,  much  less  a  poor  dependant  on  her  father's 
bounty,  like  Alan  Lambert,  eclipsing  Sir  Percy 
Thornhill,  Bart. — that  was  to  be — in  Rachel  Lyons's 
eyes,  made  the  Squire  smile.  It  was  too  ludicrous 
for  a  serious  thought.  And  "  if  little  Miss  herself 
had  her  freaks  and  fancies,  where  would  they  all  fly 
to  in  a  moment  when  her  father  gave  the  word  of 
command  ?  Where  alone  he  bade  them  begone  to, 
as  sure  as  a  gun."  But  when  he  re-considered  it  next 
day,  while  sauntering  about  with  old  Noble,  it  oc- 
curred to  the  Squire  that  "  that  youngster  Alan  Lam- 
bert was  certainly  a  very  good  looking  fellow,  and 
well-mannered,  and  with  a  deuce  of  a  spirit  of  his 
own,  too,  as  Joe  Clutton  could  tell/'  Which  bringing 
him  to  a  stand  still,  he  was  buried  in  a  brown-study 
for  a  minute  or  two ;  when  whistling  old  Noble 
out  of  the  shrubs,  he  struck  across  the  spinnie  to  a 
path  that  wound  round  the  hill-side  to  the  Green, 
and  presently  was  gaily  tapping  at  Mary  Finch's 
door  for  admittance. 
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u  Ha,  Mary  !  how  goes  it  with  you  to-day  ?"  said 
the  Squire,  cheeringly  greeting  old  Molly  with  his 
usual  heartiness.  "  Well  as  ever  ?  Yes,  so  you  look  ! 
And  how's  Hester  ?  Out  and  about  j  never  idle,  eh  V* 

"Thank  the  Lord  I  no,  Sir  Compton.  Though  it 
was  seven  weeks  I  kept  my  bed  after  that  fright, 
when  Miss  Lyons  came  of  age.  God  be  praised ! 
I'm  as  strong  as  I  am.  Won't  your  Honour  be 
seated  V 

The  Squire  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  I  hope  my  Lady  and  the  young  ladies  are  well  ? 
And  Mr.  Percy  " — but  there  Molly  stopped  short, 
as  if  suddenly  checked  by  something  that  tied  her 
tongue. 

"  Yes,  yes,  grows  a  great  fellow,  don't  he  ?" 
caught  up  Sir  Compton.  "  Never  seen  him  in  his 
uniform,  have  you  V 

Molly's  eyes  glistened. 

"  Won't  easily  match  him  for  good  looks  here- 
abouts, eh,  Mary  V 

Molly  smiled. 

"Nor  for  a  good  heart  either,  when  you  know 
him,  I  can  tell  you,  Mary." 

"Sure  he's  a  fine  handsome  gentleman  !"  granted 
Molly,  "  and  wonderfully  grown  !  Law  !  Sir  Comp- 
ton, don't  I  remember  him  and  Miss  Clara  when 
they  were  no  higher  much  than  your  walking-stick, 
and  used  to  come  down  to  the  Broadway  on  their 
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Shetland  ponies,  with  Sam,  the  under- groom,  to  see 
poor  dear  Misses,  and  bring  her  all  sorts  of  nice 
things  from  the  Hall.  Now  look  at  them  !  God 
bless  us  !  who  would  have  thought  then  of  what  was 
to  happen  ?  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  us !  Sir 
Compton.  We  need  be  always  saying  it.  And 
Mr.  Percy's  likely  to  be  going  away,  is  he,  with  his 
regiment  ?  Ah,  well !  he's  young ;  and  been  brought 
up  to  fear  the  Lord ;  so  what  matters  where  we  be, 
if  He  is  with  us  V 

"  Aye,  aye,  Mary,  we  needn't  fear  then,  need  we  ?" 

"  No,  no,  sure  !  That's  what  I  tell  Mr.  Lambert 
when  he  says  what  he's  gone  through  since  he  can 
remember.  Tf  God  hadn't  been  his  help  and  strength, 
Sir  Compton,  how  would  he  have  been  here  now  ?" 
and  old  Molly  rocked  herself  backwards  and  forwards 
in  her  chair  with  the  thought  of  it. 

"  Gone  through  no  little,  I  daresay,"  rejoined  Sir 
Compton,  with  the  handle  of  his  stick  between  his 
lips.  "Poor  lad  !  Yes,  had  to  battle  it  hard  by  all 
accounts.  Strange  history  !  Ah,  and  finds  himself 
snug  and  comfortable  now  on  the  Green  V 

"  Thank  the  Lord  !  yes,  we  hope  so,  Sir  Compton. 
He  makes  no  complaints.  Though  it's  not  much 
old  folks  like  we  can  do  for  him.  But  so  long  as, 
please  the  Lord,  he  has  his  health  and  appetite,  it's  a 
deal  pleasanter  for  him,  after  office  hours,  aint  it, 
than  down  in  that  smoky   town  ?     Though,  to    be 
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sure,  when  he  first  came  to  us  it  was  dull  to  be  all 
alone.  But,  law  !  he  was  never  idle  from  morning 
to  night ;  else,  we  don't  know  what  he  would  have 
done.  And  now  there's  the  Priory  for  him  to  go  to, 
and  welcome,  whenever  he  likes,  and  your  Honour 
and  my  Lady's  so  good  to  him  up  at  the  Hall,  it's 
quite  gay-like  to  hear  him  singing  and  whistling  over 
his  pictures  when  he  comes  home.  Hester  often 
says,  f  what  we  should  do  without  him  she  don't 
know.'  It  seems  so  natural  his  face  does  !  And  he's 
such  a  kind,  dear,  feeling  gentleman,  and  so  thought- 
ful !  it's  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  get  him  to  let  us 
make  him  a  pudding  or  pancake  with  the  cold  meat, 
if  he  thinks  either  of  us  is  ailing." 

"  Ah  —  eh  —  sings  and  whistles  over  his  work, 
does  he  ?"  followed  up  the  Squire,  with  a  chuckle. 
"That's  the  way  to  make  light  of  it,  Mary,  isn't 
it  ?  Zounds,  yes  !  There's  Job  Ginger,  my  groom, 
shew  me  any  fellow,  in  Buck,  can  dress  a  horse  like 
Joe  can — and  he's  always  whistling.  Ah,  and  Mr. 
Lambert  still  sticks  to  his  paintings  ?" 

"  Aye,  sure,  Sir  Compton — while  the  light  lasts, 
from  the  moment  he's  swallowed  his  dinner  to  when 
he  can  see  no  more.  Least-ways,  unless  he  goes 
over  to  the  Priory  to  dine,  or  give  Miss  Lyons  a 
lesson.  And,  may  be,  that's  why  he  hasn't  finished 
her  picture  long  before  now.  Mercy  on  us  !  what 
a  head  he  must  have  !     As  Hester  says,  there  she  is 
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speaking  to  you,  and  following  you  round  the  room 
with  her  eyes  so,  it  makes  her  all  in  a  maze  like  to 
look  at  her." 

"  Oh — indeed — so  like  as  that,  is  it  ?" 

"  Wonderful !  "  and  Molly  clasped  her  hands 
tight  in  her  lap.  "  To  think,"  she  muttered,  as  the 
blood  left  her  face  pale  as  parchment,  "  to  think  he 
should  have  made  such  a  beautiful  likeness  of  Miss 
Rachel,  and  neither  Hester  nor  I  knew  the  other 
beside  her,  in  white,  with  the  daisies  in  her  hair,  was 
Miss  Jane  Rosse,  till  he  told  us.  And,  yet,  if  we'd 
thought  a  moment,  of  course  they  were  both  dressed 
alike  at  the  ball,  to  please  Miss  Falconbridge — as  like 
as  two  peas." 

"Oh— eh — ah — "  said  the  Squire,  reddening, 
"  made  a  hit  of  Miss  Lyons,  eh  ? — not  of  Miss 
Rosse  ?"  And  looking  up  at  the  clock  in  the 
corner,  as  he  rose  from  his  chair, — "  Tell  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, will  you,  Mary,  when  he  comes  home,  if  he's 
not  otherwise  engaged  to-day  or  to-morrow,  to  come 
over ;"  but  seemingly  minded  to  make  surer  of  it 
than  Molly's  memory  might  do,  "  Could  you  find 
me  a  bit  of  paper  and  a  pen  handy?"  he  asked. 
"  If  so,  I  will  leave  a  line  for  him,  which  will  be 
better." 

"Sure,  sure!  Sir  Compton."  But  the  quest  for 
a  suitable  pen,  "  that  would  mark,"  anywhere  about 
Molly's  tables  or  dresser  proving  unsuccessful : — 
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rt If  your  Honour  wouldn't  think  it  too  much 
trouble,  to  step  up  stairs/'  she  added,  leading  the 
way  to  Mr.  Lambert's  inkstand  and  paper-case, 
"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  brought  the  picture  he's 
doing  down  to  look  at,  while  he  was  at  breakfast. 
For  that's  what  he  does  nearly  always  when  he's 
been  at  work  late  on  it.  Mercy  on  us  !  it's  enough 
to  lay  him  up,  the  work  he  does.  But,  law  !  his 
heart's  in  it,  or  he  couldn't  do  it.  God  be  thanked  ! 
he  has  his  health  and  appetite.  Heaven  help  us  ! 
We  need  be  always  saying  it." 

Which  bringing  them  into  Mr.  Alan's  pretty  bow- 
windowed  sitting-room — strewed  all  over  with  a 
delightful  disorder  to  his  own  artistic  eye,  by  no 
means  shared  by  old  Molly  or  Hester, — there,  sure 
enough,  as  Molly  had  supposed,  was  such  a  startling 
likeness  of  Miss  Lyons  on  a  chair  near  the  window, 
as  made  the  Squire  stare ! 

Sir  Compton  stood  looking  at  it  with  open  eyes ! 
and  seeing  how  struck  he  was,  Molly  laid  the  paper  - 
case  open,  and  a  pen  beside  it,  without  a  word. 
Perhaps  she  had  her  own  thoughts  on  the  subject  as 
well  as  Sir  Compton,  which  kept  her  mute  till  it 
pleased  him  to  speak.  Of  course  Molly  was  aware 
of  how  smitten  the  young  Squire  of  Buck  was  with 
Miss  Lyons;  and  having  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
the  talked  of  match  between  them  would  be  a  very 
desirable  event  for  Sir  Compton  himself,  "  over  head 
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and  ears  as  he  was  in  debt,"  it  may  have  occurred 
to  her,  as  the  Squire  stared  first  at  one  inimitable 
portrait  of  his  intended  daughter-in-law,  then  at 
another  over  the  fire  place,  then  at  another  over  the 
sofa,  then  on  endless  rough  sketches  bearing  un- 
mistakable resemblances  to  them,  lying  about  in  all 
directions, — "  what,  in  pity's  name,  would  come  of 
it,  if  so  be  Mr.  Lambert  was  smitten,  too  ?  and  Miss 
Rachel  really  and  truly  liked  him  as  much  as  they 
said  she  did  ?" 

"  The  very  picture  of  her  ! — life  itself !  M  said  Sir 
Compton,  looking  round  the  room  with  an  absent 
gaze,  as  if  hardly  quite  comprehending  what  it  was 
he  was  thinking  of.  When  seeing  a  richly  worked 
crimson  cloth  over  a  small  tripod  table  in  one  corner, 
on  which  stood  a  glass-flower-dish  full  of  geranium 
blossoms, — "  Ah — eh — and  what's  this  V3  he  asked 
eagerly,  while  examining  the  beautifully  embroidered 
border  through  his  glasses.  "Very  handsome  !  very! 
very !  And  cost  a  pretty  penny,  too,  I'll  bet  a 
shilling." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Sir  Compton,"  laughed  Molly,  "not  a 
halfpenny  but  what  Miss  Lyons  paid  to  work  it 
with  her  own  hands,  be  sure  of  that — not  a  half- 
penny !" 

"  Ah — eh — oh  ;"  and  sitting  down,  the  Squire 
scribbled  off  his  little  note  of  invitation  for  the 
morrow, — "  Got  it  as  cheap  as  that,  did  he  Mary  ? 
He's  a  lucky  fellow  !" 
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"  Well/'  said  Molly,  mysteriously,  while  readjust- 
ing the  corner  of  the  worked  border  which  Sir 
Compton  had  put  out  of  its  right  fold,  in  examining 
it,  "  to  be  sure  it's  no  business  of  mine.  But  may 
be  Miss  Lyons — for  she's  a  kind-hearted  young 
lady — had  it  in  her  mind  to  make  Mr.  Lambert  a 
little  return-like  for  the  trouble  he  took,  God  help 
us  !  about  those  strange  lamps  he  went  such  a  way 
for,  and  which  set  them  all  against  him  so  down  at 
*  the  works' — which  do  seem  so  wicked  of  them, 
don't  it,  Sir  Compton  ?" 

"Jealousy,  jealousy,  nothing  else!  Rough  lot 
those  fellows  down  there.  Hardly  a  match  for  them, 
is  he  ?  Pity  he  ever  went  there.  He's  not  fitted  for 
it.  We  must  find  something  better  for  him.  Yes, 
yes,  I  shall  speak  to  Mr.  Lyons  about  it.  Oh,  and 
how  does  he  get  on  with  them  now  V 

"  Law,  Sir  Compton !  sure  he'd  get  on  peaceably 
enough  with  them,  if  they'd  let  him." 

"  But  they  won't,  eh  ?" 

"  Whatever  they  do,  he  makes  no  complaints. 
It's  not  in  him  to  complain.  And,  as  Hester  says, 
'if  a  wasp  stung  him  he'd  put  it  out  of  window 
without  hurting  it.'  Lord  help  us !  they  might 
crush  him  with  their  cruelty,  and  he'd  do  his  most 
for  them  all  the  same.  But" — and  Molly  looked 
up  at  the  Squire  with  rather  a  perturbed  expression, 
as  if  she  feared  she  had  been  too  free  with  her 
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tongue, — "I  hope,  Sir  Compton,  you  won't  think 
Mr.  Lambert's  discontented  any  ;  for  there's  not  a 
more  contented  creature  living." 

"  True,  true,  Mary ;  everybody  can  see  it ;  be- 
haves exceedingly  well ;  yes,  yes  !" 

"  And  would  be  so  angry  with  me,  Sir  Compton, 
if  he  heard  I  had  meddled  with  what  didn't  concern 
me ;  for  he  can't  abear  meddlesome  people.  And 
I'm  sure  Sir  Compton,  I  wouldn't  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  speak  as  I  did,  only  I've  said  to  Hester  many 
a  time  how  I  was  sure  neither  Sir  Compton,  nor  my 
Lady,  nor  Lady  Ada,  knew  what  Mr.  Lambert  had 
to  put  up  with  down  among  those  low  fellows  at '  the 
works.'  It's  heart-rending  !  But  God  help  us  !  and 
have  us  in  His  keeping !  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor  ;  then  what  matters  what  man  can  do  unto  us  ? 
Ah  me !  it's  a  world,  Sir  Compton,  full  of  wicked- 
ness, and  deceit,  and  perils  and  pitfalls  we  live  in. 
Please  to  mind  your  Honour  don't  slip,  going  down ; 
for  the  stairs  are  awkward,  if  you're  not  used  to 
them." 

And  safe  at  the  bottom : — 

"  Good  day  !  good  day  !  Mary,"  said  the  Squire, 
cheerily,  as  he  pressed  a  half-crown  into  her  hand. 
"  You  are  quite  right  about  that  place  there  at  '  the 
works'  being  unsuitable  for  Mr.  Lambert.  Yes, 
yes  !  we  must  look  out  for  something  better  for 
him.     But  I  say,  Mary,  that's  between  ourselves, 
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eh,  at  present  ?  Aye,  aye — good  bye — time  enough 
to  talk  about  it  when  we've  got  it — yes,  yes — I 
understand — not  a  word — good  bye." 

"  Ah  me  \n  sighed  Molly,  as  she  sank  down  in 
her  easy  chair,  "  no  wonder  he  stared,  good  man. 
Enough  to  make  him,  if  he  knew  as  much  as  I  do. 
"Well,  well,  God  knows  best.  Mercy  on  us  !  how's 
it  to  end  ?"  and  letting  her  chin  drop,  Molly  closed 
her  eyes  for  a  nap,  till  Hester  came  in  from  he* 
bakings.  And  presently  she  seemed  to  be  dream- 
ing, and — "Humph!"  she  muttered — "my  Lady 
Rachel — my  Lady  ! — what  then  ? — money  !  money  ! 
— aye,  aye,  and  break  the  poor  child's  heart  for  it  ? 
Told  Hester,  didn't  she,  she  wouldn't  wed  him  for 
the  world  ? — Lady  Rachel ! — aye,  aye,  well  Sir  Comp- 
ton  might  stare. — God  help  us !  what's  to  be  the 
end  of  it  ? — Oh,  my  heart !"  and  Molly  groaned 
deeply. — "Hester! — see,  see — can't  get  the  stains 
out  of  the  stones — Hester — help  !  help  ! — merciful 
Lord  ! — see,  see  ! — there,  there  V*  and  starting  up, 
Molly  heaved  a  long  breath  of  relief  to  find  it  was 
only  a  dream.  But  it  had  taken  the  blood  from  her 
face  and  hands ;  and  when  Hester  came  running  in 
from  the  oven,  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  poor  old 
Molly  was  as  cold  as  a  stone. 

Not  so  the  Squire  of  Buck  Park.  He  had  seen 
and  heard  enough  in  Mary's  pretty  cottage  omcc 
that  day  to  make  his  pnl  I  beat  fast   and  to  fill  him 
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with  the  liveliest  acknowledgments  of  his  daughter 
Clara's  discernment.  He  was  confirmed  in  his  sus- 
picions as  to  "  who  was  a  good  deal  more  in  Mr. 
Lambert's  thoughts,  seemingly,  than  Percy  would 
be  best  pleased  at  if  he  knew  it  ;  also  who  was 
uppermost  in  Miss  Rachel's,  if  his  eyes  didn't 
deceive  him :" — 

"Yes,  yes,  it's  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  my  face, 
proof  positive  !"  mused  the  Squire,  as  he  went  back 
home,  brimful  of  it.  "  Facts  are  facts.  Turn  which 
way  I  would,  who  stared  me  in  the  face  up  in  his 
room  there  ?  Rachel  Lyons  !  Fond  of  blue  eyes  and 
golden  hair,  seemingly  ?  Humph  !  I  wonder  if  her 
father  knows  how  many  inimitable  likenesses  there 
are  of  Lady  Percy  Thornhill,  that  is  to  be,  in  Alan 
Lambert's  lodgings  ?  Time  he  did,  if  he  don't. 
And  Lady  Ada,  what's  she  about  ?  Is  she  blind  ? 
Hardly  fair,  though,  towards  Percy,  anyhow. 
Whether  or  no,  I'm  his  father,  that's  clear ;  and — 
and — I'm  damned  if  I  stand  by  and  see  him  dis- 
tanced by  a  mushroom-chap  like  him  on  The  Green 
there,  however  well  he  can  ride  with  the  hounds,  if 
I  can  help  it — who — blood  or  no  blood— might  have 
been  picked  up  out  of  the  streets,  as  Clara  says,  for 
anything  we  know  to  the  contrary.  Plain  as  the 
nose  on  my  face,  proof  positive  1"  and  away  strode 
Sir  Compton  with  it  all  to  Lady  Thornhill.     And 
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next  day  after  breakfast  off  he  trotted  on  his  old 
•  hack/  Sir  Roderick,  that  he  "  wouldn't  have  taken 
a  thousand  guineas  for,"  to  Greystone  House,  on 
pressing  business. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

BAD    NEWS    FROM    TRINIDAD. 

Mr.  Lyons  was  sitting,  writing,  in  the  large  dingy- 
business  back-room  overlooking  his  garden,  of 
which  mention  was  made  in  a  foregoing  chapter, 
when  Sir  Compton  Thornhill  was  announced.  His 
table  was  strewed  with  letters  and  papers,  and  lying 
open  under  his  eye  was  a  foreign  packet,  by  the 
look  of  it,  on  which  he  was  intently  engaged  when 
the  Squire  walked  in. 

The  greeting  was  very  cordial.  Evidently  the 
bluff  Baronet  was  a  privileged  visitor  there,  and  felt 
himself  at  home.  But  though  nothing  could  be 
apparently  gayer  than  the  mood  he  was  in,  or 
heartier  than  the  shake  of  his  hand,  it  was  unusual 
for  the  Squire  to  be  in  town  so  early,  and  Mr.  Lyons 
could  not  but  observe  a  shade  more  thoughtfulness 
on  his  brow  than  it  ever  wore  but  when  he  was 
(t  worried  "  about  something.  So,  concluding  that 
there  was  again  a  deficiency  of  the  needful : — 
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"  Ah  !  what  would  I  give,"  exclaimed  the  rich 
banker,  drawing  his  chair  a  little  less  facing  the 
light,  so  as  to  get  a  fuller  view  of  the  handsome, 
ruddy  countenance  opposite  him,  so  different  from 
his  own,  u  to  be  as  fresh  and  rosy  as  you  are  V* 

"  What,  living  the  pent-up  life  you  do,  '  twixt  here 
and  the  water  ?"  laughed  the  Squire,  "  or  in  the 
Bank  parlour  over  there  ?  Ha  !  ha  !  eh,  eh — how 
get  the  roses  that  way  ?  In  the  saddle,  across 
country,  eh  ?  that's  your  sort !  'Easy  mind,  and  air 
enough,  and  not  too  clever/  as  old  Sir  Roderick 
used  to  say,  '  that's  the  way,  with  sport  enough,  to 
live  for  ever.'  Talking  of  which,  it's  still  five  to  one 
at  Tattersall's  against  the  Favourite.  Eh,  eh — I  say 
Lyons — not  far  out,  was  I,  about  Flower- Of- The- 
Flock  ?  By  Jove !  it  was  a  devilish  lucky  thing  I 
didn't  sell  him.  Five  to  one  against  His  Lordship 
—think  of  that  \" 

Mr.  Lyons  did.  But  being  sure  that  it  was  not 
what  the  Squire's  mind  was  fullest  of  just  then,  he 
merely  smiled  in  his  usual  placid  way,  with  that  air 
of  interested  attention  which  gained  the  opulent 
banker  of  The  Broadway  so  many  confidants,  by 
reason  of  the  friendly  ear  he  always  lent  to  them. 

"  But,"  went  on  the  Squire,  gaily,  "  it  wasn't 
exactly  about  that  I  rode  in  this  morning ;  though 
I  don't  know  that  it's  any  particular  business  of  mine." 

Mr.  Lyons  listened. 
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"  One  gets  so  many  more  kicks  than  halfpence, 
as  I  tell  them  at  home,  for  meddling,  that  it's 
enough  to  make  one  wary." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  differed  Mr.  Lyons,  in  that 
soft,  but  slightly  reproachful,  tone  which  he  always 
spoke  in  to  the  warm-hearted  Baronet  when  he  was 
not  doing  himself  justice  ;  "  it's  enough,  you  mean, 
to  make  us  careless  of  aught  but  how  to  best  do 
what  we  feel  to  be  our  duty,  come  what  may  of  it." 

"  By  Jupiter  !  yes,  that's  the  way  to  look  at  it,'* 
brisked  up  the  Squire,  at  the  compliment.  "Else, 
eh,  Lyons,  it's  a  devilish  selfish,  ungrateful  world 
we  live  in.  Duty !  Aye,  aye,  that's  the  word  to 
carry  you  safe  over.  No  shirking,  eh  ?  Then, 
there  you  are  safe  enough.  How  else  ever  come  in 
at  last  as  you  ought  ?" 

"How,  indeed!" 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  could  get  a  wink 
all  night  for  thinking  of  the  way  those  pig-headed 
fellows  down  there  at  f  the  works'  are  behaving  to 
young  Lambert,  to  spite  him.     And  why  ?" 

"For  doing  his  duty  I  suppose,"  smiled  Mr. 
Lyons,  with  a  curl  of  the  lip. 

"  It's  scandalous,  Lyons  !" 

"  Very  wrong." 

"  Infamous !" 

"  Most  unfortunate." 

"  Atrocious  !" 
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"Exceedingly  improper." 

"  Fll  tell  you  what,  Lyons — the  place  isn't  fitted 
for  him." 

"True!  Nor  he  for  it." 

"He's  a  superior  young  fellow.' 

"  Very." 

"  Quite  a  mistake,  eh,  where  he  is  now  ?" 

"Seemingly  so." 

"  There's  one  thing,  eh,  it  will  get  his  hand  in 
for  something  else,  won't  it  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Lady  Ada's  very  up  about  it." 

"And  with  reason." 

"  He's  a  great  favourite  of  hers  !  Only  yesterday 
she  was  saying  '  how  she  wished  he  was  where  he 
would  be  better  understood  and  appreciated  than  he 
is  here." 

The  Squire  was  right  in  supposing  that  Angelo 
Lyons  would  give  heed  to  what  Lady  Ada  said. 

"I  am  sure,"  he  smiled,  "  I  should  be  no  less 
pleased  than  Lady  Ada  to  do  anything  I  could  to 
improve  Mr.  Lambert's  position,  which  at  present  is 
far  below  what  it  ought  to  be.  Lady  Ada  must  be 
convinced  of  how  much  pleasure  it  would  give  me 
to  gratify  my  own  wish  in  the  matter,  as  well  as 
hers.  He  shall  not  be  overlooked  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy,  worth  his  filling." 

"It  seems  such  a  deuce  of  a  shame  !  eh,  Lyons, 
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to  tie  a  gentlemanly  young  fellow  like  Alan  Lam- 
bert— with  a  soul  like  his  is — down  to  those 
•  works  ?'" 

"  I  gave  him  the  best  I  could,  for  the  nonce,  you 
know." 

"  Yes,  yes,  that's  true.  But  for  which,  as  Lady 
Ada  was  saying,  he  mightn't  have  had  salt  to  his 
porridge.  Between  ourselves,  though,  I  shouldn't 
be  sorry  to  hear" — and  Sir  Compton  dropped  his 
voice  a  little — "  he  was  well  away  from  Shiphamp- 
ton,  in  toto,  if  we  could  get  him  a  good  post  else- 
where." 

"  Indeed  !" — and  they  looked  fixedly  at  each  other 
for  a  moment  or  two,  as  if  to  read  each  others' 
thoughts. 

"  I  may  be  wrong,"  resumed  Sir  Compton,  flush- 
ing under  the  piercing  eye  of  his  banker — when  he 
hadn't  said  a  word  about  money, — "  but  it  strikes 
me  very  forcibly  that  if  something's  not  done  to 
stop  those  unruly  rascals  down  by  the  water,  they'll 
go  on  with  their  vicious  tricks  till  something  bad 
happens.  I  know  what  I  hear.  You  may  tread  on 
a  worm  till  it  turns  on  you.  No  chicken-heart 
Alan  Lambert's,  I  can  tell  them,  once  put  up. 
They'll  go  too  far,  as  sure  as  that's  a  table ;  and 
then  there'll  be  the  devil  to  pay  !  and  I  shan't  blame 
him.  Zounds !  you  should  have  been  out  with  us 
in    Holly  Grove    copse  when   he  pitched   into    the 
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Huntsman  for  making  him  ride  over  a  hound — then 
you'd  have  seen  what  he  is,  when  his  monkey's  up. 
Muff!  By  Jove  !  they'll  find  to  the  contrary  one  of 
these  days,  if  they  come  it  too  strong.  It's  that 
bothers  Lady  Ada  so ;  for  she's  always  expecting, 
she  says,  to  hear  of  something  tragic  happening 
among  them.  Anyhow,  he'd  be  better  away.  And 
I  was  thinking — maybe  some  of  Lord  Chilvers's 
Downing  Street  friends  could  do  something  for  him. 
An  attache-ship,  abroad,  eh,  how  would  that  suit 
him  ?  He  speaks  French  and  Italian  better  than 
he  does  English.  I  told  Lady  Ada  I  would  ask 
you." 

"  Hem,"  mentally  mused  Mr.  Lyons,  with  his 
hand  on  the  open  letter  at  his  side ;  "  as  anxious 
about  it  as  that  is  Lady  Ada  ?  Yes,  Rachel  was, 
I  think,  mentioning  it  to  Miss  Falconbridge  this 
morning,"  he  said  aloud. 

"  Ah,  eh,  yes,"  caught  up  Sir  Compton,  with 
sparkling  eyes ;  "  and  Mr.  Lambert's  a  prime  fa- 
vourite of  hers  too  ?  All  the  girls  are  in  love  with 
him,  Clarie  says." 

"  Rachel  included  ?"  laughed  her  father.  "  Hem  ! 
She  might  do  worse." 

"  What !"  cried  Sir  Compton,  taking  it  literally, 
and  as  an  intentional  slight  towards  Percy.  "Then 
I'll  just  tell  you  this,  Lyons"  —  and  as  he 
spoke,  the   proud,  impetuous  Baronet  rose  from  his 
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chair  and  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height — "  if 
Miss  Lyons  mean  ever  to  do  better  with  my  son, 
Sir  Percy  Thornhill,  to  be,  when  I'm  put  under  the 
turf,  she  must  have  eye  and  heart  for  him  alone ; 
or,  by  God !  Lyons,  she  should  never  be  daughter- 
in-law  of  Compton  Thornhill's,  if  it  put  all  the 
money  on  earth  in  my  pocket  \"  Having  delivered 
himself  of  which  grave  speech  with  all  the  command 
he  could  have  over  himself,  the  Squire  was  evidently 
doubting  whether  to  hold  out  his  hand  or  turn  on 
his  heel,  and  most  lamentably  commit  himself,  when 
grasping  him  by  the  arm — 

"  How  silly  V  said  Mr.  Lyons,  in  his  calm,  quiet 
way.  "  What  nonsense  !  And  only  a  minute  ago 
you  were  saying  what  a  noble  fellow  he  was.  And 
what  if  he  covered  his  walls  with  her  portraits  ? 
For  shame  !  Ah,  and  how  did  I  hear  you  had  been 
up  in  his  room,  looking  at  them  ?  Shall  I  tell  you  ? 
Because  he  told  me  so  himself  last  night  when  he 
came  in  to  have  a  game  at  billiards  with  me.  Yes, 
and  how  poor  old  Molly  was  fidgetting  herself  into 
a  fever  for  fear  she  had  let  her  tongue  run  too  fast. 
How  do  you  think  I  should  ever  do  business  if  I 
were  as  peppery  as  you  are  ?" 

"  Whew  V  laughed  the  Squire,  recovering  himself, 
as  he  always  soon  did  after  a  kind  word — "  and  all 
prizes  and  no  blanks  at  Greystone  House  ? — easy 
enough  V 
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"  Is  it  always  ?" — taking  up  the  open  letter  on 
the  table.  "  This  don't  look  like  it.  It's  from  my 
overseer  in  Trinidad.  And  they  were  doing  so  well 
there  last  year.  Now,  he  says,  he  can  do  nothing 
with  the  negroes,  and  wants  me  to  come  out  to 
them,  or  he  won't  answer  for  the  consequences. 
There  are  two  or  three^  incorrigible  rogues  among 
them  who  infect  the  rest.  It  is  often  so  in  the 
West  Indies.  We  look  for  occasional  outbreaks. 
And  there's  no  cure  for  it  but  the  Master's  face. 
They  must  '  see  Massa,'  they  say,  '  then  they  will 
go  to  work  again,  and  be  no  more  bad- mannered. 
When  Massa  come,  we  very  well  off.'  The  old  cry. 
And  till  then  Mr.  Mungo  will  be  at  his  wits'-end  to 
know  how  to  manage  them.  Something  must  be 
done,  and  quickly,  too ;  or,  as  likely  as  not,  they 
will  burn  the  overseer  out,  if  they  don't  murder 
him.     What  sort  of  a  '  prize'  do  you  call  that  ?" 

The  Squire  was  at  fault. 

"  I  fancy,"  went  on  Mr.  Lyons,  without  the 
slightest  visible  discomposure  of  a  nerve,  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Mungo's  very  critical  state,  "  they 
must  have  been  using  the  whip  too  much.  I  never 
allowed  it,  unless  in  extreme  cases,  when  I  was 
there.  There  is  but  one  way  to  rule  negroes. 
Whipping  is  useless.  It  only  fixes  still  deeper  what 
is  bad  in  them,  and  flogs  out  what  is  good.  If 
humanity  fail,  severity  has  no  chance.     It's  a  hope- 
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less  case  then.  Mr.  Mungo  is  a  just  man;  but 
scarcely  studies  their  natures  enough/' 

"  Musn't  use  the  spur  too  much,  eh,  with  the 
hot-headed  ones  ?  No,  by  George  !  there  you're 
right !"  cried  the  Squire.  "  That's  how  it  was  Ned 
Acorn,  my  old  groom,  spoilt  that  grey  colt  of  mine 
that  I  wouldn't  have  taken  any  money  for,  before 
he  took  him  in  hand." 

"  Exactly !  You  and  I  are  governed  in  a  great 
measure  by  our  natures  ?     I  know  I  am." 

"  Yes,  by  George  !" 

"  Otherwise  we  should  kick  and  rear  and  pull  at 
the  bit  more  than  we  do." 

"  Shouldn't  we,  eh  ?" 

"  There  is  where  Mr.  Mungo  errs.  He  keeps 
too  tight  a  hand  over  them.  He  don't  make  their 
natures  his  study.  He  forgets  they  are  many  of 
them  little  better  than  savages.  Negroes  are  in- 
tensely selfish,  but  not  ungrateful.  Kindness  will 
melt  them,  where  the  whip  would  only  drive  them 
frantic.  What  is  most  wanted,  when  they  rebel,  is 
a  firm  hand,  but  a  conciliating  one.  I  was  telling 
Mr.  Appleby  so  when  you  came  in.  And,  curiously 
enough — talking  of  Mr.  Lambert — we  were  wishing 
he  had  a  little  older  head  on  his  shoulders ;  and 
then  I  don't  know  any  one  I  would  rather  trust  to 
(barring  myself)  to  deal  with  them  out  there,  than 
him.     He  has  all  the  requisite  qualities — perfect  in- 
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tegrity  of  purpose,  but  so  coupled  with  kindness 
and  right  feeling,  that  if  he  were  not  so  young,  off 
he  should  go  in  the  next  ship  if  he  would." 

It  plunged  Sir  Compton  into  deep  reverie  for 
half  a  minute,  while  the  wealthy  planter  again 
ran  his  eye  over  his  agent's  report. 

"  I  fear  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  leave 
Shiphampton  just  now/''  resumed  Mr.  Lyons,  as 
soon  as  the  Squire  had  done  tapping  the  toes  of  his 
boots  with  his  stick, — "  with  the  great  increase  of 
business  I  have  on  my  hands.  Otherwise,  the 
voyage  out  and  home  again  would  be  nothing.  It 
would  settle  matters  better  than  anything  else.  But 
what  may  not  be,  cannot  be.  We  are  creatures  of 
circumstances.  Hem  !  How  old  would  you  take 
Mr.  Lambert  to  be  ?" 

"  At  least  three  or  four  years  older  than  he  is, 
wouldn't  you  ?" 

"  Italian  skies  bring  to  early  maturity.  True. 
He  is  but  twenty-one." 

"  And  looks  twenty- five,  eh,  when  he's  serious  ? 
Had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  when  young  ?  Clarie 
will  have  it  he's  more  than  that." 

"  Hem  !  He  would  be  just  the  fellow  I  want, 
if " 

"  If  what  ?  Why  make  an  if  about  it  ?  He 
would  do  it  capitally !  Ask  him.  Or  would  you 
rather  that  Lady  Ada  should  ?     He  runs  to  her  like 
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a  mother ;    tells  her  everything ;  see  how  beloved 
he  is  by  everyone." 

"  Who  have  nothing  to  lose  or  gain  by  him  \" 
u  Ah  !  you're  a  cynic.  Never  mind.  You  infidels 
don't  mean  half  you  say.  Else,  do  you  suppose, 
plain,  honest  chaps  like  Compton  Thornhill  would 
shake  you  by  the  fist  ?  Go  yourself !  How  the 
deuce  can  you  do  that  ?  and,  come  a  dissolution,  we 
must  have  you  in  for  the  Borough.  Something 
like,  that !  eh  ?  What  did  the  papers  say  yester- 
day ?  The  Whigs  won't  be  in  this  day  three 
months.  It's  my  opinion  young  Lambert  would 
do  it  first  rate  !  'Gad  !  wasn't  I  in  Jamaica  twelve 
months  with  my  regiment,  when  I  was  a  sub ; 
and  do  you  think  I  don't  know  all  about  those 
woolly-headed  rascals  ?  Drat  them  !  they'd  eat  a 
fresh,  handsome,  pleasant- spoken,  young,  white 
fellow  like  Alan  Lambert  up  alive  with  joy  when 
they  saw  him.  Especially  if  he  shewed  them  the 
massa  was  coming  to  them  when  he  returned  and  told 
you  what  c  nice  mannered  neggers'  they  were.  Eh, 
eh,  that  would  fix  them,  wouldn't  it  ?" 

"  Suppose  we  hear  what  Mr.  Lambert  says  to  it 
himself/'  smiled  Mr.  Lyons.  "  He  won't  under- 
take what  he  don't  feel  competent  to  carry  out.  We 
may  be  quite  certain  of  that.  I  shall  have  some 
talk  with  Lady  Ada  about  it  if  I  see  her  to-day. 
Good-bye." 
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The  Squire  went  home,  whistling.  Circumstances 
had  singularly  assisted  him ;  and  with  one  excep- 
tion, where  he  exhibited  rather  more  warmth  than 
good  breeding  warranted  in  Percy's  behalf,  he  had 
every  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  his  able 
generalship.  Lady  Thornhill  pronounced  him  n  a 
finished  diplomatist,"  and  Clara's  saucy  triumph 
knew  no  bounds.  Clearly  Alan  Lambert's  reign  was 
at  an  end — his  hours  of  influence  over  Rachel  were 
numbered.  Of  course  he  would  go  to  Trinidad,  to 
please  Mr.  Lyons,  if  not  himself ;  and  of  course 
long  before  there  would  be  any  chance  of  his  return- 
ing, if  Percy  played  his  part  well,  any  partialities 
she  then  felt  for  him  would  have  given  way  to  the 
knowledge  of  what  was  due  not  only  to  herself  but 
to  the  noble  name  her  father  was  so  ambitious  his 
wealth  should  give  her,  as  well  he  might  be. 

While  Sir  Compton  was  trotting  back  to  Buck 
Park,  Mr.  Lyons  sat  with  his  Trinidad  agent's 
letter  in  his  hand,  deeply  musing,  seemingly,  on 
what  he  should  do.  It  behoved  him  to  be  quick. 
He  was  too  well  versed  in  the  dangerous  nature  of 
negro  rebellions  not  to  give  full  weight  to  his 
overseer's  earnest  hopes  that  he  would  u  either  come 
to  them  himself  without  delay,  or  act  so  as  to  as- 
sure the  negroes  of  his  knowledge  of  their  doings, 
and  the  certainty  of  their  seeing  him  soon."  With 
prompt    measures  the    insubordinations  might    be 
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quelled ;  though  there  was  everything  to  fear  from 
the  two  or  three  hardened  scoundrels  who,  work- 
ing on  the  fears  and  superstitions  of  the  rest  by  their 
villanous  Obeah  influences,  led  them  wherever 
they  liked.  Mr.  Mungo  had  little  or  no  power 
over  them.  They  declared  they  i(  must  see  Massa 
Lyons  himself,  and  talk  to  him ;  then  they  would 
go  to  work  again,  and  be  good  neggers,  but  not 
before." 

"  Hem !  hem  \"  cogitated  Mr.  Lyons,  with 
compressed  lips,  and  that  dark  shade  on  his  brow 
which  was  never  seen  there  but  when  there  was 
stern  necessity  for  that  iron-will  of  his  to  prove  of 
what  mettle  it  was  made.  "  Hem !  They  must 
see  Massa  Lyons  himself,  must  they  ?"  and  ringing 
the  bell,  he  desired  the  page  to  send  the  house- 
keeper to  him. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said  to  her  kindly,  as  she  stood 
to  receive  his  orders,  as  she  supposed,  for  the  day. 
"  I  have  ill  news  from  Trinidad,  and  must  act 
with  dispatch." 

Faith  Lincoln  sat  down.  To  a  looker-on,  un- 
acquainted with  her  character  and  the  relative 
feeling  there  was  between  her  and  her  master,  she 
would  have  seemed  perhaps  apathetic,  by  the  formal 
way  in  which  she  seated  herself  as  she  was  told  to 
do,  without  smile  or  reply.  But  such  a  supposition 
would  have  been  very  far  from  the  truth.     Faith 
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Lincoln  knew  herself,  and  the  strange  nature  of  the 
master  she  served — and  the  man  she  loved  with  a 
love  so  deep,  so  devoted,  so  absorbing,  but  so 
hopeless,  as  she  believed,  that  she  had  need  of 
no  little  power  of  self-control  to  hide  from  him,  if 
not  from  herself,  what  was  incessantly  racking  that 
burning  heart  of  hers,  if  she  dared  have  shewn  it. 
Possibly  Mr.  Lyons  liked  her  no  less  for  the  mask 
that  concealed  the  truth  from  every  eye  but  h;s 
own,  and  never  regarded  her  with  such  tender  in- 
terest, in  memory  of  past  times,  as  when  she  made 
surest  he  cared  for  her  least.  It  may  seem  singular 
that  she  should  have  been  at  any  pains  to  so  deceive 
him  and  torture  herself.  But  so  it  was.  She  hid 
from  him,  all  she  could,  what  she  must  have  been 
sure,  if  she  had  not  been  blinded  by  her  passion 
for  him,  was  as  palpable  to  him  as  the  cause  from 
which  it  sprang,  and  what  alone  could  put  an  end 
to  the  miseries  she  suffered  from  it. 

Faith  sat  down  on  the  chair  facing  him,  without 
smile  or  remark;  but  seemingly  Mr.  Lyons  was  well 
content  as  it  was,  and  by  no  means  in  doubt  but 
that  she  would  feel  to  the  full  as  much  interest  in 
what  he  had  to  tell  her  as  he  felt  himself,  notwith- 
standing the  marble  calmness  with  which  she 
looked  at  him  and  listened  to  him  while  he  was 
reading  her  Mr.  Mungo's  disastrous  account. 

"  Either   I  must  go  myself/'  said  Mr.    Lyons, 
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laying  the  letter  down  as  placidly  as  if  it  had  been 
a  twenty  thousand  pound  bank-post  bill  to  his 
credit,  "  or  send  some  one  out,  to  precede  me.  The 
difficulty  is  where  to  find  a  fit  person  to  represent 
me,  if  I  can't  go." 

Faith  kept  her  eyes  on  his  till  they  fell  on  his 
hands,  as  they  usually  did  when  he  said  anything  to 
her  which  she  might  reply  to  or  not  as  she  pleased. 

In  the  present  instance  she  deemed  it  best  to 
listen  rather  than  talk. 

"The  run  out  and  home  again  would  do  me  good 
perhaps,"  he  went  on,  after  gazing  on  his  nails  for  a 
moment  or  two ;  "  if  I  could  be  spared." 
"Why  not  ?"  ventured  Faith. 
"Only  that  I  am  so  busy  just  now;  and  mus 
stand  for  the  Borough,  they  tell  me,  in  the  event  of 
a  dissolution.  Otherwise,  there  will  be  a  ship  out 
on  Tuesday."" 

"  Things  must  be  serious  there,  sir,  for  the  overseer 
to  write  as  he  does." 

"  How  often  have  I  told  you,  Faith,  to  drop  the 
sir,  when  we  are  talking  together  as  now  ?  Is  it 
obedient  of  you  ?     Is  it  kind  ?     Is  it  Faith-like  V 

A  livid  paleness  momentarily  succeeded  the  sud- 
den flush  which  the  sweet  tone  in  which  he  gave 
them  utterance,  rather  than  the  words  themselves, 
called  up  into  her  face;  but  it  was  gone  directly ;  and 
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she  was  pleased  to  hope  he  had  not  observed  it,  as 
his  eyes  were  again  on  his  hands. 

"  I  don't  see,  Faith,  how  I  could  leave  at  present. 
Do  you  ?" 

"  It  would  restore  order  better  than  anything 
else,"  replied  Faith,  evading  a  more  direct  answer. 

"  So  it  would.  Nothing  so  well.  But — setting 
aside  the  other  pressing  matters  on  hand,  and  the 
three  expected  ships  in  soon — I  should  be  vexed 
if  a  general  election  came,  and  I  was  absent." 

"It  would  be  unfortunate/' 

"  Particularly  so  !  if  Rachel  is  to  be  Lady  Thorn- 
hill  some  day.  In  which  case,  as  Sir  Compton  was 
saying  just  now,  it  seems  desirable  I  should  secure 
a  seat  for  the  Borough  for  their  sakes.'  Otherwise, 
there's  more  plague  than  profit  in  it,  no  doubt.-" 

Faith  looked  perplexed. 

"  We  were  thinking  how  well  Mr.  Lambert  would 
have  answered  the  purpose,  if  he  had  been  a  little 
older.3' 

Faith  stared !  as  if  she  scarcely  understood  what 
purpose  Mr.  Lyons  alluded  to. 

"  It  struck  Sir  Compton  as  well  as  myself  when 
I  told  him  what  Mr.  Mungo  said  about  the  necessity 
of  my  coming  out  to  them,  or  of  sending  some 
one  out  to  pacify  them — that  Mr.  Lambert  was  just 
the  person  wanted.  I  see  nothing  against  it  but 
his  age." 
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"Which  might  be  in  his  favour/'  rejoined  Faith, 
thoughtfully.  "  The  negroes  love  the  young  who 
love  them.  Alan  Lambert  loves  all  men.  He  is 
all  truth,  and  candour,  and  kindness  ;  brave,  but 
gentle,  just  and  generous,  noble-minded,  tender 
hearted.  They  would  listen  to  him  all  the  more  for 
his  youth,  if  coupled  with  sound  sense  like  his. 
What  so  touching  as  the  just  rebukes  of  the  young  ? 
But " — and  her  lip  slightly  quivered — "  can  he  be 
so  easily  spared  ?  Greatly  beloved  as  he  is,  what 
would  they  do  at  The  Priory  without  him  ?" 

(t  Or  at  Greystone  House  ?  I  shall  know  this 
evening  most  likely ."  But  though  Angelo  Lyons 
smiled  as  he  said  it,  it  was  without  the  usual  curl  of 
the  lip  that  generally  accompanied  the  amusement 
it  afforded  him  to  see  (  how  clever  some  people  were, 
in  their  own  conceit,  who  thought  him  so  dense.' 
He  quite  understood  the  forced  calmness  which  took 
the  blood  from  Faith's  cheeks  and  made  her  lips 
slightly  tremble,  while  askiDg  '  what  will  they  do  at 
The  Priory  without  him  V  But  though  he  smiled  at 
the  feeling  that  prompted  it,  perhaps  he  never  more 
fondly  justified  her  than  at  that  moment,  when  if  he 
had  any  heart  at  all  towards  her,  it  must  have  told 
him  how  passionately  how  profoundly  the  woman 
must  love  the  man  for  whose  sake  she  would  toil  and 
struggle  on,  and  pine  and  die,  neglected,  rather  than 
lose  his  esteem. 

11—2 
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"We  shall  all  greatly  miss  Mr.  Lambert/' said 
Faith,  recovering  her  composure. 

"And  welcome  him  back,"  smiled  Mr.  Lyons, 
"  none  the  less  warmly  for  that  ?" 

"  I  can  answer  for  myself,"  returned  Faith. 

"  And  not  for  Miss  Rachel  ?  I  think  you  might 
take  it  on  yourself  to  conscientiously  answer  for  her, 
too,  might  you  not  ?" 

There  was  more  in  the  question  than  the  indifferent 
tone  in  which  it  was  put  would  have  led  any  one, 
but  Faith,  to  suppose. 

"  Oh,  yes  !"  she  replied  without  hesitation,  "  I 
think  I  can  vouch  for  that,  too." 

"  Why  not  ?" 

"  If  you  can  see,  sir — I  cannot." 

"  Why  sir  me  now  ?" 

She  met  his  earnest  gaze  unmoved. 

"  I  do  see,  Faith — see  clearly  all  about  it.  And 
so  do  you.  Hark  you  !  There  need  be  no  mystery 
in  the  matter  between  you  and  me.  I  see  that 
Rachel  Lyons  has  no  love  for  Percy  Thornhill,  what- 
ever he  may  have  for  her.  Have  you  yet  to  learn 
that  ?" 

"  It  would  be  strange  if  she  had." 

"  He  is  a  silly  upstart,  you  mean  ?" 

"  He  is  not  Alan  Lambert." 

i(  But  he  will  be  Sir  Percy  Thornhill,  some  day,  it 
his  father  die  first — and  his  wife  will  be  my  Lady  ?" 
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Faith  laughed. 

"  What  pleasure  do  you  find  in  that  I"  asked  Mr. 
Lyons,  with  more  feeling  than  he  usually  exhibited. 

"  Pleasure  !"  she  returned,  with  a  look  at  him  that 
made  him  drop  his  eyes  on  his  hands. 

"Are  you  making  game  of  me  V9 

"What  a  question!" 

"Why  look  at  me  in  that  way  ?" 

"  Pain,  then  !— will  that  do  ?" 

"  Yes,  far  better  I" 

"  What  pain  do  I  find  in  it— in  the  thought  of 
Rachel  Lyons  ever  being  Lady  Thornhill?  Pain 
enough !  Tell  her  seriously  that  such  is  your  inten- 
tion, and  see  what  she  will  say.     She  is  a  Lyons." 

"  I  have  told  her  so ." 

"  Yes.  But  never  seriously ;  never  but  in  a  way 
that  she  has  laughed  about  afterwards,  as  a  joke. 
She  makes  great  fun  of  it." 

"  Hem  !  she  does,  does  she  ?  I  never  heard  so 
from  herself — or  from  " — 

"Lady  Ada?" 

"Never." 

"  Which  confirms  me." 

"  As  to  what  ?" 

"  How  right  I  am." 

"Ha!  that  if  I  wish  her  to  be  Lady  Thornhill, 
she  will  not  ?     We  shall  see." 

"  She  would  die  rather  !"  she  tells  Miss  Rosse. 
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"  As  many  of  you  say  of  the  men  you  make  your 
husbands.    Not  at  all  a  bad  sign/' 

"  Has  Lady  Ada  never  told  you  what  Miss  Lyons 
said  to  Hester  Dobbins,  on  The  Green  V3 

«  No/' 

"You  never  speak  at  random,  nor  does  she. 
Rachel  is  her  father's  child.  She  told  Hester  shortly 
after  the  Ball,  '  she  would  rather  be  a  slave  to  Mr. 
Lambert  than  Percy  Thornhiirs  wife,  if  it  would 
make  her  a  princess.'  " 

"  Silly  child !  Said  that,  eh  ?  And  you  think 
there  is  no  objection  to  Mr.  Lambert  on  the  score 
of  age,  if  I  judge  well  to  send  him  out  ?  He  has  a 
good  head." 

"  And  heart,  too !  which  will  plead  for  him,  go 
where  he  will,  better  than  all  the  rest.  His  kind 
heart  makes  him  the  favourite  he  is  everywhere ; 
or,  would  Lady  Ada  esteem  him  as  she  does — 
good,  and  pure,  and  uncompromisingly  correct  as 
she  is  ?  I  think  you  could  not  do  better  than  send 
him.  He  will  want  no  surer  counsel  than  his  own 
good  sense  and  kindly  nature  will  be  to  him.  The 
negroes  will  adore  him.  But  won't  you  miss  him  ?  I 
shall  greatly.  Why  I  cannot  tell,  but  his  voice  always 
seems  to  bring  peace  and  joy  with  it  wherever  he 
is.  Poor  Miss  Rachel !  what  will  she  say  when  she 
hears  he  is  going — perhaps  never  to  return  ?" 

"Hem!"   mused    Mr.  Lyons,  as  if  absorbed  in 
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his  own  reflections — "yes — he  shall  go  —  there 
will  be  a  ship  out  on  Monday — his  arrival  will  take 
them  by  surprise  —  hem — yes  —  all  the  better. 
'  "Would  rather  be  his  slave  than  a  princess  V  Hem  ! 
silly  girl ! — slave  !  —  think  of  that ! — his  slave  \" 
and  turning  to  Faith,  who  sat  calmly  waiting  till  it 
pleased  him  to  address  her  again  : — "  Rachel  is  with 
Miss  Rosse  to-day  at  the  Vicarage  ?"  he  smilingly 
added,  with  one  of  those  old  admiring  looks  which 
he  well  knew  the  power  of.  "  Ah,  then,  if  I  pass 
the  evening  at  The  Priory,  you  will  see  her  before 
I  come  home,  and  can  tell  her  of  Mr.  Mungo's 
letter,  and  what  I  think  of  doing  ?  They  are  not 
behaving  to  Mr.  Alan  Lambert  as  they  ought  at 
'  the  works/  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  I  can  find  him 
a  post,  by  the  time  he  returns,  where  he  will  be 
better  appreciated  than  he  is  there.  Sir  Compton  was 
speaking  about  it  just  now ;  and  so  was  Lady  Ada 
yesterday.  They  are  in  a  constant  fidget  about  him, 
and  not  without  cause.  His  temporary  absence  will 
put  an  end  to  it.  It  happens  opportunely.  Things 
do  sometimes.  What  is  to  be,  will  be,  that's  clear. 
Why  frown?  'All's  well  that  end's  well,'  don't 
they  say  ?  But  how,  then,  about '  all's  for  the  best,' 
end  how  it  may  ?  'All's  for  the  best,'  is  it  ?" — 
and  he  held  out  his  hand  to  her. — "No,  no,  not 
all " — and  he  gazed  on  her  fondly — "  not  all,  if  you 
and  I,  Faith,  are  ever  less  inseparable  friends  to 
each  other  than  we  now  are  ?" 
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But  though  he  held  her  hand  in  his,  and  there 
was  no  apparent  reason  for  her  silence,  she  made  him 
no  reply. 

"  Don't  you  hear  me  ?" 

"  Yes/' 

"  And  have  not  one  little  word  for  me  ?  How  is 
that  ?" 

She  felt  for  a  moment  that  she  "  would  tell  him ;" 
but  her  voice  was  gone ;  her  throat  was  too  full ; 
she  durst  not  trust  herself;  and  withdrawing  her 
hand  from  his  while  yet  she  had  the  power,  she 
escaped  to  her  room ;  and  throwing  herself  on  her 
knees,  gave  vent  to  the  pent-up  torrent,  but  for 
which  how  many  a  bursting  heart  would  break  ? 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN  WHICH  RACHEL  AND  THE  VICAR  OF  SHIPHAMP- 
TON  CONVERSE  TOGETHER  AT  THE  PARSONAGE  ; 
AND  MR.  LYONS  UNEXPECTEDLY  DROPS  IN  TO 
TEA,  AND,  SEEMINGLY,  PASSES  A  PLEASANT 
EVENING. 

Rachel  Lyons  was  spending  the  day  at  the  Vicar- 
age. Her  father,  though  such  an  '  infidel/  as  Sir 
Compton  called  him,  was  always  pleased  when  he 
heard  she  was  there.  His  creed  and  the  Reverend 
Roland  Rosse's  differed  widely;  but  he  liked  his 
child  to  be  at  the  Parsonage,  and  preferred  hearing 
Jane  Rosse's  merry  voice  at  Greystone  House  to  any 
other  of  RachePs  young  friends.  His  lip  curled 
when  one  or  the  other  told  him  ' '  how  sure  they  felt 
of  going  to  Heaven,  now  they  had  Roland  Rosse 
for  their  guide ;"  but  no  praises  bestowed  on  his 
daughter  brightened  Angelo  Lyons  so  much  as 
those  the  Pastor  of  the  parish   gave   her,  however 
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light  he  seemed  to  make  of  them.  It  was  always  a 
a  proud  day  with  him  when  the  Vicar  was  his  guest 
or  his  visitor ;  and  he  would  let  him  out  and  stand 
talking  with  him  on  the  door-step  longer  than  he 
ever  talked  with  anyone  else  ;  notwithstanding  the 
stony  indifference  with  which  he  would  listen  to 
Miss  Falconbridge's  expositions  of  his  excellent  life 
and  doctrines,  as  "  the  rule  of  conduct M  by  which  she 
endeavoured  to  shape  herself. 

The  Vicar  of  the  Shiphampton  '  old  church  '  was 
fond  of  Rachel,  and  Rachel  was  fond  of  him.  He  was 
nearly  sixty  years  old,  and  she  was  sixteen,  and  their 
love  for  each  other  was  as  charming  a  picture  as  ever 
was  seen.  Perhaps  the  [Vicar  admired  [Rachel  none 
the  less  for  the  striking  resemblance  she  bore  to  her 
father  in  some  things,  and  the  total  difference  there 
was  between  them  in  others.  That  she  was  l  her 
father's  child/  as  Faith  Lincoln  expressed  it,  was 
visible  enough,  and  that  she  was  occasionally  strange 
tempered  and  moody  and  fitful,  without  any  assign- 
able cause,  sufficiently  showed  how  largely  she 
partook  of  his  nature.  But  it  was  equally  evident 
how  deeply  engrafted  in  her  were  her  mother's 
intrinsic  principles,  and  how,  for  all  essential  ends, 
her  whole  conduct  was  governed  by  them. 

Rachel's  chief  beauty,  in  the  Vicar's  eyes,  washer 
perfect  truthfulness  and  genuine  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose in  whatever  she  said  and  did.     Even  when  her 
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ardour  carried  her  too  far,  or  her  extreme  sensitive- 
ness, at  times,  withdrew  her  so  much  within  herself 
as  to  induce  many  to  think  she  was  selfish,  there 
was  a  one-mindedness  and  simple  single-heartedness 
predominant  above  all  in  Rachel  Lyons,  that  kept 
the  Vicar  wondering  at  such  inflexible  resolution  in 
a  character  with  which  was  mixed  up  so  much  of 
seeming  caprice.  For  her  sentimentalities  and  en- 
thusiasms the  Vicar  cared  nothing.  Nay,  he  re- 
garded them  by  no  means  as  flaws.  They  were 
component  parts  of  a  beautiful  picture,  looked  at  as 
a  whole,  rather  than  in  detail.  "  What  true  nobility 
would  there  be  in  man's  nature  but  for  life's  poetry  ? 
Without  enthusiasm  how  was  any  good  or  great 
work  ever  achieved  V9 

Still,  there  were  not  a  few  who  had  less  faith  in 
Rachel  Lyons' s  "  strange  disposition,"  as  they  called 
it,  than  the  Vicar  had,  and  who  augured  little  to 
hope  for  from  those  fitful  moods  of  hers,  made  up 
of  bright  lights  and  dark  shadows  which,  they  pre- 
dicted, "  would  end  in  confirmed  melancholy  some 
day,  to  the  misery  of  all  about  her  as  well  as  herself." 

At  which  the  Vicar  would  smile. 

u  Ah,  Mr.  Rosse  V  some  would  say  to  him,  with 
grieved  looks,  when  they  saw  what  inseparable 
friends  Rachel  and  Jane  were,  "  we  are  so  sur- 
prised that  you  should  wish  Jane  to  be  so  much 
with  Miss  Lyons." 
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"  Why  so  ?"  he  would  ask,  though  he  knew  very 
well  what  they  would  answer. 

"Are  you  not  afraid  of  that  strange  nature  of  her 
father's  in  her  having  anj  influence  over  Jane,  loving 
each  other  as  they  do  V* 

"  I  am  only  afraid,"  the  Vicar  would  reply  gaily, 
"  that  if  either  be  the  loser  by  it,  it  will  be  Rachel. 
Any  way,  Jane  must  be  the  gainer,  if  her  giddy 
head  will  let  her  be.     I  hope  it  will." 

It  made  RachePs  visits  at  the  Vicarage  very  happy 
ones.  She  felt  so  free  there,  so  at  liberty  to  think, 
look,  speak,  and  do  as  she  pleased.  At  home  she 
was  a  little  Queen  on  her  throne,  but  at  the  Vicar- 
age, arm  in  arm  and  heart  in  heart  with  Jane  Rosse, 
she  was  more  than  a  Queen — she  was  Rachel  Lyons 
let  loose,  happier,  for  the  time,  in  her  unfettered 
freedom  than  any  monarch  on  earth.  The  Vicar's 
watchful  eye  was  no  restraint  on  her.  Never  was 
her  spirit  so  brave  and  daring  as  in  his  presence.  If 
she  had  his  sanction  what  needed  she  more  ?  Some 
of  his  wary  friends  bade  him  "  beware  of  that  mys- 
terious nature  of  her  father's  in  Rachel  f  but  Mr. 
Rosse  saw  no  mystery  in  her.  On  the  contrary,  ne 
"  never  met,"  he  told  every  one,  "  with  a  simpler  or 
more  sincere  creature  than  Rachel  Lyons.  There 
was  not  a  particle  of  deceit  or  duplicity  in  her. 
The  eye  that  would,  and  could,  might  read  her  easily 
enough.     Her  fitfuluess  was  neither  the   result  of 
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caprice  nor  inconstancy,  but  solely  arose  from  the 
mixture  of  her  parents  in  her,  and  the  influence,  of 
course — now  her  mother  was  no  more — that  her  daily 
conversation  with  a  peculiar  minded  man  like  her 
father  was  likely  to  have  on  so  affectionate  and 
highly  sensitive  a  nature  as  hers  was." 

Indeed  Rachel  would  discourse  on  her  favourite 
topics  more  freely  with  Mr.  Rosse  than  even  with 
Lady  Ada.  He  "  understood  her  so  well/'  she  told 
Jane ;  "  and  never  seemed  to  think  there  was  any- 
thing strange  or  wrong  in  her  finding  no  pleasure 
in  the  abundance  of  money  at  her  command,  unless 
the  use  she  put  it  to  made  her  feel  happier  than 
spending  it  on  herself  ever  did." 

It  was  precisely  for  such  speeches  as  these  that 
some  shrewd  folks  called  her  affected.  "  She  puts 
it  on,"  they  insisted,  "  to  be  peculiar.  She  sees 
how  her  father  is  noted  for  his  strange  ways,  and  so 
she  wants  to  be  a  character,  and,  like  him,  don't 
care  what  it  costs  her  to  gratify  the  ruling  whim." 

Poor  Rachel !  Well  she  might  pour  her  artless 
confessions  into  the  Vicar's  ear,  in  preference  to  any 
one  else's  ;  when  he  not  only  lent  so  paternal  a  one 
to  them,  but  was  ready  to  do  battle  for  her  against 
all  and  everybody  who  "  dared  to  say  he  had  a  better 
lamb  in  his  flock." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Rosse!"  cried  Rachel,  meeting  him, 
out  of  breath,  in  the  shrubbery,  on  the  afternoon  we 
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have  now  to  do  with,  while  her  father  was  strolling 
about  The  Priory  grounds  with  Lady  Ada  and 
Clara  Thornhill, — "I  am  so  glad  I  have  found 
you !" 

And,  to  do  him  justice,  the  Vicar  seemed  no  less 
pleased  at  the  event  than  Miss  Rachel  was,  by  the 
way  he  took  her  hand  and  led  her  to  a  rustic  seat 
among  the  ivy  and  honeysuckles  where  they  could 
be  in  the  shade  and  chat  away  together  as  long  as 
they  pleased. 

"  I  have  such  a  deal  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Rosse !" 

"Begin  then,  my  dear,  for" — looking  at  his 
watch — "  it  will  be  dinner  time  in  half  an  hour ;  and 
who's  to  know  in  this  fleeting  world  when  we  may 
have  another  opportunity  given  us  to  say  and  do 
what  we  ought,  if  we  make  ill  use  of  the  present." 

"You  mean,  don't  you?"  caught  up  Rachel, 
kindling  at  the  thought  of  how  singularly  the 
Vicar's  speech  harmonized  with  what  she  was  full  of, 
"that  in  proportion  as  we  make  a  good  or  bad  use 
of  means  in  hand,  so  will  the  ends  we  have  in  view 
profit  us  or  not  ?" 

"  No,  I  did  not  mean  exactly  that,"  he  said,  smiling 
at  the  evident  emotive  for  the  question,  and 
what  would  follow.  "In  the  present  instance  I 
merely  meant  that  I  wanted  to  hear  all  you  had  to 
tell  me  before  we  went  in." 

"  Then  do  you  agree  with  Miss  Falconbridge,  Mr. 
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Rosse,  that  I  ought  to  chiefly  think  how  I  may 
make  my  father's  wealth  do  for  me  what  he  has  set 
his  heart  on — you  know  what  that  is  ?" 
"  To  call  you  Lady  Thornhill  some  day  ?" 
"  Yes — a  fine,  grand  my  lady,  which  I  don't  want 
to  be." 

"Why  not?" 

The  question  was  a  fair  one;  and  so  Rachel 
seemed  to  think  it,  by  the  colour  that  came  into  her 
cheeks,  with  the  Vicar's  eyes  scanning  her  while  she 
was  turning  it  over. 

"Why  not?"  he  repeated.  "Your  sphere  of 
Christian  usefulness  need  not  be  diminished  one  jot 
for  being  a  titled  lady.  Nay,  the  more  influence 
we  have,  the  more  good  we  should  do." 

"  Should  !  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Rosse,  of  course !  But 
would  it  be  so  ?  Is  it  ever  so  ?  Do  titled  ladies 
feel  as  they  did  when  they  were  only  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Somebodies  ?  Would  their  husbands  let  them  so  feel 
if  they  wished  it  ?  Look  at  Clara  Thornhill — how 
mighty  high  she  is !  how  she  is  always  talking  of 
the  pure  blood  of  the  Thornhills !  Well,  then,  sup- 
posing she  should  be  a  countess  or  a  duchess,  as  she 
would  like  to  be,  do  you  think,  Mr.  Rosse,  she 
would  stoop  to  do  what  she  does  now  at  Buck  and 
about  ?  For  she  does  many  kind  things  now, 
though  she  is  so  proud ;  and  we  sometimes  meet  at 
the  cottages ;  and  she  is  very  anxious  to  do  all  she 
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can ;  but  she  owns  she  finds  it  so  difficult  to  know 
what  to  do,  and  when  to  do  it,  and  how.  If  so, 
would  making  her  a  countess  or  a  duchess  mend 
matters,  however  much  she  might  wish  it  ?" 

"  But,  Rachel,"  smiled  the  Vicar  at  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  appeal,  "  if  you  have  yourself  in  view  in 
this  matter,  I  don't  see  what  Clara  Thorahill  has  to 
do  with  it.  She  and  you  are  so  different.  You 
have  none  of  that  aristocratic  blue  blood  in  your 
veins  to  boast  of?" 

"No,  not  now !  But  I  soon  should  have, 
shouldn't  I,  if  I  were  the  grand  my  lady  they  want 
me  to  be  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Rosse !  do  tell  me  this" — 
and  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  she  raised  them 
appealingly  to  his — "  is  it  likely  I  could  ever  be 
happy — to  be  a  fine,  grand  my  lady  like  Clara 
Thornhill  tells  me  I  shall  be  when  I  am  Lady 
Rachel?" 

At  which  moment  came  Jane  Rosse  and  Mr.  Alan 
Lambert's  merry  voices  in  the  wind,  calling  them 
from  the  lawn. 

"  Oh,  do  answer  me  that !  Mr.  Rosse." 

"According  to  your  present  perceptions,  seem- 
ingly not,"  said  the  Vicar.  "  But  they  may  change. 
How  old  are  you  ?  Too  young  to  be  thinking  of 
anything  but  how,  by  fulfilling  your  duties,  which 
are  your  pleasures  now,  you  may  best  fit  yourself, 
Rachel,  for  whatever  state  of  life  it  may  please  God 
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to  call  you  to  by  and  bye.  Whatever  that  may  be, 
it  will  have  its  appointed  tasks.  And  all  sufficient 
tasks,  too,  for  all  wise  and  right  ends,  if  done  to 
the  best  of  your  power,  whatever  your  condition 
may  be.  Titled  or  untitled,  it's  all  one.  The  rule 
of  life  is  the  same  with  us.  The  great  have  their 
work  to  do  as  well  as  the  little.  There  are  neither 
somebodies  nor  nobodies  in  God's  eyes.  The  Divine 
law  knows  of  no  distinctions.  That  large  tree 
there  and  that  little  one,  both  laden  with  blossoms, 
have  but  to  yield  their  respective  fruits,  by  which 
alone  are  they  known  and  justified.  And  if  the 
little  tree  become  a  large  tree,  what  then  ?  We  re- 
quire more  from  it  than  when  it  was  smaller.  And 
if  it  give  us  more,  it  may  raise  its  head  and  arms 
proudly  to  Heaven,  as  its  humble  neighbour  is  also 
doing,  as  well  as  it  can,  in  the  loviDg  endeavour  to 
do  their  mutual  best.  But  hark  !  they  are  looking 
for  us — let  us  go." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Rosse  \"  and  Rachel  laid  her  hand  ou 
his,  to  hold  him  till  she  had  given  vent  to  what 
else  she  had  to  tell  him.  "That  is  all  true  which 
you  say.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  it.  But" — and  she 
grasped  his  hand  tight  in  hers — "  right  or  wrong — 
no,  no,  I  can  never  be  Percy  ThornhnTs  wife — I 
feel  I  would  rather  die  first  \" 

There  was  pain  in  the  perplexed  look  the  Vicar 
gave  her ;  but  there  was  no  anger  in  it ;  and,  so, 
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feeling  all  the  happier  for  the  confession  she  had 
made,  Rachel  said  no  more  just  then,  but  joining 
Jane  and  Mr.  Lambert,  reserved  for  the  next  oppor- 
tunity the  "deal  more"  she  had  to  confide  to 
the  Vicar  of  what  she  would  not  have  flown  to 
Lady  Ada  with,  with  all  her  love  for  her — no,  nor 
to  her  own  father,  which  was  stranger. 

Jane  Rosse  was  in  high  spirits.  It  was  not  often 
that  Jane  was  troubled  with  care.  But  if  there  was 
one  time  more  than  another  when  happy  Jane  was 
happiest,  it  was  when  she  had  Mr.  Lambert  all  to 
herself,  and  he  was  willing  to  be  led  by  her  wherever 
she  pleased.  And  this  being  just  the  tractable 
mood  he  was  in  while  Rachel  was  most  intent  on 
finding  the  Vicar  for  a  chat  before  dinner,  Miss 
Jane's  glee  knew  no  bounds  !  which  formed  a  marked 
contrast  between  her  sunny  face  and  Rachel's  pen- 
sive smiles.  Till  dinner  over,  and  they  were  ram- 
bling again  among  the  rhododendrons  and  wood- 
walks,  the  scene  changed — Rachel  became  gay,  and 
Jane  became  grave.  And  so  they  wandered  on ; 
till  meeting  Mr.  Blythe,  the  curate,  a  young  man  of 
admirable  equanimity  at  all  times  and  happen  what 
might,  Jane  ran  to  him  for  counsel  as  to  "  what 
little  Misses  of  her  tender  age  ought  to  do  to  pre- 
serve that  fit  and  proper  decorum — when  in  the 
society  of  two  giddy  creatures  like  Mr.  Lambert  and 
Mr.  Lyons — demanded  from  her  as  the  daughter  of 
his  venerable  principal  ?" 
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"  Leave  them  to  themselves  and  their  own  devices, 
Miss  Rosse,"  answered  Nestor  Blythe,  with  a  grace- 
ful wave  of  the  hand,  "  and  come  and  help  me  catch 
a  most  beautiful  butterfly  yonder  which  has  put  me 
in  this  unseemly  heat,  fruitlessly  endeavouring  to 
capture  and  carry  him  home  with  me,  out  of  harm's 
way.     Dear  me !  what  a  chase  I  have  had." 

Which  drawing  Miss  Jane  with  the  curate  in  the 
reverse  direction  from  the  umbrageous  alley  down 
which  Rachel  and  Alan  Lambert  were  walking — for 
a  look  at  the  trout  on  the  rise  for  the  evening  fly  on 
the  brawling  little  river  at  the  bottom  of  it, — nothing 
could  have  happened  to  please  Mr.  Alan  more  than 
the  chance  it  gave  him  to  say  a  word  or  two  to 
Miss  Lyons  about  something  that  had  come  to  his 
knowledge  that  day.  In  truth,  business  had  taken 
Mr.  Lambert  to  Gi'eystone  House  in  search  of  Mr. 
Lyons,  since  Sir  Compton  was  there  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  after  inviting  him  to  rest  and  refresh  him- 
self before  he  returned  to  fthe  works/  Faith  Lin- 
coln, the  housekeeper,  had  communicated  to  him 
how  badly  the  negroes  were  behaving  in  Trinidad, 
and  how  likely  it  was  that  he  might  be  sent  out 
there  in  a  few  days.  He  had  said  as  yet  nothing 
about  it  to  any  one,  as  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
do  so,  mentioned  to  him  privately  as  it  was  by  the 
housekeeper,  though  without  enjoining  him  to  se- 
crecy.    But   there   could   be   no   harm   in   asking 
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Rachel,  now  they  were  alone  together,  whether  she 
knew  of  it  or  not,  and  obtaining  her  opinion  as  to 
his  fitness  and  competency  for  the  mission  in  ques- 
tion, in  the  event  of  its  being  her  father's  desire  to 
do  as  Faith  Lincoln  had  said. 

So  having  reached  the  pleasant  turf-walk  between 
the  sloping  beds  of  rhododendrons  and  odoriferous 
shrubs  that  wound  through  the  "  wilderness,"  as  it 
was  called,  to  the  water — 

"  I  wonder/'  began  Alan  Lambert,  with  rather 
less  cheerfulness  of  voice  than  he  usually  spoke  in, 
out  strolling,  "  how  long  it  will  be  before  I  see 
these  old  trees  again,  if  what  I  heard  to-day  is 
true  V 

Rachel  looked  at  him  with  all  her  large,  open, 
beautiful  blue  eyes,  as  if  to  comprehend  what  he 
said ;  when  seemingly  struck  by  the  sudden  recol- 
lection of  something  that  blanched  her  cheeks  for 
a  moment  or  two — 

u  Oh,  has  papa  found  you  what  you  will  like 
better  than  where  you  are  now  V*  she  asked,  with 
a  slight  tremulousness  of  tone  that  did  not  escape 
him.     "  I  know  he  has  long  wished  to  do  so." 

"  You  have  not  heard,  then,  about  it  V  answered 
Alan. 

"  About  what  ?  I  have  been  here  since  yesterday, 
and  seen  no  one  from  home." 

So,  as  they  walked  up  and  down  by  the  water- 
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side,  he  told  her  of  Mr.  Mungo's  Trinidad  letter, 
and  what  Faith  Lincoln  had  said  to  him  about  Mr. 
Lyons' s  intention  of  sending  him  out  there,  if  he  did 
not  go  himself. 

And  Rachel  listened  intently  to  him  till  he  ceased 
speaking.  She  uttered  not  a  word.  It  was  as  if, 
think  or  feel  what  she  might,  she  was  a  child,  and 
had  hut  to  listen,  and  obey,  and,  may  be,  to  suffer, 
for  duty's  sake,  more  than  any  heart  would  ever 
know  of  but  her  own. 

"  Of  course/5  added  Mr.  Alan,  as  she  made  no 
remark,  "  I  should  be  too  happy  to  do  anything  in 
my  power  for  those  who  have  been  so  good  and 
kind  to  me ;  but  do  you  think,  Miss  Lyons,  it  is 
likely  they  would  accept,  out  there,  one  so  young 
and  ignorant  of  their  ways  as  I  am,  in  the  place  of 
your  father  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Rachel,  with  her  eyes  on  the 
ground,  "  I  do  think  so,  Mr.  Lambert." 

For  several  seconds  after  which  there  was  a  mu- 
tual and  seemingly  embarrassing  silence.  But  as 
neither  of  them  had  any  part  to  play  in  it  but 
one — 

"  How  stiff  of  you  !"  said  Alan,  looking  wistfully 
at  her,  "  to  call  me  Mr.  Lambert. '' 

"And  how  stiff  of  you  \"  rejoined  Rachel,  "to 
call  me  Miss  Lyons." 

What  magic  there  is  in  a  mutual    word   or    a 
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glance,  where  hearts  wish  and  mean  to  rightly  un- 
derstand each  other.  The  cloud  was  gone  from 
Alan's  hrow  which  but  the  moment  before  had 
brought  that  companion  cloud  over  Rachel's ;  and 
now  seeing  only  smiles  on  his  face,  Rachel  smiled 
too ;  and  on  they  walked  as  if  simultaneously  re- 
lieved of  a  pressing  weight,  the  exceeding  joy  of 
being  free  from  which  was  so  great,  it  kept  them 
tongue-tied  for  a  little  while. 

Then— 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Alan  \"  exclaimed  Rachel,  gaily,  but, 
nevertheless,  changing  colour  as  she  looked  up  at 
him  and  saw  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  with  an  expres- 
sion she  had  never  seen  in  them  till  that  evening ; 
"if  you  should  go  to  Trinidad,  you  will  see  the 
dear  old  wooden  house  we  lived  in  so  many  years, 
and  where  my  beloved  mother  died,  and  is 
buried.  She  lies  under  the  clump  of  plantains  and 
cocoas  in  the  mango-grove  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden,  just  before  you  reach  the  branch  of  the 
little  stream  that  turns  the  mill.  I  shall  make  sure 
you  will  go  there  very  often ;  for  you  cannot  get  to 
the  mill  by  the  back  way,  through  the  garden  and 
orange-grove,  without  passing  it  within  fifty  yards." 

"  Then  you  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  go  ?"  said 
Alan,  thoughtfully. 

"  My  father  said  that  you  should,  did  he  not  ?" 

"  So  I  understood  the  housekeeper." 
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"Did  she  say  he  had  positively  so  determined ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Ah,  then,  I  shall  think  it  long  till  you  write  to 
us  !  For  go  you  will,  if  my  father  has  so  settled  it. 
He  never  acts  without  thought,  and  never  alters  his 
mind.  Oh,  Mr.  Alan  !  I  cannot  tell  you  what  1 
would  give  to  see  dear  old  Trinidad  again.  I  love 
it — yes,  yes,  I  do,  better  than  any  place  on  earth  V? 

"  Better  than  Shiphampton  V 

"  A  million  times  !  It  is  where  I  was  born ;  and 
where  I  was  always  so  happy  ;  and  where  my  poor 
dear  mother  lies  buried ;  and  where  I  would  go  to- 
morrow, if  I  could,  and  live  till  I  died." 

Alan  heard  her  with  breathless  interest. 

"  I  love  no  other  place  like  that  !  I  don't  love 
Shiphampton  at  all.  How  could  I,  unless  I  saw  it 
made  my  father  happier  than  he  is,  with  all  the 
wealth  it  brings  him  ?  Look  at  him !  Oh,  Mr. 
Alan  !  you  should  have  seen  him  in  Trinidad.  He 
is  the  mere  spectre  now  of  what  he  was  then.  II 
he  were  to  go  back  there,  they  would  hardly  know 
him.  I  often  think  how  shocked  poor  dear  mamma 
would  be,  if  she  could  look  out  of  her  grave  and  see 
him.  He  would  live  in  that  dreadful  house  in  the 
Broadway,  spite  of  all  we  could  say.  What  happi- 
ness can  there  ever  be  for  him  there,  fondly  attached 
to  the  poor  dear  old  lady  and  her  niece  as  he  was, 
and  with  their  blood  always  staring  us  in  the  face, 
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hide  the  thought  of  it  as  we  may  ?  It  is  aD  accursed 
place !  Yes,  yes,  it  is !  Or,  without  a  vestige 
scarcely  left  of  what  it  was  when  he  first  took  me 
to  see  it — that  wretched  day  I  cried  myself  to  sleep 
at  the  Hotel,  when  Faith  told  me  it  was  to  be  my 
home, — Oh,  Mr.  Alan,  do  you  think  I  should  shud- 
der whenever  I  now  enter  the  doors — so  altered  as 
it  is,  too,  that  no  eyes  but  our  own  would  know  it  ? 
Yes,  yes,  I  do  shudder — shudder  to  think  of  my 
home,  splendid  as  it  is  !  which  I  never  did  at  Trini- 
dad— poor  as  we  were  then,  in  comparison." 

"  Well,  if  I  go  to  Trinidad,"  said  Alan  Lambert, 
as  cheerfully  as  he  could  speak,  to  change  the  cur- 
rent of  her  thoughts,  "  you  may  be  sure  where  my 
first  walk  will  be  to." 

"  To  replace  the  old  wreath  of  immortelles  which 
you  will  find  there,  I  hope,  on  the  marble  urn  over 
her  tomb,  with  the  new  one  I  will  give  you  ?  I 
know  no  hands  I  would  so  gladly  intrust  it  to  as 
yours,  Mr.  Alan." 

"  There  are  none  living" — and  his  lips  trembled 
a  little  as  he  gave  it  utterance — "  more  anxious  or 
more  willing  to  serve  you,  Miss  Lyons,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power  than  mine  are.  What  is 
there  you  could  ask  me  to  do  for  you  that  I  would 
not  do,  if  I  could  ?" 

It  was  the  boldest  approach  to  the  avowal  often 
on  his  lips,  but  which  till  then  Alan  had  never  dared, 
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so  much  as  in  thought,  to  let  escape  them,  that  he 
could  well  have  made  her;  and  his  heart  beat  so 
under  it,  that  his  face  had  not  a  drop  of  visible  blood 
in  it ;  when  rounding  the  angle  of  the  hazel  copse 
that  formed  the  boundary  to  the  Parsonage  grounds, 
whom  should  they  meet  face  to  face,  on  their  way 
to  take  tea  with  the  Vicar,  but  Mr.  Lyons  and 
Lady  Ada. 

"  Well  met  \"  smiled  Mr.  Lyons,  cordially  shak- 
ing hands  with  Mr.  Alan,  after  tenderly  kissing  his 
daughter;  and  then,  while  Rachel  sought  Lady 
Ada's  ear  for  a  confidential  word  or  two  up  the 
walk  to  the  Vicarage,  linking  arms  with  him  in  the 
most  friendly  way.  "You  are  the  very  man  I 
wanted,  Lambert.  Lucky  we  came  across  for  a 
stroll.  I  tell  Lady  Ada  I  am  always  glad  of  it 
when  I  listen  to  her." 

"Which  is  how  often?"  she  laughed  over  her 
shoulder. 

"As  often  as  you  will  kindly  give  me  the 
chance,"  he  laughed  in  reply. 

"  As  often,  you  mean,  as  it  seems  expedient  to 
you  to  take  it  when  I  do,"  she  returned. 

"  Judge  between  us,  Rachel,"  he  smiled.  "  How 
is  it  ?" 

"  Don't  give  any  opinion,  my  love,"  cried  Lady 
Ada,  hurrying  her  away.  "  It's  the  only  safe  plan 
in  this  life,  when,  say  what  you  will  in  such  cases, 
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it  is  morally  impossible  to  serve  both  parties  without 
sacrificing  yourself.  Come  along  !  and  tell  me  what 
has  taken  all  the  roses  out  of  your  cheeks  to-night  ? 
For  know  I  must  and  will,  if  you  love  me.  Where 
is  Jane  V 

"  Catching  butterflies  with  Mr.  Blythe." 

"  What  now,  my  dear — as  late  as  this — catching 
butterflies  now  ?" 

Rachel  blushed;  which  bringing  roses  enough 
back  to  her  cheeks,  Lady  Ada  was  highly  amused 
at  the  idea  of  the  curate  and  Jane's  butterfly-hunt 
by  twilight.  Especially  when  Rachel  told  her  "  It 
was  entirely  the  curate's  own  doing;'"  but  for 
which  it  would  never  have  been  her  father's  good 
luck  to  have  dropped  on  them  as  he  did  by  the 
water.  "For,"  added  Rachel,  archly,  "I  have  a 
shrewd  notion  he  knew  he  should  find  us  there,  or 
why  not  have  taken  the  path  through  the  orchard, 
after  crossing  the  bridge,  as  he  always  does." 

"  My  love,  how  could  he  know  ?" 

"  Very  well — if  coming  down  the  slope  from  the 
road  he  caught  sight  of  us,  which  most  likely  he 
did  when  we  were  further  up  the  stream  where  the 
bend  is  by  the  pollard-oaks.  You  can  see  them 
easily,  with  good  eyes,  from  the  high  ground.  Just 
like  him.  He  did  it  to  surprise  me.  And  I  declare 
he  had  quite  a  colour  in  his  face.  And  how  gay  he 
is  to-night.      Oh,  Lady  Ada !  he  has  told  you,  I 
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suppose,  about  that  shocking  letter  from  Trinidad  ? 
and  that—" 

"  We  shall  lose  Mr.  Lambert  for  a  time.  Yes, 
indeed !  And  for  some  reasons,  my  love,  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  it." 

It  harmonized  with  no  then  vibrating  chord  in 
Rachel's  heart;  and  perhaps  thinking  it  best  not  to 
trust  her  voice,  she  dropped  her  eyes  and  listened. 

"I  mean,  my  love,  I  was  glad,  because  of  the 
very  wrong  behaviour  of  those  rough  fellows  he  is 
over  at  'the  works,'  as  they  call  them,  and  how 
anxious  we  all  are  to  see  him  in  a  position  better 
suited  to  him,  which  he  will  now  have  if  he  go  to 
Trinidad,  and  succeed  as  your  father  thinks  he  will. 
At  all  events,  the  voyage  out  and  back,  if  he  don't 
remain,  will  benefit  his  health,  and  cannot  but  be 
full  of  many  pleasures  to  an  artistic  eye  like  his  is. 
We  shall  have  some  charming  sketches  if  we  get 
nothing  else.  Altogether,  my  love,  I  look  on  it  as 
a  fine  chance  for  him  !  And  if  the  Vicar  thinks  so, 
too,  the  sooner  he  goes  the  better.  To  remove  him 
from  where  he  is  now,  was  imperative ;  and  be  sure 
he  will  abundantly  fulfil  your  father's  trust  in  him. 
It  will  be  a  new  life  to  him  in  the  West  Indies ;  and, 
by  your  own  accounts  of  Trinidad,  a  delightful  one." 

Rachel  sighed. 

"  My  love,  for  his  escape  alone  from  his  present 
irksome  duties,  we  should  congratulate  him.     I  am 
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sure  I  shall !  If  he  had  not  had  that  blessed  spirit 
of  the  peace-maker  deeply  ingrafted  in  him,  how 
would  he  ever  have  got  on  as  he  has  done  with  those 
lawless  ruffians  at  '  the  works  ?'  But  the  best  tem- 
per may  be  tried  too  much.  My  love,  it  is  a  most 
fortunate  occurrence  for  him ;  and,  as  your  father 
says,  may  lay  the  foundation  for  his  future  fortune." 

"  Which  God  grant  \"  sighed  Rachel  to  herself. 

"So  now,  dearest,"  added  Lady  Ada,  as  the 
vicarage  windows  came  in  sight,  "we  must  also  re- 
member the  need  there  is  for  dispatch,  for  your 
father's  sake,  if  things  out  there  are  as  bad  as  Mr. 
Mungo  says.  There  will  be  a  ship  going  next  week, 
and  we  must  try  and  think  of  everything  we  can  to 
set  him  off  as  comfortably  as  possible.  He  looks  a 
little  pale  and  thoughtful  about  it  to-night,  don't 
he?  But  that's  natural  enough.  I  augur  great 
joy  to  us  all  from  this  event.  Nay,  I  think  I  see 
the  finger  of  Providence  in  it,  for  some  good  and 
wise  end  beyond  our  knowledge — as  in  what  is  His 
providential  will  and  wisdom  not,  Rachel  ?  Though, 
could  we  have  our  own  blind  ways,  how  often  should 
we  defeat,  and  perhaps  eternally  destroy  ourselves, 
but  for  His  great  love  and  mercy  for  us  ?" 

In  all  which,  and  the  manifold  feelings  connected 
therewith,  Lady  Ada  had  had  the  conversation  pretty 
well  her  own  way,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  during 
their  walk  up  to  the  house  from   the  water.     Rachel 
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heard  what  she  said,  and  felt  the  truth  and  justice  of 
that  part  of  it  which  related  to  Alan  Lambert's 
present  irksome  office  of  under-clerk  at  f  the  works/ 
and  how  anxious  his  friends  were  to  improve  his 
position.  But  she  could  not  but  see — by  Sir  Comp- 
ton  Thornhill's  lively  interest  in  the  matter,  as  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Alan  by  Faith  Lincoln,  and  her 
father's  gay  manner,  and  Lady  Ada's  evident  desire 
to  see  him  safe  off — how  glad  they  all  were  of  the 
first  favourable  pretext  to  provide  for  him  in  the 
way  they  thought  would  best  serve  their  own  ends. 

But  they  little  knew  Rachel  Lyons — with  that 
large  share  of  her  father's  resolute  nature  in  her — 
who  reckoned  on  breaking  or  bending  her  to  their 
will,  contrary  to  the  convictions  of  her  own. 

They  were  taking  their  first  cup  of  tea  at  the 
Vicarage  when  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Lyons 
and  Alan  Lambert,  and  great  was  the  joy  of  them 
all  to  see  their  wealthy  neighbour  of  The  Broadway 
drop  in  "  so  sociably ;"  it  being  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  done  so  there,  or  anywhere  else  but  at  The 
Priory,  since  he  came  to  Shiphampton.  And  he 
was  in  such  unusually  high  spirits.  It  quite  flut- 
tered poor  dear  Mrs.  Rosse,  who  though  the  most 
methodical  creature  in  existence  as  long  as  things 
went  on  after  the  usual  fashion,  had  no  method  at 
all  in  this  instance  but  to  look  as  cool  and  collected 
as  possible  with  the  flush  it  had  thrown  her  into 
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to  suddenly  find  "  the  strangest  man  in  the  parish" 
by  her  side,  evidently  bent  on  making  himself  quite 
at  home. 

But  Angelo  Lyons  had  winning  ways  when  he 
pleased ;  and  soon  got  deeply  interested  in  the  pa- 
rochial matters  that  were  especially  interesting  to 
Charlotte  Rosse.  He  also  so  entirely  agreed  with 
her  as  to  the  excellent  conduct  of  the  school- children 
at  church ;  and  how  nice  and  neat  they  always 
looked ;  and  what  credit  their  scholastic  progress  did 
the  Vicar ;  and  how  he  wished  they  could  bake  such 
sweet  bread  at  Greystone  House,  and  make  such 
delicious  butter  as  he  was  then  eating, — that  whereas 
poor  dear  Mrs.  Rosse  was  in  such  a  flutter  when 
their  eccentric  neighbour  took  the  seat  next  her, 
now  she  never  felt  less  need  of  her  pocket  hand- 
kerchief to  her  forehead  in  all  her  life,  and  chatted 
away  with  u  the  strangest  man  in  the  parish  "  as 
coolly  as  she  would  have  done  with  the  curate. 

The  Vicarage  drawing-room  resounded  with  mer- 
riment. It  was  impossible  to  be  dull  where,  met 
in  gay  humour  as  were  Lady  Ada  and  Mr.  Nestor 
Blythe  that  evening,  they  were  running  on  with 
their  fun  and  nonsense. 

"  Not  caught  one  butterfly  between  you  ?"  laughed 
Lady  Ada,  on  a  sofa  between  Jane  and  the  curate ; 
"  and  out  after  them  till  twilight  ?  My  patience, 
what  sport  !M 
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"  Dear !  dear !  yes,"  tittered  Mr.  Blythe ;  which 
pursing  up  his  lips  a  little,  shewed  a  very  nice  set  of 
teeth  between  them,  of  which  the  young  ladies  said 
he  was  proud.  "And  to  think  of  the  unwearied 
captivations  we  both  held  out  to  that  singularly 
beautiful  creature,  Miss  Jane,  to  draw  her  to  a 
closer  acquaintance.  Dear !  dear !  I  was  quite 
exhausted." 

"Won't  you  take  another  cup  of  tea,  Mr. 
Blythe  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Rosse,  feelingly. 

"  Thank  you,  yes.  Dear !  dear !  and  pinned 
through,  so  as  to  have  preserved  the  natural  flutter  of 
the  curious  creature's  magnificent  wings — what  a 
treasure  he  would  have  been  !" 

"  And  you  were  within  arm's  length  of  him  once, 
Jane  says,"  reminded  Mrs.  Rosse,  in  a  hurt  tone, 
as  if  they  had  sustained  a  great  loss. 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  And  in  a  moment  more  should 
have  made  captive  the  coy  creature,  but  for  the 
provoking  tom-tit  that  flew  out  of  the  hedge  and 
scared  him  away.  Dear !  dear !  I  never  stood  in 
need  of  more  control  over  myself  than  just  then.  I 
could  have — " 

"  Hush  !  hush  !"  from  Lady  Ada,  as  gravely  as  she 
could  say  it,  with  Mr.  Lyons'  critical  eyes  on  her. 

"Wept  !"  ejaculated  the  curate,  with  a  pathetic 
solemnity  that  added  a  lump  more  sugar  to  his  tea 
than,  in  her  agitation,  Mrs.  Rosse  knew  of. 
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"Fie!  fie!"  cried  Jane  at  the  laugh  Rachel 
gave ;  and  at  the  moment,  too,  when  she  must  have 
seen  the  visible  difficulty  Lady  Ada  had  to  suppress 
her  emotions. 

It  was  too  late,  however,  to  recall  it.  So  Rachel 
gave  vent  to  the  thought  uppermost ;  and  having 
obtained  Mr.  Blythe's  pardon,]  laughed  again,  and 
again,  till  the  tears  came. 

"  How  extraordinary  that  is  ! "  soliloquized  Mr. 
Blythe,  as  he  serenely  stirred  his  tea  round  and 
round,  with  his  eyes  on  the  diamond  ring  on  his 
little  finger — "  the  impossibility,  with  some  of  us, 
to  repress  those  curious  cachinations  which  as  often 
as  not  seize  us  at  moments,  Miss  Lyons,  the  most 
inopportune,  do  they  not  ?  Dear  !  dear  !  I  wonder 
whether  they  can  have  any  affinity,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  those  extraordinary  fits  of  oscitancy, 
Lady  Ada,  under  which  oblivious  people  do  such 
strange  things  sometimes  ?  I  knew  an  individual 
once  who  so  utterly  forgot  himself,  when  he  was 
yawning,  as  to  poke  his  finger  into  the  eye  of  the 
young  lady  he  was  engaged  to,  which  broke  off  the 
match.  Dear !  dear  !  on  what  slight  grounds  we 
build  our  joys  and  sorrows  in  this  life." 

"  Wouldn't  she  have  him  for  that  ?"  laughed 
Mr.  Lyons.  "  Silly  soul !  He  should  have  poked 
out  the  other  eye;  then  she  would  have  had  no 
choice." 
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Which  producing  unanimous  applause — coming 
as  it  did  from  the  richest  man  in  the  county,  and 
from  lips  that  rarely  joked — though  probably  not 
one  of  them  had  the  slightest  idea  of  its  meaning 
(if  it  had  any)  but  Lady  Ada, — dear  good  Mrs. 
Rosse  and  Jane  got  the  card  table  out,  and  the 
chess-board,  and  the  prettiest  songs  and  duets  for 
the  piano  ;  so  that  if  this  were  Mr.  Alan  Lambert's 
last  evening  at  the  vicarage,  it  should  be  as  pleasant 
a  one  for  him  as  they  could  make  it. 

And  while  the  rubber  went  on,  the  girls  played, 

and  then  sang  the  songs  they  loved  best.    Jane  sang 

Annie  Laurie,  because  "  it  suited  her  voice  so  well." 

Mr.  Blythe  told  her,  and  her  father  was  fond  of  it ; 

and  Rachel  sang  the  song  she  herself  most  loved, 

a    sweet    French    air    she   learnt  in  the  Pyrenees, 

to    which    she    had  written    the    following    simple 

words : — 

"  I  think  that  I  could  happy  be, 
If  I  might  choose  my  lot : 

'Twould  be  the  same  sweet  home  to  me — 
A  palace,  or  a  cot, — 

So  that,  if  rich,  I  knew  for  why 
My  wealth  to  me  was  given  ; 

So  that,  if  poor,  my  poverty- 
Its  treasure  had  in  Heaven. 

"  I  see  that  happiness  depends 
On  no  one  state  of  life — 
That  poverty  too  often  ends 
In  agony  and  strife; 

VOL.   II.  13 
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I  see,  too,  how  improvidence, 

To  silly  pride  a  prey, 
Oft  lives  to  want  the  precious  pence 

It  idly  hurled  away. 

"  If  only  I  might  useful  be, 

And  do  my  given  task, 
Then,  rich  or  poor,  if  God  decree, 

What  more  need  mortal  ask  ? 
On  earth  we  can  but  happy  be, 

In  palace  or  in  cot ; 
The  task  fulfilled,  'tis  nought  to  me 

What  here  may  be  my  lot. 

"  W^hen  come  the  fore-calls  of  the  bell 

That  summon  me  to  rest, 
What  then  will  make  that  parting  knell 

With  gladness  fill  my  breast  ? 
Then,  had  I  all  the  wealth  on  earth, 

Or  honours  'neath  the  sky, 
What  wrould  my  utmost  pride  be  worth, 

To  plead  for  me  on  High  ? 

"  What  matters  it,  if  peace  be  mine, 

What  ties  may  hold  me  here  ? 

Whether  in  worldly  eyes  I  shine, 

Or  '  nobody '  appear  ? 
I  know  I  '  somebody '  must  be 

In  His  all-seeing  sight, 
Who  lived  for  me,  Who  died  for  me — 
That  I  might  have  My  Right." 

If  Rachel  might  have  had  her  own  will  she  would 
have  sung  a  less  sombre  song  than  this,  to  please 
Jane,  who  thought  it  by  no  means  in  harmony  with 
the  high  glee  they  were  in,  over  their  whist,  at  Mr. 
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Lambert's  good  fortune  in  escaping  from  his  present 
arduous  employment.  But  it  was  a  great  favourite 
of  Mr.  Alan's,  and  as  he  insisted  on  her  singing  it, 
what  could  she  do  ?  To  the  Vicar's  mind  it  was 
"the  sweetest  of  all  her  songs;"  to  Mrs.  Rosse's 
it  "  always  conveyed  a  pleasing  impression,  from  the 
pure  spirit  it  breathed,  and  a  painful  one,  owing  to 
the  plaintive  air  the  words  were  set  to  ;"  to  Lady 
Ada's  it  brought  "many  not  altogether  sad,  but 
serious  thoughts  of  past  days  that  might  indeed 
have  been  happier  if  they  had  been  more  profitably 
as  well  as  pleasurably  employed;"  to  Alan  Lam- 
bert's it  had  a  ' '  charm  that  no  song  he  ever  heard 
filled  him  with  so  fully ;"  while — 

"Dear!  dear!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Blythe,  taking 
up  the  trick  which  Mr.  Lyons  had  inadvertently  lost 
by  not  thinking  of  what  he  was  about,  with  the 
game  in  his  hand ;  "  dear  !  dear  !  to  think  of  my 
deuce  of  hearts  gaining  me  this  !  One  must  not 
disregard  the  smallest  possible  chances.  I  made 
sure,  Mr.  Lyons,  you  had  the  three.  Ah,  you  were 
listening  to  the  song  ?  Most  sweet !  It  is  your 
deal.  Exceedingly  touching !  Dear  !  dear !  quite 
inconceivable  your  overlooking  my  deuce.  "What 
power  there  is  in  sweet  music.  Charming!  charm- 
ing !     Ha  !  clubs  again  trumps  ?" 

And  on  went  the  rubber. 

It  was  just   as  well  that  Clara  Thornhill  was  not 

13—2 
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at  the  vicarage  that  evening.  She  would  have  been, 
but  for  Miss  Falconbridge's  visit  to  Buck  Park 
while  Rachel  was  a  guest  at  the  Parsonage.  "What 
Jane  Rosse's  merry  eyes  saw,  or  thought  they  saw, 
of  more  tender  interest  between  Mr.  Alan  and 
Rachel,  than  Percy  Thornhill  would  probably  have 
best  approved  of,  had  he  been  there,  was  only  known 
to  herself.  Put  Jane  and  Clara's  views  of  most 
cases  materially  differed  ;  and  in  the  present  instance 
Jane  was  too  good-natured  a  girl  to  have  but  one 
opinion  on  the  subject,  which  was  "  how  interest- 
ingly unhappy  Mr.  Alan  and  Rachel  were  together 
that  night,  though  seeming  so  happy ;  and  what  a 
contented  little  body  Jane  Rosse  would  have  been, 
if  any  one,  the  image  in  every  respect  of  Alan 
Lambert,  had  cared  for  her  as  much  as  somebody 
she  knew  cared  for  somebody  else  she  could  name/1 

Oh,  Jane  ! — and  she  could  run  off  in  a  moment 
with  the  curate,  butterfly-hunting,  as  if  he  had  only 
to  beckon  her  with  his  little  finger,  and  she  was 
ready  and  willing  to  follow  him  to  the  world's 
end  if  he  wished  it. 

Yes,  enquiring  reader  !  But  please  to  understand 
that  it  was  Jane  Rosse  who  did  it;  and  that  Jane 
was  a  very  lively,  frolicksome  girl  when  it  went  with 
her  whim  to  be  so.  Is  it  at  all  extraordinary  for 
two  girls,  though  of  widely  opposite  dispositions,  to 
greatly  admire  the  same  man?     Was  it  to  be  won- 
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dered  at — highly  esteemed  and  commended  by  her 
parents  as  Alan  Lambert  was,  and  constantly  asked 
to  the  vicarage — that  a  sunny-hearted  creature  like 
Jane  should  warmly  respond  to  a  genial,  generous 
nature  like  his  ?  It  would  have  been  contrary  to 
Jane's  joyous  character  had  it  been  otherwise.  But 
Jane  was  a  thorough  good  girl  as  well  as  a  giddy 
one ;  and  having  once  been  entrusted  by  Rachel 
with  as  good  as  an  admission  that  she  would  "  prefer 
Alan  Lambert,  for  a  husband,  if  lie  had  never  a 
farthing  in  the  world,  to  Percy  Thornhill,  if  he  could 
make  her  a  princess,"  it  was  clearly  Jane's  bounden 
duty  to  run  away  from  temptation  with  the  curate. 
At  all  events,  till  she  saw  how  it  turned  out  with 
my  Lady  Rachel,  to  be  ;  till  when  there  could  be  no 
harm  to  any  one  in  her  stealing  a  sly  glance  or  so  at 
that  noble,  handsome  face  of  Mr.  Alan's,  whenever 
she  saw  a  chance ;  for — tieigho  !  who  could  ever  tell 
in  this  changeable  world  what  would  happen?" 

The  rubber  was  over;  and  great  was  Mr.  Nestor 
Blythe's  glory  to  have  gained  from  so  skilled  a 
player  as  Mr.  Lyons  eighteen  pence  by  superior 
finesse. 

"Dear!  dear!"  he  kept  elatedly  ejaculating, 
"  to  think  of  your  letting  my  deuce  of  hearts  play 
you  that  trick,  Mr.  Lyons.  Inconceivable  !  Where 
could  your  thoughts  have  been — with  the  three  and 
the  seven  in  your  hand  ?     Extraordinary  !     Ah,  Miss 
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Lyons,  it  was  your  fault.  Wholly  !  wholly  !  Dear  ! 
dear !  to  think  of  my  winning  eighteen  pence  of 
your  father  !  Inconceivable  !  Extraordinary  !  And 
with  that  little  deuce  of  mine.  He  was  wandering. 
1  es,  yes,  the  song,  that  was  it !  Your  fault  entirely, 
Miss  Lyons.     Quite  so  \" 

Lady  Ada,  too,  had  lost  eighteen  pence  as  well  as 
Mr.  Lyons,  which  got  her  well  laughed  at  by  the 
^  j car,  whose  good  lady  had  pocketed  the  same ; 
while  he  himself,  Roland  Rosse,  had  beaten  Alan 
Lambert  at  chess, two  games  running,  so  he,  too,  could 
be  merry  enough.  Altogether  the  evening  passed  off 
"  (1  Rightfully  \"  to  use  dear,  good  Mrs.  Rosse's  heart - 
felt  language;  "considering  the  stranger  almost, 
us  you  might  call  him,  that  Mr.  Lyons  was;  and 
what  a  trepidation  it  threw  her  into  when  he  walked 
into  the  room  with  that  princely  air  of  his,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  supper — if  he  dined  early  at  The 
Priory — but  some  tongue  sandwiches  and  che< 
cakes  and  sherry,  and  none  of  the  best  plate  and 
glass  and  china  out." 

And  when  they  were  all  gone,  Charlotte  Rosse 
sat  herself  down,  and  looked  round  the  room,  while 
Jane  got  the  book  for  prayers  before  going  to  bed. 
She  looked  at  the  well-worn  old  Brussels  carpet,  and 
at  the  coiling  she  had  never  thought  low  till  she  saw 
how  within  a  yard  it  was  of  their  rich  banker's  head, 
wlu'n  he  stood  up ;  and  then  at    the  narrow  mantle- 
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piece  ;  then  at  the  old-fashioned  tables ;  then  at  the 
cottage- piano  in  the  corner,  the  pink  silk  front  of 
which  was  sadly  faded ;  then  at  the  chairs  and  sofas 
and  satin  damask  window-curtains  in  their  brown- 
holland  covers — and,  spite  of  that  honest,  unim- 
peachable heart  in  Charlotte  Rosse's  breast,  she 
sighed. 

The  Vicar  heard  it ;  and  looking  up  from  the 
journal  he  was  running  his  eye  over : — 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "but 
that  we  should  have  had  a  pretty  display  to-night, 
if  the  town-crier  had  given  it  out  who  was  coming 
to  tea  with  us/' 

It  brought  Charlotte  Rosse  to  herself;  though 
she  would  have  amazingly  liked  Mr.  Lyons  to  have 
seen  the  "  rich  amber  satin  window-curtains  they 
gave  so  much  money  for,  out  of  their  bags,  and  the 
best  silver  tea-service,  bought  at  Rundell  and 
Bridges/''     For  brisking  up  : — 

"  I  think  we  did  wonderfully  \"  she  observed — from 
the  proud  recollection  of  how  he  relished  the  sweet 
bread  and  butter, — "  to  keep  him  so  long.  But  you 
see,  Roland,  for  them  ever  to  make  bread  or  butter 
at  Greystone  House  like  Dorothy  Gibbs's,  they  must 
have  Dorothy,  mustn't  they  ?  Aye,  and  Colly  and 
Dolly,  too,  out  there  in  the  meadow,  to  do  it  as  should 
be  ?  Anyhow,"  with  another  look  round  her  that 
made  her  eyes  sparkle  !  "  they  one  and  all  seem  to 
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enjoy  the  sweet  bread  and  butter  when  they  come  to 
the  Parsonage,  whatever  else  better  they  may  have 
at  home  of  their  own  ?" 

"  Spoken  like  Charlotte  Rosse  !;'  applauded  the 
Vicar.  And  kneeling  down, — if  anyone  had  asked 
good,  dear  Mrs.  Rosse,  when  she  rose  from  thanking 
the  Great  Giver  for  all  His  gifts  and  mercies 
vouchsafed  to  her,  and  for  all  that  He  did  not  give 
her  as  well  as  what  He  did — '  what  she  would  have 
been  Angelo  Lyons,  Esq.  for,  with  all  his  wealth  V — 
we  think  we  can  guess  what  her  answer  would  have 
been. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

SEES  ALAN  LAMBERT  SAFE  OFF  FOR  '  THE  OLD 
HOME/  AND  SHOWS  HOW  LOVING  HEARTS  SOME- 
TIMES   ACHE    MOST    WHEN    THEY    ARE    HAPPIEST. 

Faith  Lincoln  was  right  in  surmising,  from  the 
cloud  on  both  Rachel  and  her  father's  brow  when 
they  got  home,  that  they  were  mutually  depressed 
about  something.  Why  Rachel  was  so  pensive 
Faith  could  easily  understand ;  but  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  see  what  cause  Mr.  Lyons  had  for  other  than 
the  best  spirits,  when,  by  his  own  account,  Lady 
Ada  had  given  him  "  such  a  nice  dinner !  and  then 
walked  across  with  him  to  the  vicarage,  where  they 
spent  such  a  pleasant  evening." 

"  What  o'clock  is  it  V  asked  Mr.  Lyons,  as 
Faith  followed  him  into  the  library. 

"  Close  on  twelve,  sir." 

He  stopped  short,  and  looking  fondly  at  her.  "  I 
am  your  master,  I  know,"  he  said,  "  so  you  need 
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not  remind  me  of  it  again  just  now.  I  want  your 
opinion  about  one  or  two  matters.  Sit  down. 
Stay.  Yes,  I  will  have  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  can 
drink  it  while  we  talk." 

Till  which  was  brought,  he  amused  her  with  "  the 
passion  Sir  Compton  had  put  himself  in  there  that 
morning,  about  Rachel's  having  eye  and  heart  for 
anyone  but  Percy,  if  she  ever  wished  to  be  daughter- 
in-law  of  his." 

Faith  smiled. 

"  Which  seems  to  admit,  don't  it  ?"  he  went  on, 
as  he  mixed  his  coffee  and  cream  to  his  liking  out  of 
the  superbly  embossed  silver  gilt  miniature  service 
at  his  elbow,  on  its  exquisite  Sevres  porcelain  tray, — 
"that  it's  a  settled  thing  in  the  Squire's  mind." 

"  Which  of  course  it  would  not  be,"  answered 
Faith,  "unless  it  were  so  considered  by  yourself?" 

"  And  wisely  so,  I  trust  ?" 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  so." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?"  And  he  raised  his  eyes 
from  the  spoon  between  his  fingers  to  hers,  to  better 
hear  her  reply. 

"  I  can  have  but  one  meaning,"  she  said. 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  if  you  wish  Miss  Lyons  to  be 
Lady  Thornhill  some  day,  it  is  also  her  wish." 

"  And  if  not  ?" 

"•  Then  it  can  never  be  !" 
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"  Hem  !  Never  V 

"I  need  not  tell  you  that?" 

"  Never !  So  fated,  is  it  V  and  his  eyes  fell  on 
the  hand  again  that  was  mechanically  stirring  his 
coffee,  though  it  was  getting  cold,  and  he  usually 
drank  it  so  hot. 

"  Supposing,"  ventured  Faith,  with  a  face  like 
marble,  "  you  were  told  you  must  marry  Lady  Ada 
Ch ilvers,  or  any  one  else,  whether  you  liked  it  or 
not  ?  How  then  ?" 

"Hem!  Goon." 

"  Fated  or  not — probably  you  would  take  leave  to 
consult  your  own  wishes  on  the  subject  before  you 
made  her  your  wife  ?" 

He  stared  at  her. 

"  And  whose  child  is  Rachel  Lyons  V 

"  Hem  !     Then  do  you  mean  it's  not  to  be  ?" 

"  That  you  will  marry  Lady  Ada,  or  any  other 
woman,  unless  you  please  ?" 

"  That  it's  not  fated  that  Rachel  shall  be  Lady 
Thornhill  ?" 

"  I  think  not." 

"  Hem  !     I  think  it  is." 

"  If  so,  it  will  be,"  returned  Faith,  calmly ;  "  if 
not — Heaven's  will  be  done  in  that  as  in  all  else  !" 

"What  a  silly  speech." 

"  If  it  make  me  happy  to  so  think  and  believe, 
how  call  it  silly  ?" 
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"  What  has  Heaven  to  do  with  it  V 

"  Then  what  has  fate  ?" 

"  Thus  much  in  the  present  instance'5 — anrl 
saw,  by  the  knitted  brow  and  measured  tone  with 
which  he  said  it,  that  assuredly  "what  was  to  be/' 
with  him,  would  be, — "that  if  I  am  to  marry  Lady 
Ada,  or  you,  or  any  other  woman,  I  shall  do  so;  and 
that  if  Rachel  is  to  be  ever  Lady  Thornhill,  she  will 
be.  So  now  what  do  you  think  about  my  sending 
Mr.  Lambert  to  Trinidad  V 

"  It  will  get  him  out  of  the  way." 

"  Of  those  rough  fellows  down  at  l  the  works  V 
Yes.  And  do  away  with  their  jealousies  up  at 
Buck/5 

But  Faith  made  no  remark. 

"  Can't  you  see  how  jealous  they  are  V 

"Of  Mr.  Lambert?" 

"  Mr.  Lambert  \"  with  a  curl  of  the  lip.  "  Silly 
fools  !  Hem  !  A  compliment  to  pay  their  blue 
blood  ?  Hark  !" — for  there  was  a  foot-fall  in  the 
hall — "  I  thought — hem — any  one  up  ?" 

"The  page,  perhaps,  turning  the  gas  off,"  said 
Faith,  listening. 

But  all  was  still  again. 

"  Put  the  door  ajar,  then  we  can  hear,"  said  Mr. 
Lyons,  looking  round  the  room,  and  fixing  his  ey<  >, 
till  Faith  returned  to  her  chair,  on  the  rich,  full, 
brown   cloth  curtains   drawn   before  the  large  bay 
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window,  as  they  were  moved  to  and  fro  by  the  sudden 
draught  that  came  into  the  room. 

"It  couldn't  be  Mark/'  said  Faith,  "for  he  has 
gone  down." 

"What  was  I  saying?"  resumed  Mr.  Lyons, 
intent  on  his  nails.  "  Ah,  I  recollect  !  What  a 
compliment  they  paid  that  blue  blood  of  theirs  at 
Buck  Park,  to  be  jealous  of — hem — jealous  of  him, 
indeed — jealous  of  anybody,  or  anything — aye,  aye, 
of  anybody  on  earth,  or  anything,  that — hark  ! — 
that  came  between  them  and  the  wind  of  their  nobi- 
lity— hem — jealous  of  the  tom-cat  next" — at  which 
moment  the  door  was  pushed  slowly  open,  and  in 
walked  Bony  himself,  in  most  deplorable  plight, 
as  if  to  scout  anything  so  palpably  absurd  as  any  one 
being  jealous  of  him. 

It  took  what  little  visible  blood  there  was  out  of 
Mr.  Lyons's  face,  as  he  started  at  the  sight  of  so  un- 
usual and  unceremonious  a  visitor,  especially  at  a 
time — midnight — when  peopled  nerves  in  general 
are  not  best  prepared  for  sudden  shocks.  For,  truly, 
Bony  presented  a  most  hideous  spectacle ;  added  to 
which,  Mr.  Lyons  hated  cats :  he  couldn't  bear  the 
sight  of  them  :  he  said  they  were  "  tigers  by  nature, 
incapable  of  a  generous  impulse •"  that  they  were 
'•  cruel,  and  selfish,  and  stealthy,  and  treacherous,  and 
valueless,  but  for  the  vermin  they  killed."  Certainly 
Greystone  House  would  scarcely  have  afforded  poor 
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Booy  home  quarters  as  long  as  it  had,  since  the 
dreadful  death  of  his  old  mistress,  if  all  in  the  new 
house  had  had  no  more  sympathy  for  him  than 
his  master.  But  ugly  and  gaunt  and  grim  look- 
ing as  he  was,  Faith  Lincoln  felt  for  Bony,  and,  by 
natural  consequence,  Bony  felt  for  Faith.  And  so 
Bony  got  food  when  it  pleased  him  to  come  home, 
down  the  chimney,  for  it,  or  to  the  back  door,  when 
alone  would  he  be  tempted  to  enter  the  house.  And 
then,  if  in  tolerable  temper,  he  would  steal  along  till 
he  got  to  the  dark  corners  or  cupboard  under  the 
basement  stairs,  and  there  wait  till  all  was  still,  and 
he  could  quietly  plant  himself  on  the  stone  out  of 
which  they  could  never  wash  his  poor  old  mistress's 
and  Mrs.  Ann  Balfour's  blood,  scour  and  scrub  at  it 
as  long  as  they  would.  Nor  did  anyone  care  to 
dispute  Bony's  right  to  remain  there  as  long  as  he 
chose ;  for  he  would  growl  and  groan  at  them  if  they 
came  too  near  him,  as  if,  deny  him  what  else  they 
might  of  old  memories,  he  had  a  right  to  what  now 
alone  was  left  him  of  his  old  home,  and  would  stoutly 
maintain  it,  too,  if  needs  must ;  which  was  the  rea- 
son, no  doubt,  that  Molly  and  Hester  could  never 
persuade  Bony  to  make  a  longer  stay  with  them  at 
The  Green  than  for  a  clay  or  two.  He  would  emerge 
from  his  refuge  in  the  garret  chimney  when  he  heard 
Faith  coming,  and  be  pretty  sociable  with  her,  if 
hungry;  otherwise,  he  would  keep  out   of  sight,  or 
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patiently  wait  in  some  outhouse  till  he  could  creep 
in  unobserved,  and  make  his  wants  known  to  her 
when  she  saw  him.  Wherefore  Faith  knew  how  it 
was  when  he  pushed  the  door  open,  and  stood  look- 
ing at  her  with  those  famished  eyes,  bent  only  on  the 
supper  he  had  come  in  search  of,  before  ridding  them 
of  his  ill-favoured  presence. 

"  The  audacity !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lyons,  half 
smilingly,  half  angrily,  and  snatching  up  a  news- 
paper to  fling  at  him — at  which  moment  the  wind 
blew  the  door  to.  When  left  without  means  of  re- 
treat, Bony  humped  his  back,  and  finding  the 
chimney  impracticable,  by  reason  of  the  fire  in  the 
grate,  which  was  there  always  when  the  evenings 
were  damp  and  chilly,  he  made  a  dash  at  the  window 
curtains ;  but  gaining  nothing  by  it,  he  got  savage, 
and  posting  himself  in  a  corner,  his  fiery  eyeballs 
glared  at  the  Master  so  defiantly,  that  Mr.  Lyons 
could  tolerate  it  no  longer,  and — 

"  Drive  him  out  V3  he  said,  stamping  his  foot ; 
"beat  him  away." 

But  Faith  couldn't  do  it  for  laughing. 

"  Damnation  V}  cried  Angelo  Lyons,  snatching 
up  the  poker,  after  throwing  the  door  open. 

"  Oh,  don't  sir  !  don't !"  implored  Faith,  running 
to  the  rescue ;  "  or  Molly  and  Hester  would  never 
forgive  me." 


What  cared  Angelo  Lyons  :.  r  that,  or  anything 
else,  when  his  blood  was  up  ? 

"  Go \"  he  cried,  with  uplifted  arm,  and  in  a  tone 
that  made  Faith's  flesh  creep. 

Bat  Bony  only  growled  the  more. 

a  won't  go,  won  :  he  muttered. 

clenched  teeth;  but  before  the  meditated  blow 
crashed  the  board  it  fell  on  into  splinters,  up  sprang 
Bony, and  clinging  with  his  hind  .my's 

breast,  he  tore  with  his  fore  ek  i  face  and 

neck  till  the  blood  covered  them,  and  then  leaping 
off  him,  away  he  flew  up  stairs  to  hi?  garret 

They  were  ngly  wounds  that  Bony  left  on  his  foe's 
face  and  neck,  and  smarted  terribly  under  the 
brandy  Faith  bathed  them  with.  But  now  his  wrath 
was  o  Lyons  could  not  but  smile  at  the  idea 

of  his  chivalrous  encounter  with  a  savage  torn  cat,  and 
went  to  bed  laughing  about  it. 

coin.  Hasty  tempered  and  sometimes  violent  as 
Mr.  Lyons  was,  when  angered,  Faith  had  i 
him  betray  such  ferocity  as  he  did  that  night,  and 
she  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow,  anxiously  thinking 
of  it  till  she  fell  asleep.  It  troubled  her  dreams ; 
and  made  her  look  pale  and  pallid  next  day. 
could  not  dismiss  from  her  mind  the  determined 
fury  of  the  blow  which,  if  it  had  taken  effect  on  poor 
Bony,  instead  of  the  board,  must  have  killed  him. 
His  face  was  terrible  to  look  at  while  he  was  striking 
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it ;  and  Faith  could  not  but  ask  herself,  "  what 
security  could  be  felt  in  the  princely  munificence  of 
the  man  who,  in  a  moment,  would  let  passion  goad 
him  to  such  vengeance  as  he  had  just  shown,  with 
no  more  provocation  than  a  cat  might  give  him,  if  it 
happened  to  rouse  his  rage  V 

It  was  a  question  that  might  well  trouble  Faith, 
loving  her  young  mistress  as  she  did.  "  God  help 
us  \"  she  mentally  ejaculated;  "if  it  he  fated,  as  he 
calls  it,  she  shall  be  Lady  Rachel,  and  she  will  not. 
Yes,  will  not !  Then  he  will  see  whose  child,  by  the 
father's  side,  Rachel  Lyons  is,  though  she  die 
for  it  !" 

But  other  thoughts  pressed  just  then,  besides  the 
scratched  face  and  neck,  and  Bony's  fortunate  es- 
cape. The  fiat  of  the  fatalist  was  pronounced,  and 
Alan  Lambert  was  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies  in  a 
few  days. 

Who  could  say  but  that  Mr.  Lambert  was  in 
luck's  way,  and  had  great  cause  to  congratulate 
himself?  It  was  undeniable  that  his  present  post 
at  '  the  works'  was  a  very  odious  one,  and  that  now 
was  offered  him  a  fine  opportunity  to  push  his  for- 
tunes, where,  if  he  made  the  most  of  his  chances,  he 
might,  with  such  influence  as  Mr.  Lyons's  to  back 
him,  soon  become  independent,  and  ultimately  settle 
at  Trinidad,  and  do  well.  Even  old  Molly  and  Hes- 
ter, after  the  first  tears  at  the  thought  of  their  irre- 
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parable  loss  when  their  lodger  was  gone,  could  not 
but  admit  that  "  It  was  wonderful  how  he  could 
have  had  the  patience  to  put  up  as  long  as  he  had 
with  such  a  life  as  they  led  him  down  by  the  water, 
and  how  good  the  Almighty  was  to  take  him  safe 
out  of  it." 

"  For/'  said  Molly  to  Hester,  with  her  apron  to 
her  eyes — "though  it  breaks  our  hearts,  child," 
(Hester  being  only  fifty  years  of  age,  and  she  se- 
venty-two) "  to  say  good  bye  to  him,  you  see  it's  not 
as  if  he  were  going  where  we  could  see  him  no  more. 
That's  a  blessed  thing  !  What  are  a  few  months,  or 
a  few  years,  if,  please  God,  he  have  his  health,  and 
don't  fall  sick  with  that  dreadful  yellow  fever  that  car- 
ries them  off  out  there,  they  say,  in  two  days,  if  so  be 
they  don't  throw  themselves  out  of  the  window, 
raving  mad,  nor  get  bitten  by  the  centipedes  and 
crocodiles  ?  The  Lord  have  us  in  his  keeping  !  We 
need  be  always  saying  it.  "What  matters  a  few 
months,  child,  or  a  few  years,  come  to  that,  if  so  be 
we  be  spared,  please  God  of  his  goodness,  to  see  him 
again  ?  You  see  it's  not  as  if  he  couldn't  come 
back  if  he  would.  He  can !  And  he  willy  he 
says.  Aye,  and  so  says  Miss  Rachel,  too ;  yes, 
yes !" 

Which  last  consideration  seemed  to  comfort  and 
support  Molly,  under  her  grief,  at  the  thought  of 
parting,  more   than    anything  eUe,   for   some  good 
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reasons  no  doubt,  or  Molly  would  not  have  smiled  as 
she  did  through  her  tears. 

It  might  well  be  a  great  consolation  to  Molly  and 
Hester  to  see  Miss  Rachel  and  Miss  Jane  Rosse  in 
such  good  spirits,  when  telling  them  of  the  prepara- 
tions they  were  making  at  Greystone  House,  and 
Buck  Park,  and  The  Priory,  for  Mr.  Lambert's 
departure.  At  first  Molly  was  rather  vexed  to  ob- 
serve how  cheerful  Miss  Rachel  was  about  it ;  but 
as  Mr.  Alan  himself  seemed  in  no  wise  cast  down* 
Molly  made  sure  it  was  "  all  right  between  them," 
as  Hester  termed  it.  And  thus  fortified,  she  could 
listen  with  pleasure  to  Sir  Compton's  jubilant  ac- 
counts, over  her  garden  gate,  of  "  the  delicious  life 
he  himself  led  in  Jamaica  once,  when  he  was  there 
with  his  regiment." 

Molly,  though  she  could  hardly  read  her  largest- 
typed  Bible  with  her  spectacles  on,  was  keen-eyed 
enough  to  see  how  glad  they  were  at  the  Hall  to 
come  and  tell  her,  "  how  kind  Mr.  Lyons  had  been 
to  Mr.  Lambert,  in  removing  him  from  '  the  works/ 
and  what  a  charming  place  Trinidad  was,  and  what 
a  fine  fortune  he  might  make  out  there  if  he  pleased." 

Molly  saw  it  all.  And  also  how  Mr.  Alan  smiled, 
well-pleased,  when  she  cooimunicated  to  him  her 
daily  budgets.  Evidently  both  he  and  Miss  Rachel 
were  of  the  same  mind — that  he  could  not  do  better 
than  pass  what  time  was  wanted  to  bring  the  rebel- 
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lions  negroes  to  their  senses,  where,  of  all  places  on 
earth,  Rachel  Lyons  herself  most  wished  to  be — the 
beloved  home  of  her  happiest  days,  from  which  her 
heart  was  never  absent,  and  would  now  cling  to 
more  than  ever,  for  the  sweet  pictures  she  should 
soon  get  of  it  in  all  its  treasured  details  from  his 
hands;  and  the  promise  her  father  had  made  her, 
that  "  he  would  take  her  to  see  their  dear  old  wooden 
house  again  at  the  hill-foot,  and  the  mango-grove  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden  where  her  mother  slept 
under  the  cocoas  and  plantains." 

So  far  all  were  agreed  that  Alan  Lambert  had 
much  to  rejoice  at,  and  would  leave  Shiphampton 
with  flying  colours,  and  the  esteem  and  good  wishes 
of  those  who  knew  and  appreciated  his  worth. 

But,  withal,  there  were  moments  when  keen  eyes 
like  Angelo  Lyons's  could  discern,  beneath  the  com- 
posure with  which  Rachel  assisted  Miss  Falconbridge 
and  Faith  to  contribute  what  specially  devolved  on 
them  towards  the  traveller's  outfit,  anything  but  the 
content  at  heart  she  affected  to  feel.  That  Rachel 
suffered  none  the  less  because  she  mastered  her 
feelings,  who  knew  better  than  her  father  ?  Perhaps 
Lady  Ada  saw  deeper  than  she  seemed  to  see  j  as  also 
Faith  Lincoln ;  and  sometimes  both  of  them  had  a 
hard  battle  to  keep  the  tears  back  when  they  wanted 
to  smile.  About  tears  Mr.  Lyons  knew  nothing. 
It  had  pleased  him  to  deeide  on  sending  Mr,  Lam- 
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bert  to  Trinidad;  and  whoever  else  wept  about  it, 
openly  or  secretly,  he  was  fulfilling  the  destined  end, 
as  he  phrased  it,  in  so  doing ;  and  though  it  had 
broken  his  child's  heart,  what  was  to  be  would  be, 
was  his  creed;  so  how  foolish  to  waste  a  sigh  on 
anything  but  the  egregious  folly  of  fruitless  regrets." 
Is  the  iron  will  less  iron  and  inflexible,  where  it 
has  sworn  to  be  so,  because  it  can  weep  ?  Are  tears, 
seen  or  unseen,  any  test  of  the  metal  of  which  the 
heart  is  made,  when,  like  as  with  Angelo  Lyons,  it 
has  its  devoted  object,  and  recognises  no  other  fulfil- 
ment of  fate  in  it  than  its  fixed  pursuit  and  attain- 
ment ?  Oh,  no,  tears  are  no  test  at  all.  What 
tears  Rachel's  pillow  could  have  told  of,  since  her 
father  shewed  her  what  he  had  done  for  Alan  Lam- 
bert by  the  wish  of  his  friends,  she  knew  best 
herself.  There  are  tears  that  shake  the  stoutest 
purpose,  and  tears  that  clinch  and  confirm  the 
weakest  ;  there  are  softening  tears,  and  there  are 
hardening  tears ;  tears  full  of  balm,  and  full  of 
bitterness ;  comforting  tears,  and  crushing  tears ; 
tears  born  of  hope,  and  tears  with  none ;  tears  that 
subdue  the  heart,  and  tears  that  nerve  it  with  such 
power  and  resolution,  that  the  faster  they  flow  the 
firmer  grows  the  virtue,  the  more  terrible  becomes 
the  villany,  be  the  aim  and  end  what  it  may ;  as  if 
they  were  alone  wanting  to  raise  the. spirit  above  fear 
or  defeat. 
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But  if  Rachel's  pillow  could  have  told  tales  of 
tears  thereon  shed  which  steeled  her  for  the  part  she 
had  to  play  in  this  domestic  drama,  why  ran  she 
with  those  bosoms  full  to  Lady  Ada,  as  if  it  rejoiced 
her  so  much  to  hear  of  Alan  Lambert's  going  to 
Trinidad,  and  the  good  things  he  would  get  there- 
from. 

Simply  because  Rachel  knew  her  father  better 
than  any  one  else  did — Faith  excepted — and  had  no 
intention  that  the  removal  of  Alan  Lambert  from 
her  presence  should  ever  make  her  Mrs.  Percy 
Thornhill,  whatever  else  it  might  do  to  crush  her. 
Rachel  was  glad  that  Mr.  Alan  was  going  to  Trin- 
idad ;  it  did  greatly  rejoice  her  to  think  by  whose 
hands  the  fresh  wreaths  of  immortelles  she  was  form- 
ing for  her  beloved  mother's  tomb  in  the  raango- 
grove3  would  be  placed  thereon ;  nothing  could  have 
happened  to  delight  her  more  than  this  journey  of 
his  to  the  home  of  her  heart — but  it  should  never 
make  her  the  wife  of  Percy  Thornhill.  Wherefore 
Rachel  gave  vent  to  the  iron-spirit  of  her  father, 
strong  in  her,  when  there  was  no  need  to  control  it 
any  longer ;  and  so  was  able  to  assist  as  cheerfully 
as  she  did  in  those  abundant  preparations  for  that 
last  approaching  moment  which  she  well  knew  was 
to  separate  them  for  ever  in  her  father's  mind,  not- 
withstanding what  he  told  her  to  the  contrary. 

It  was  from  no  slight  insight  into  Rachel's  cha- 
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racter  that  Faith  Lincoln  was  continually  repeating 
to  herself,  while  doing  her  best  to  remove  the  ugly 
marks  of  Bony's  claws  in  Mr.  Lyons's  handsome 
face,  fC  God  help  us,  if  it  be  fated  she  shall  be  Lady 
Rachel — and  she  will  not.  He  will  then  see  whose 
child,  by  the  father's  side,  Rachel  Lyons  is,  though 
she  die  for  it."  And  although  no  such  precise 
words  came  to  Rachel's  lips,  or,  perhaps,  dwelt  in 
her  heart,  it  was  as  if  they  were  ever  present  to  her, 
though  unspoken,  to  judge  by  the  stern  command 
she  had  over  herself,  with  her  heart  full  to  overflow- 
ing. As  if,  happen  what  might  to  fulfil  her  father's 
other  utmost  hopes,  "  Rachel  Lyons  was  Rachel 
Lyons,  flesh  and  blood  of  him,  Angelo  Lyons,  who 
having  her  destiny  also  to  work  out — what  ivas  to  be 
would  be  with  her  as  well  as  others. '' 

But  though  with  his  eye  constantly  on  her  as  Mr. 
Lyons' s  was,  during  the  preparations  for  the  voyage, 
few  remarks  passed  between  them  besides  such  as 
the  contents  of  Mr.  Mungo's  letter  called  for  in 
explanation  of  the  prompt  steps  he,  her  father,  had 
taken  to  do  what  he  could  in  the  matter.  Angelo 
Lyons  had  thought  fit  to  act  as  he  had  done,  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Lambert ;  and  Rachel  Lyons,  as  his 
child,  had  deemed  it  her  duty  to  cheerfully  abide  by 
his  wishes.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  or  more 
proper  than  the  conduct  of  them  both.  Not  a  word 
could  be  raised  against  Alan  Lambert's  fitness  for 
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the  mission  he  was  going  on,  except  on  the  score  of 
his  youth,  and  that  was  the  last  plea  Rachel  could 
urge  against  him.  If  she  had  any  regard  for  him, 
of  course  it  must  gratify  her,  as  it  did  all  his  other 
friends  and  well-wishers,  to  see  merit  like  his  meet 
with  its  due  reward.  He  was  receiving  universal 
congratulations  on  his  good  fortune,  and  it  would 
have  been  strange  indeed  if  among  the  many  smiling 
faces  that  greeted  him  on  every  side,  Rachel  Lyons's 
had  been  the  only  grave  one.  Rachel  knew  better 
than  that.  She  saw  on  whom  other  eyes  besides  her 
father's  were  chiefly  fixed,  when  Mr.  Lambert's 
departure  from  Shiphampton  was  being  talked  of 
in  her  presence,  and  must  have  played  her  part 
admirably  to  have  escaped  as  well  as  she  did 
the  inquisition  at  Buck  Park,  with  those  lynx- 
eyes  of  Clara  Thornhill's  always  on  the  watch,  and 
that  meant  to  have  no  rest  till  they  had  seen  the  last 
of  "  certainly,"  to  use  her  own  words,  "  the  most 
insufferably  self-conceited  upstart  I  ever  met  in  my 
life,  and  that  Percy  ought  to  have  cut  dead  in 
the  first  instance  if  he  had  known  what  was  due  to 
himself." 

Tuesday  came,  and  Alan  Lambert  was  to  sail,  for 
certain,  next  morning  by  day-break.  All  his  bag- 
gage was  on  board  The  Star  of  the  JVest,  including 
every  thing  that  money  could  purchase  or  heart  wish 
for — if  he  had   been  leaving  them  for  ever — to  as- 
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suage  the  grief  of  parting.  What  Mr.  Lyons  did 
with  any  will,  he  did  well.  His  munificence  was 
unbounded.  Rachel  had  only  to  propose  this  ad- 
dition, and  Miss  Falconbridge  suggest  that5  or 
Faith,  or  Lady  Ada,  or  Sir  Corapton,  or  the  Vicar, 
or  good  dear  Mrs.  Rosse,  or  Jane,  come  running 
to  him  with  their  little  lists,  and  there  was  the 
money  to  any  amount,  if  it  had  cargoed  the  ship,  to 
make  them  all  happy.  So,  as  Molly  and  Hester 
said,  with  swimming  eyes,  when  Mr.  Alan  took  a 
hand  of  each  in  his  and  told  them  of  his  treasures  : — 

"Aye,  aye!  you  couldn't  well  want  more,  could 
you,  if  you  were  never  coming  back  to  us?  God 
help  us !  But  you  will,  won't  you,  Mr.  Alan,  come 
soon  again,  eh  ?  eh  ?"  and  the  anxious  stare  that 
followed  it,  too  visibly  shewed  the  doubts  they  had 
about  it. 

"Please  Heaven,  yes,  yes,"  he  answered,  "be 
sure  of  that." 

"But  we  mayn't  be  here,  remember,"  sighed 
Molly,  tightening  her  grasp,  "  if  you  stay  away  long. 
Leastways  not  a  bent,  broken  old  thing  like  I  am, 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Hester  may  be,  with  her 
years ;  but  not  I,  not  I,  no,  no  !  I'm  not  long  now  for 
this  world,  Mr.  Alan ;  and  I  don't  want  to  be  when 
it  pleases  God  to  call  me.  But — "  and  she  looked 
earnestly  at  him,  "  I  should  like,  please  the  Lord  of 
His  goodness,  not  to  end  my  days,  Mr.  Alan,  be- 
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fore" — and  she  trembled — "before  that  blood  there 
on  the  stones  in  The  Broadway — those  dark  red 
stains  in  the  passage  below  which  they  say  get  red- 
der, the  more  they  try  to  wash  them  out  with  their 
scrubbings  and  scourings — that  horrible  deed  of 
darkness  is  brought  to  light.  Hist  V*  and  she 
clutched  him  by  the  arm — "some  say  it  was  the 
black-man  did  it,  that  poor  Mrs.  Ann  Balfour  gave 
the  victuals  to  when  he  came  begging  at  the  door. 
But  I  don't  believe  it.— I  don't !— I  don't  \" 

"Nor  I,"  said  Mr.  Alan,  "from  all  I  have 
heard." 

"  Not  he  !  not  he  \"  sobbed  Hester,  convulsively, 
clasping  her  hands  together,  as  the  frightful  specta- 
cle which  she  was  the  first  to  discover,  re-appeared 
to  her  in  all  its  ghastliness. 

"  It  will  out  some  day,  be  sure  of  that,"  added  Mr. 
Alan,  feelingly,  "  in  God's  own  time." 

"  Aye !  aye !"  said  Molly,  dropping  her  chin  on 
her  chest,  as  if  crushed  by  weight  of  cares  rather 
than  of  years,  "we  must  abide  His  time  in  all 
things.  It  will  come.  I  pray  it  may  be  before  1 
die.  I  ask  God  for  it  night  and  day ;  and  so  does 
Hester.  It's  what  we  live  for — what  we  can't  shut 
out." 

"  And  what  will  happen !"  added  Hester,  fer- 
vently. "And  not  long  first,  may  be.  We  both 
dreamt  it  would — the  same  nieht." 
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"True !  true  !"  echoed  Molly,  with  brightening  eyes. 
"  It  was  the  last  night  we  slept  at  the  old  house  before 
they  pulled  it  down  to  build  the  new  one.  It  w^as 
told  us  both.     Yes,  yes,  it  will  come." 

"Aye,  aye!"  rejoined  Hester,  eagerly.  "And  on 
the  first  night,  too,  you  came,  Mr.  Alan,  to  sleep  up 
here  on  The  Green — I  dreamt  it  then— that  there 
was  no  house  any  more  in  The  Broadway." 

"  The  Lord  have  pity  and  compassion  on  us !" 
muttered  Molly,  no  longer  able  to  resist  the  drow- 
siness that  stole  over  her.  Which  bringing  Mr. 
Alan's  pathetic  farewell  to  an  end,  his  next  duty  was 
to  take  friendly  leave  of  '  the  hands ;  at  ' the  works/ 
however  little  they  deserved  it;  and  then  the  rest 
of  the  short  time  left  him  would  be  his  own, 
to  spend  as  his  heart  prompted  him,  and  fortune 
favoured. 

From  the  day  Alan  Lambert  first  entered  on  his 
sub-clerkship  at  '  the  works,'  as  they  were  called,  to 
the  propitious  hour  for  him  when  it  became  known 
that  he  was  to  leave  them,  to  serve  his  wealthy 
patron  elsewhere,  his  life  had  been  a  series  of  petty 
insults  and  annoyances.  Nay,  sometimes  the  ma- 
lignity of  one  or  other  of  the  most  mischievous  of 
'the  hands'  under  him  went  such  lengths,  that  but 
for  that  "blessed,  patient,  peace-making  spirit  in 
him,"  as  Lady  Ada  termed  it,  poor  Alan  Lambert's 
burthen   would  have  been  far  more    insupportable 
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than  it  was.  As  it  was,  he  needed  all  the  courage 
and  forbearance  he  could  call  to  his  help  to  get  on 
passably.  Seeing  that,  do  what  he  would,  there  was 
such  a  determined  ill-will  against  him,  for  no  other 
reason,  that  he  could  conceive,  but  because  of 
Encch  Fletcher's  jealousy  at  one  so  young  being- 
put  over  him,  and  the  never-to-be-forgiven  indig- 
nity '  the  hands,'  as  a  body,  had  sustained  by  one  of 
their  number  being  incarcerated  at  his,  Alan  Lam- 
bert's instigation,  as  they  persisted  in  declaring,  all 
night  in  the  '  lock-up/  Not  that  young  Enoch 
seemed  to  believe  it  a  moment  after  Mr.  Lambert 
had  explained  how  it  was  he  was  sent  by  Mr.  Lyons 
to  remonstrate  with  the  constable  when  there  was 
such  a  noise  round  his  house.  On  the  coutrary, 
nothing  could  exceed  Master  Enoch's  professions  of 
regret  that  there  had  been  any  misunderstandings 
about  it,  and  his  assurances  of  devoted  attachment 
to  his  "new  young  governor,"  when  he  was  installed 
in  the  office  under  him,  as  assistant  clerk,  by  Mr. 
Lambert's  own  particular  request. 

To  all  appearances,  Mr.  Lambert  had  no  stauncher 
advocate  at  '  the  works'  than  young  Enoch  Fletcher. 
Notwithstanding  which,  try  as  he  would,  he  could 
never  win  over  Enoch's  father,  nor  Simon  Box,  nor 
any  other  of  their  rugged  mates,  who,  one  and  all, 
sought  every  opportunity  to  slight  and  annoy  him. 
Clearly  there  was  some  hidden  enemy  at  the  root  of 
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it.     Though  young  Enoch  always  denied  it,  and  laid 
it   entirely   to  his  father's  "odd   ways/'   and   those 
"hog-backs,"  as  he  called  them,  of  Simon's,  and 
"because    he   and    his    father  were    so    uncommon 
thick  together,  there  was   no    making   'em  anyhow 
see   reason,   if   they    wouldn't."     Whether  or   no, 
Enoch  junior  was  a  great  help  to  Mr.  Alan,  and  ap- 
peared to   do  his  utmost  to  make  amends  for  the 
shameful    misconduct    of   the    others ;    occasionally 
amounting — when    they    saw    how    firmly    young 
Fletcher  had  fixed   himself  in    Mr.  Lyons's    good 
graces  by  his  steady  behaviour— to  such  gross  excess 
of  insolence  and  malice,  as  to  almost  drive  him,  Mr. 
Alan,  to  throw  up  his  post,  but  for  the  counsel  Lady 
Ada  and  Rachel  give  him,  when  he  told  them  of  his 
many  troubles,  not  to  do  it.     And  so  he  meekly 
went  on,  bearing  and  forbearing,  with  most  martyr- 
like submission,  as  long  as  he  could  acquit  himself 
to  his  patron's  satisfaction.     Till  there  being  a  given 
limit  to  even  the  patience  of  a  saint,  he  was  on  the 
point   of  rushing   to    Mr.   Lyons   and  respectfully 
abdicating   his   hapless    sceptre  at  '  the  works/  in 
favour  of  his  successor,  when,  jubilate!  Sir  Compton 
came    from     Buck,    gleefully    trotting    up    to    him 
with  a  summons  from  head  quarters   that  brooked 
no  delay.     Which,  when  it  reached  young  Enoch's 
ears,  "  turned  him  as  white  as  a  ghost/'  they  said,  "  so 
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that  he  was  obliged  to  swallow  two  quarts  of  porter 
before  he  was  himself  again." 

"  You  mustn't  mind  those  hog-backs  of  Simon's, 
nor  father's  glum  ways/'  was  Enoch  junior's  advice 
to  Mr.  Alan,  when  talking  of  the  necessity  of  at  all 
times  rather  using  gentle  measures  with  them  than 
harsh  ones,  when  their  tempers  were  queer.  "  They'll 
calm  down  like  lambs,  after  a  bit,  treat  them  mild ; 
but  neither  of  'em  won't  do  to  be  driven,  so  it's  no 
manner  of  use  trying  it  on." 

Never  once  had  Alan  Lambert  "  tried  it  on  "  with 
either  Enoch  Fletcher  or  Simon  Box,  though  often 
sorely  tempted  to  shew  them  who  was  master ;  but 
it  was  alone  reserved  for  him  to  know  what  "lambs  " 
they  could  be,  when  they  liked,  on  the  day  before 
they  got  rid  of  him,  as  they  hoped,  for  ever.  Then 
Mr.  Alan  might  have  melted  them  with  a  word. 
He  did  melt  them.  For  Enoch,  senior,  hung  his 
head,  abashed;  and  Simon's  penitent  surrender, 
when  young  Enoch  acquainted  him  with  "the  barrel 
of  porter  to  be  drunk  among  them  next  day,  to 
Mr.  Alan  Lambert's  health  and  happiness,  at  that 
gentlemen's  personal  expense,"  was  the  most  touching 
thing,  Alan  told  them  at  The  Priory  m  the  evening, 
he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life.  "  Lambs  !"  They 
were  more  than  "  lambs."  They  all  of  them  looked 
so  sheepish,  as  the  ex  sub-clerk  shook  hands  with 
them  and  wished  them  good   luck,   that  he  could 
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hardly  keep  his  countenance.  The  only  approach  to 
apparent  honesty  in  any  one  of  them  was  in  the 
greatest  knave  of  them  all,  and  that  one  was  young 
Enoch  himself — the  one  in  whom  that  simple,  un- 
suspicious heart  of  Alan  Lambert's  had  the  most 
trust,  the  one  he  had  chiefly  confided  in,  the  one  he 
had  always  been  kindest  to,  the  one  who  was  to 
succeed  him  in  office,  till  his  return  from  Trinidad, 
at  his,  Alan  Lambert's  earnest  request,  made  to 
Mr.  Lyons  that  morning  in  the  full  belief  that  he 
was  thereby  doing  justice  to,  however  uncultivated, 
a  very  meritorious  young  fellow  who  only  wanted  to 
be  raised  in  the  social  scale  to  make  an  extremely 
decent  member  of  society. 

"  Good  bye,  Enoch  \"  with  a  grasp  of  the  hand 
that  made  Enoch  junior's  eyes  twinkle.  "  I  have  said 
all  I  could  for  you  to  Mr.  Lyons ;  so  you  will  do  your 
best,  won't  you,  till  I  come  back  ?" 

«  But,  Mr.  Lambert,  sir  V 

"  What,  Enoch  ?" 

"  How's  it  possible  a  raw,  rough  chap  the  like  of 
me  can  anyhow  give  satisfaction  ?  Could  you  always, 
Mr.  Lambert  ?  Then  how  can  I  V  and  he  hung 
his  head  so  modestly  that  Mr.  Alan  was  quite  charmed 
by  it. 

"Perhaps,  Enoch,  you  will  succeed  in  some 
respects  better  than  I  did.  They  won't  be  jealous  of 
you — in    as  you  are  only  for  a  time,  during    my 
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absence,  to  fit  you,  as  Mr.  Lyons  said,  for  something 
else.  You  know  the  duties  as  well  as  I  do,  and  if  you 
act  to  Mr.  Appleby's  satisfaction,that  is  all  you  have  to 
look  to.  I  hope  to  return  in  less  than  twelve  months. 
Whether  or  no,  you  must  keep  things  right  and 
tight  for  me  till  I  do.  All  will  depend  how 
I  get  on  out  there.  You  are  young,  and  so 
am  I.  But  we  can  try  our  best,  can't  we  ?  And 
I  can  tell  you,  Enoch,  none  of  us,  old  or  young, 
know  what  we  can  do  till  we  do  try.  I  am  sure  I 
had  not  the  least  idea  of  what  I  could  do  in  the  gas 
and  water  lines  till  I  came  here.  It  is  very  different 
with  you,  Enoch.  You  know  all  about  them  as  well 
as  your  father  and  Simon.  Ah  !  they  needn't  have 
been  so  crusty  with  me,  when  often  if  I  had  had  only 
myself  to  think  for,  I  shouldn't  have  come  down  to 
'  the  works '  again  on  Mondays,  I  can  tell  you,  after 
saying  good  bye  to  each  other  on  Saturdays.  But 
never  mind  that  now.  We  part  good  friends  I  hope  V 
"  Aye  !  aye  !"  gulped  Enoch,  as  well  as  he  could 
speak,  with  the  ball  in  his  throat.  "  But — but — I 
say,  Mr.  Lambert — you  will,  sir,  won't  you" — and 
they  gazed  needfully  at  each  other — "take  out  with 
you  a  good  jolly  cask  of  that  porter?  Else  what'  11  you 
ever  do  there,  and  nothing  to  wet  your  parched  lips 
with,  if  you're  put  to  it,  but  those  nasty  rat-gutted 
sour  slops  they're  forced,  Simon  says,  to  drink  till 
it's  all  up  with  'em  ?     Leastways  that's  how  it  was 
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ith  him  once  in  Porto  Rico,  he  says,  when  he  was 
laid  up  six  weeks  with  the  yellows" 

"  After  indulging  too  much,  may  be  ?"    smiled 
Mr.  Alan. 

"Anyhow,"  went  on  Enoch,  "rum's  no  more 
good  when  those  yellows  come  griping  you  up  into 
nothing,  than  ditch-water.  It  only  aggravates  your 
feelings,  and  then  tucks  you  under  in  no  time.  So 
it's  my  opinion,  Mr.  Lambert,  sir,  you  couldn't  do 
better  than  have  a  cask  or  two  of  the  porter  put  on 
board,  in  case  of  mishaps.  For,  as  Simon  says — - 
and  see  what  a  strapper  he  is  now,  off  malt  liquor — 
'  out  there,  where  you're  going,  it's  no  manner  of 
use  to  say  when  those  yellows  will  come  or  when 
they  won't.'  And  when  they  do,  there  you  are. 
What  would  you  give,  then,  for  a  drink  of  the  porter  ? 
Look  at  Simon  !  And  he  wasn't  bigger,  he  says, 
than  me,  till  he'd  done  with  those  blessed  teetotallers, 
and  acted  like  a  man  ;  which  it's  not,  is  it,  Mr. 
Lambert,  sir — not  like  a  reasonable  and  accountable 
creature,  Mr.  Lambert,  to  have  no  control  over 
yourself?" 

"  Certainly  not,  Enoch." 

"As  I  say  to  father,  Mr.  Lambert,  look  at  the 
beasts  that  perish  !" 

"  Yes,  indeed." 

"  Give  'em  what  you  will,  over   and   above,  do 
they   take   more   than's    good  for  'em  ?     No,   Mr. 
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Lambert,  they  don't!  Because  why  ?  Their  instinct. 
As  I  say  to  mother,  when  she  says — '  Enoch  you'd 
better  take  the  pledge,  to  make  sure :' — Mother, 
says  I,  am  I  worse  than  a  beast?" 

"  True,  true,  Enoch  ! " 

"  Eh,  Mr.  Lambert,  sir — what  was  our  reason 
given  us  for  ?  Please  to  answer  me  that,  I  say  to 
mother.  Is  it  to  act  the  part  of  a  man,  not  to  have 
command  over  himself — that's  what  I'd  like  to 
know  ?" 

But  on  looking  up  at  the  clock,  there  was  no 
time  for  it  now.  So,  promising  Enoch,  with  another 
grasp  of  the  hand,  that  it  should  be  one  of  the  first 
subjects  for  discussion  between  them  on  his  return, 
please  Heaven  he  escaped  from  the  yellows,  Mr. 
Alan  bade  his  young  substitute  farewell,  after 
complimenting  him  on  those  excellent  principles 
of  his  which  he  had  always  spoken  of  in  such  high 
terms  to  Mr.  Lyons  when  any  occasion  offered  to  say 
a  good  word  in  his  behalf. 

Lady  Ada  Chilvers  was  a  kind  creature.  Though 
it  must  be  owned  the  kindest  creatures  are  not 
always  the  wisest,  any  more  than  the  sternest,  at 
times,  are  to  be  regarded  as  deficient  in  feeling, 
because  they  are  necessarily  ruled  by  sound  sense. 

If  Lady  Ada  had  been  as  wise  as  she  was  kind, 
on  the  eve  of  Alan  Lambert's  departure  for  Trinidad, 
she  would  have  managed  differently  to  what  she  did, 
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no  doubt  with  the  best  intentions.  She  asked 
Rachel  Lyons  to  spend  that  evening  with  her  ;  and 
though  she  professedly  did  so  to  leave  Mr.  Lyons 
and  Mr.  Alan  at  fuller  liberty  to  arrange  all  that 
remained  to  be  arranged  for  his  voyage  before  they 
took  leave  of  each  other,  somehow  in  walked  Alan 
Lambert  a  good  hour  before  The  Priory  tea-time ; 
"  thereunto  invited,"  he  begged  to  remind  Lady 
Ada,  when  she  started  at  his  entrance  and  threw  up 
her  hands  in  surprise. 

But  if  they  thought  to  have  it  all  so  snug  and 
comfortable  to  themselves  that  last  night,  they  were 
slightly  mistaken.  For  scarcely  had  Mr.  Alan 
taken  his  seat  on  a  hassock  at  Miss  Rachel's  feet, 
to  tell  her,  as  she  went  on  with  the  silk- purse  she 
was  finishing  for  him,  of  his  affecting  farewell  at  '  the 
works/  when  in  came  Mr.  Nestor  Blythe  and  Miss 
Thornhill  from  Buck  Park ;  the  curate  having 
gladly  seconded  Miss  Clara's  after  dinner  proposal 
to  walk  across  to  The  Priory  and  see  what  Aunt 
Ada  was  doing  ? 

Aunt  Ada  was  caught  in  the  fact.  Aunt  Ada 
was  indulging  herself  in  "  kindness  at  the  expense 
of  discretion  "  Was  it  discreet  of  Aunt  Ada  to  make 
so  much  of  an  obscure  person  like  Air.  Alan  Lam- 
bert up  to  the  last  moment?  It  was  "like  Ada 
Chilvers — thoughtful  but  thoughtless,  careless  about 
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to  morrow  so  that  there  was  no  perceptible  fault  to 
find  with  to-day." 

Which  being  the  sum  and  substance  of  Miss 
Clara's  exclamations,  as  she  shook  Rachel's  hand, 
and  avoided  so  doing  with  Mr.  Alan  by  smilingly 
nodding  to  him,  instead,  Aunt  Ada  saw  enough  to 
perfectly  well  perceive  where  Mr.  Alan  and  Rachel 
wished  Clara — safe  at  home  again.  But  as  that  was 
evidently  no  part  of  Clara's  present  design,  there 
was  no  help  for  it  but  to  chime  in  with  her  humour, 
be  as  delighted  as  possible  that  she  was  there,  and 
trust  to  their  ramble  round  the  grounds  after  tea,  to 
help  chase  away  the  clouds  which  were  on  all 
their  brows,  notwithstanding  they  were  so  exuber- 
antly merry  together,  and  Mr.  Blythe,  as  usual,  was 
the  picture  of  joy. 

The  truth  was,  not  that  Lady  Ada  purposed  to 
encourage  Alan  Lambert's  admiration  of  Rachel 
Lyons,  to  the  prejudice  in  any  way  of  her  nephew 
Percy ;  but  that,  sincerely  believing  this  was  the 
last  time  they  would  meet  for  who  could  tell  how 
long,  or  what  might  happen  before  they  ever  saw 
each  other  again  'j  her  kind  heart  had  determined  her 
to  try  and  make  this  their,  perhaps,  last  evening 
together  as  happy  to  them  as  possible.  Of  course 
Lady  Ada  was  not  ignorant  of  Alan  Lambert  and 
Rachel  Lyons's  great  regard  for  each  other,  to  call  it 
by  no  tenderer  name,  and  very  well  knew  how  Little 
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was  wanted  on  both  sides  to  ripen  their  present  deep 
esteem  into  mutual  love.  But  never  supposing  that 
Alan  Lambert's  poverty  and  obscurity  would  seriously 
weigh  for  a  moment,  at  Greystone  House,  against 
Buck  Park  and  its  noble  next  heir,  she  probably 
saw  no  fear  in  "  encouraging"  Mr.  Alan  as  much 
as  she  did  at  The  Priory,  not  only  for  the  masterly 
lessons  he  gave  them  in  drawing,  but  also  for  the 
pleasure  of  his  society  in  a  neighbourhood  where 
talent,  combined  with  pleasing  manners,  was  scarce. 
In  short,  it  was  one  of  those  circumstances  under 
which,  if  Lady  Ada  had  been  more  long-sighted 
than  she  was,  she  might  have  felt  free  to  see  with 
her  own  eyes  rather  than  with  her  haughty  niece 
Clara's,  For  Miss  Clara  was  apt  to  expect  others  to 
bend  to  her  far  more  than  she  bent  to  them,  even 
when  she  might  have  done  so  with  fitting  grace  ; 
but  for  which  there  would  probably  have  been  less 
necessity  for  Aunt  Ada  to  purposely  avoid  giving-in 
to  her  as  often  as  she  did.  At  the  Hall  Clara  Thornhill 
was  "young  mistress/'  and  could  be  as  imperious 
and  dictatorial  as  she  pleased ;  but  Ada  Chilvers  was 
sole  mistress  at  The  Priory ;  and,  to  maintain  her 
sway  with  Clara,  was  obliged  sometimes  to  seem  to 
go  counter  to  her  better  judgment,  rather  than 
submit  to  be  driven.  Added  to  which,  Lady  Ada 
was  not  as  sure  as  Clara  appeared  to  be  that  her 
nephew  Percy's  admiration  of  Rachel  Lyons  was  as 
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unselfish  as  she  said  it  was.  Aunt  Ada  shrewdly 
suspected  that  the  hold  Angelo  Lyons  had  obtained 
over  the  Buck  property  by  the  large  sums  he  had 
lent  on  it,  had  no  little  to  do  with  their  anxious 
wish  at  the  Hall  to  ally  themselves  with  the  rich 
ship-owner.  And  if  so,  and  aught  should  happen  to 
make  Mr.  Lyons  less  desirous  of  the  match  than  he 
Beemed  at  present,  and,  consequently,  he  would  not 
agree  to  the  settlements  required  to  make  Rachel 
Lady  Thornhill  some  day,  how  much  would  Percy's 
love  for  Rachel  suffer  by  it,  with  all  those  talked  of 
"conquests  he  had  already  made,  aud  the  many 
other  pining  hearts  that  were  breaking  for  him," 
if  report  spoke  true  ? 

And  now  that  Alan  Lambert  was  going  to  leave 
them  for  the  West  Indies  on  a  mission  which  would 
most,  likely  establish  him  at  Trinidad  ere  long  in 
Mr.  Mungo's  place,  Lady  Ada  had  little  fear  but 
that,  however  much  Rachel  might  like  him,  Percy 
Thornhill  would  find  no  difficulty  in  making  her 
Lady  Rachel  some  day,  if  he  adopted  the  right  course. 
Fully  impressed  with  which,  and,  may  be,  with  a 
conviction  that  Ada  Chilvers  would  have  more 
weight  at  Greystone  House,  in  the  event  of  her 
influence  being  needed,  than  they  seemed  to  think 
for  at  the  Hall,  Aunt  Ada  had  asked  Mr.  Alan  to 
spend  his  last  evening  at  The  Priory,  where  she  knew 
Rachel  would   also  be ;   with  no  further  intent  than 
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to  thereby  best  please  them  both,  and  herself,  too, 
if  as  "  inconsiderately  kind  and  generous"  as  Clara 
said  she  was. 

Lady  Ada  liked  to  have  young  folks  about  her, 
and  kind  looks  and  kindred  hearts,  especially  if 
they  were  such  as  she  conceived  Alan  Lambert's 
and  Rachel's  to  be,  that  wanted  no  looking  after. 
Then  she  was  in  her  glory,  and  seemed  to  be  living 
ove>'  again  her  own  happiest  days,  and  to  be  as  gay 
and  full  of  fun  and  frolic  as  any  of  them.  When 
Ada  Belmore,  she  was  the  life  of  her  father's  house, 
while  her  elder  sister  Adelaide  was  its  elegant, 
dignified  young  mistress,  in  the  place  of  her  dead 
mother.  And  when  Lord  Cecil  Chilvers  made  Ada 
his  wife,  it  might  almost  be  said  she  had  never 
known  a  care,  for  she  was  but  four  years  old  when 
she  was  left  motherless,  and,  being  the  pet  of  the 
family,  scarcely  understood  the  meaning  of  the  loss 
she  had  sustained.  Cares,  however,  came  thick 
enough  on  her  before  she  had  been  the  "  happiest 
creature  on  earth"  twelve  months — as  she  declared 
she  was  when  she  returned  from  church  my  Lady 
Ada.  For  she  was  a  mother  but  one  blissful  month  ; 
and  had  scarcely  recovered  in  a  measure  from  the 
bitter  blow  that  made  her  childless,  when  Lord 
Cecil's  extravagances  plunged  them  into  inextricable 
debt.  Which  inducing  him  to  iC  try  his  luck"  at 
rouge  et  noir  and  lansquenet,  he  was  fleeced ;  quarrelled 
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over  the  cards ;  used  intemperate  language ;  went  out 
next  morning,  while  his  wife  was  in  a  sweet  sleep ; 
and  fell  from  a  bullet  through  his  brain.  And  then 
was  indelibly  stamped  on  Lady  Ada's  beautiful 
brow  that  air  of  settled  pensiveness  which  never 
wholly  left  her  even  in  her  happiest  moods,  and 
which  attracted  Rachel  so  much  when  she  first  saw 
her,  from  its  similarity  to  the  sweet  expression  of 
her  mother's  crayon  portrait  in  the  boudoir  at 
Greystone  House,  which  every  one  admired  so. 

Wherefore  loving  as  she  did — notwithstanding  her 
own  crushed  early  hopes — sunny  hearts  and  smiling 
faces  round  her,  Lady  Ada  found  too  much  pleasure 
in  Alan  Lambert  and  Rachel  Lyons's  fondness  for 
each  other's  society,  to  forego  it  for  no  other  end, 
as  she  conceived,  but  to  yield  to  Clara's  haughty 
fancies.  That  a  poor  nobody,  as  Clara  called  Mr. 
Lambert,  could  hurt  a  noble  somebody,  like  the 
young  Squire  of  Buck  Park,  and  next  heir  to  the 
baronetcy,  in  the  business  eyes  of  Angelo  Lyons,  Esq., 
of  Greystone  House,  seemed  too  ridiculous  a  suppo- 
sition to  suppose  possible.  In  addition  to  which,  it 
may  have  occurred  to  Lady  Ada,  as  it  did  to  Mr. 
Lyons,  that  a  little  wholesome  rivalry  in  the  case 
would  be  of  service  to  Percy,  rather  than  otherwise, 
and,  if  he  really  wanted  the  prize,  make  him  all  the 
more  desirous  to  obtain  it.  For  Rachel  was  no 
ordinary  girl ;   and,  to  be  won,  must  be  wooed  in  a 
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very  different  way  to  what  the  young  Squire  had 
found  so  successful,  to  judge  by  his  "  conquests/' 
as  they  called  them,  since  he  mounted  his  uniform 
and  grew  a  moustache. 

But  feel  what  she  might  about  Clara's  restless 
espionage  over  B,achel,  on  Mr.  Alan's  account,  Lady 
Ada's  auntly  embrace  was  as  warm  as  usual  when 
in  ran  Clara  and  the  curate — overjoyed  at  finding 
him  there,  "  for  the  last  time,  thank  goodness  V  said 
Clara  to  herself,  "before  he  sails.3' 

"  Yes,  there  he  is !"  jubilantly  smiled  Lady  Ada  : 
"  and  after  tea  we  are  going  to  old  Molly's,  on  The 
Green,  to  fetch  Contrast  and  Harmony,  to  which  the 
finishing  touches  were  put  this  morning  ;  and  a  pair 
of  drawings  for  my  boudoir,  too,  that  I  wouldn't 
take  any  money  for,  as  your  father,  Clarie,  says  of 
Sir  Roderick,  his  roadster.  So  you  are  just  in  time, 
Mr.  Blythe,  to  help  carry  them  across  for  me — how 
good  of  you  !" 

"  Dear,  dear  !  Miss  Thornhill,  think  of  that !" 
cried  the  curate.  "  How  exceedingly  fortunate  ! 
We  elected  traversing  the  heath  this  evening  hither- 
ward,  instead  of  culling  those  curious  little  red  pim- 
pernels with  the  white  eyes,  in  the  home  park.  Our 
luck  is  great  indeed  !  Dear,  dear  1  and  it  was  the 
merest  chance,  was  it  not,  that  we  turned  to  the  left 
instead  of  the  right?  Delicious  weather,  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, for  your  marine  trip  ?    Are  you  a  good  sailor  ?" 
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"  Until  I  am  sick,  yes,  excellent  \"  laughed  Alan. 

"  Dear,  dear  !  then  you  suffer  from  that  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable  drawback  to  the  delights  of  a  to^s 
on  the  briny  deep  ?  Did  you  ever  try  a  mouthful  of 
hard  biscuit  before  going  on  board,  and  a  little  pill 
with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphine  in  it  ?  I  can 
assure  you  it  is  a  most  efficacious  preventive,  if  you 
can  maintain  a  recumbent  position,  and  keep  your 
eyes  closed,  and  your  thoughts  fixed  only  on  pleas- 
ing emotions." 

"  Which  is  not  always  easy  to  do,"  smiled  Alan, 
with  a  glance  at  Rachel ;  "  when  you  are  steaming 
away  as  fast  as  you  can  from  all  you  love  best." 

ts  In  which  case,"  rejoined  the  curate,  in  his 
blandest  falsetto — which,  by  the  wray,  was  the  only 
effeminate  point  about  Mr.  Nestor  Blythe,  if  that 
^oft,  rather  melodious,  if  a  little  too  shrill  tone  of 
voice  in  a  man  of  five  feet  ten  inches  high  may  so 
seem — "in  which  case,  Mr.  Lambert,  I  should  opine 
that  much  comfort  would  be  found  from  the  mor- 
phine pill.  The  intimate  sympathy  between  the 
agitated  brain  and  the  heaving  stomach  would 
thus  be  quelled,  perhaps,  and  you  might  be  obli- 
vious to  saddening  impressions,  and,  peradventure, 
sleep." 

"  Oh,  yes,  do  try  the  morphine,  Mr.  Alan,"  said 
Rachel,  with  sparkling  eyes.  "  Lady  Ada  will  send 
in  for  some.     Yes,  and  then " 
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"  "What,  dearest  ?"  asked  Clara,  at  the  sudden 
pause. 

"Dear,  dear  \"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bly the,  seeing  that 
Rachel  was  apparently  lost  in  thought ;  "  how  often 
it  happeus,  don't  it,  Miss  Lyons,  that  the  word  on 
our  lips  escapes  us  at  the  moment  of  utterance  ? 
They  are  very  curious  circumstances,  those  momen- 
tarily-produced hangings  of  the  absent  mind — so  to 
speak — between  memory  and  forgetfulness.  And 
the  more  we  try  to  recover  the  wanderer,  the  further 
we  stray.  You  were  advising  Mr.  Lambert,  I  think, 
to  make  trial  of  the  opiate  globule  ?  '  Yes,  and 
then,'  you  added." 

"  How  nice  it  was,  I  meant,"  remembered  Ra- 
chel, with  a  little  blush,  "  to  know  of  something- 
no  bigger  than  a  pin's  head  to  send  one  to  sleep 
when  one  is  sad,  whether  on  sea  or  on  shore." 

It  threw  Mr.  Blythe  into  an  abstruse  brown  study 
for  a  moment  or  two,  while  Rachel  was  regaining 
her  usual  complexion,  and  Mr.  Alan  was  recovering 
his,  and  Clara  was  answering  the  home  questions 
her  aunt  Ada  kept  purposely  asking  her.  When 
seemingly  resolved  : — 

"I  doubt  very  much,  Miss  Lyons,"  said  Mr. 
Blythe,  with  a  gravity  that  hushed  them  all  to  si- 
lence ;  "  whether  the  administration  of  any  potent 
drug  or  medicament,  specially  proper  and  appro- 
priate in  cases  of  sea-sickness,  would  be  equally  so 
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under  any  state  of  qualms  a-shore.  Pray  do  not  let 
me  mislead  you.  My  informant,  a  physician  of  re- 
pute, spoke,  if  I  remember  rightly,  only  of  those 
intimate  sympathies,  at  sea,  between  the  co-operating 
brain  and  stomach,  in  contra-distinction,  it  strikes 
me,  to  those  other  interesting  sympathies  of  our 
nervous  system  more  immediately  affecting  this 
wayward  organ" — and  he  placed  his  hand  on  his 
heart — "  which,  alas  !  Lady  Ada,  is  to  be  dealt 
with  but  in  one  way,  when  in  need  of  counsel  and 
comfort.  Dear,  dear  !  you  have  been  too  liberal,  a 
great  deal,  with  the  cream,  Miss  Clara.  Indeed, 
you  will  quite  spoil  me  !  Thank  you — no,  no — I 
will  drink  it  as  it  is.  Most  delicious  !  Ah,  and 
you  have  finished,  have  you,  Mr.  Lambert,  Miss 
Falconbridge's  picture  for  her — Contrast  and  Har- 
mony ?  Highly  suggestive  !  I  am  all  impatience 
to  see  it.  Dear,  dear !  how  very  fortunate  it  was, 
Miss  Clara,  that  we  postponed  our  pimpernel  quest 
till  to-morrow,  or  we  certainly  should  have  been 
tempted,  this  sweet  evening,  to  have  left  no  nook 
nor  dell  unsearched  for  our  promised  lecture." 

"  We  shall  find  some,  I  dare  say,  between  here 
and  Molly's  cottage,"  said  Mr.  Alan,  "if  the  light 
lasts." 

"Light!"  laughed  Lady  Ada,  jumping  up; 
"what  light?  The  twilight,  eh,  Mr.  Blythe,  when 
you  and  Jane  Rosse  catch  all  those  beautiful  butter- 
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flies  ?     Let  us  be  going,  then.     The  funny  notion  of 
that !" 

Which  causing  great  merriment !  the  curate  drank 
his  third  cup  of  treble-creamed  tea  with  great  relish  ; 
when  the  ladies  sent  for  their  cloaks  and  bonnets, 
and  away  they  all  went  to  old  Molly's. 

Molly  must  have  been  a  most  patient,  complying 
creature,  for  she  was  never  ie  put  out"  by  any  of 
them,  drop  in  on  her  as  often  as  they  would.  And 
really  it  requires  no  little  good  nature  never  to  be 
"  put  out"  by  one's  dropping-in  friends,  whether 
one  be  merry  or  sad.  The  humble  of  earth  need  be 
submissive.  Fancy  my  Lady  Thornhill,  of  Buck 
Park,  or  my  Lady  Ada  Chilvers,  of  The  Priory, 
having  a  latch  to  their  boudoirs  and  bed  rooms,  that 
might  be  lifted  at  any  moment  from  morning  to 
night  by  any  kind  friends,  without  even  tapping 
first,  if  they  happened  to  forget  it.  We  suppose 
the  poor  are  used  to  it.  Also  that,  in  most  cases, 
the  oftener  the  latch  is  lifted,  the  luckier  they  are. 
Old  Molly's  latch  was  worn  smooth  enough  to  want 
but  a  finger  to  find  easy  access  to  her  and  Hester  at 
all  times.  Nay,  it  was  at  those  times  when  her 
grand  neighbours  would  have  shut  themselves  up 
most,  that  old  Molly  was  easiest  of  approach.  Not 
to  have  heard  the  latch  lifted  when  she  was  sick  or 
sad,  would  have  been  a  dull  day  indeed  for  Molly. 
So,  the  reader  may  be  left  to  suppose  how  proud 
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and  pleased  Molly  was — feeling  as  downcast  as  she 
and  Hester  did  about  Mr.  Alan's  departure  next 
day — to  hear  the  merry  voices  at  her  garden  gate, 
and  Mr.  Alan's  and  Miss  Rachel's,  too,  among  them, 
at  the  moment  she  was  picturing  them,  in  her  mind's 
eye,  as  the  "  two  most  to  be  pitied  young  hearts  in 
the  parish."  For  Molly  had  got  it  rootedly  impressed 
on  her  by  Hester's  astonishing  power  of  foretelling 
events  by  the  cards  on  Friday  nights,  that  "Mr. 
Lambert  would  never  return  to  them  from  Trinidad, 
where,  in  fact,  he  was  being  sent  by  Mr.  Lyons  on 
purpose  to  get  rid  of  him,  to  please  Mr.  Percy 
Thornhill  and  his  sister/' 

"There's  a  head,  then  !"  cried  Mr.  Alan  to  Lady 
Ada,  when,  half-way  back  again  to  The  Priory,  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  how,  while  chatting  with 
Molly  and  Hester,  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  away 
with  him  some  books  on  The  Works  of  the  Old 
Italian  and  Dutch  Painters  which  he  had  promised 
to  lend  Miss  Lyons  to  read  while  he  was  away. 
"  Oh,  my  poor  brain  \"  as  Molly  says,  "  what's 
come  to  it  V 

"  Poor  creature  !"  sympathised  Clara. 

"  We  can  send  across  for  them,  I  daresay,  if 
Robin's  not  gone  to  town/'  smiled  Lady  Ada. 

"  Dear  !  dear  !w  said  Mr.  Blythe,  with  (  'ontrast 
and  Harmony  in  his  arms,  "  it  would  not  take  me 
live  minutes  to  run  back,   if  Mr.  Lambert  will  tell 
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me  where  I  can  find  them.  I  never  feel  the  heather 
under  me  but  I  could  bound  away  like  a  stag ;  es- 
pecially when  the  north-west  wind  fans  my  cheeks 
as  now.     It  makes  me  pant  for  a  gallop." 

"  So  it  always  does  me/'  said  Rachel,  artlessly, 
and  in  her  short,  dry  way,  when  desirous  to  express 
herself  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

"  Is  that  so  ?"  laughed  Alan,  laying  down  Lady 
Ada's  drawings  at  Miss  Clara's  feet,  for  her  to  take 
charge  of  till  his  return.  "  Come  along,  then,  Miss 
Lyons,  if  you  want  a  run ;  end  I'll  bet  you  any 
number  of  new  gloves  you  like — you  may  have  the 
start  of  me  from  the  firs  there,  and  I'll  beat  you  :" — 
and  off — oh,  talk  of  an  angry  face  !  unruffled  reader 
— you  should  have  seen  Clara  Thorn  hill's  just  then, 
when  Lady  Ada  was  clapping  her  hands  with  the 
fun  of  it !  and  Mr.  Blythe  was  "dear,  dear!" — ing 
them  on  at  such  a  rate  that  made  the  welkin  ring 
again !  and  you  would  not  easily  have  forgotten  it. 

"Well,  did  you  ever  see  anything  like  that?" 
cried  Lady  Ada,  in  amazement.  "  And  he  bet  her 
any  number  of  new  gloves  he  would  win.  Can't 
Rachel  Lyons  run  when  she  likes  ?  Strange  girl ! 
So  now  we  must — do  what — wait  for  them,  or  walk 
slowly  on  and  let  them  overtake  us  V 

"  Wait,  I  think,"  said  Clara,  stiffly. 

"  Which  we  could  do,  could  we  not  ?"  suggested 
Mr.  Blythe,  while  tying  the  pictures  together  with  his 
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silk  pocket  handkerchief,  and  then  letting  his  felt  hat 
hang  by  its  elastic  cord  from  his  button,  the  better 
to  carry  them  on  his  head, — u  by  rounding  the 
corner  yonder  where  grow  those  sweet  violets  so 
plentifully,  of  which  the  poet  sweetly  sings  : — 

"It  joys  and  cheers,  whene'er  I  see 
Pain  on  Earth's  meek  ones  press, 
To  think  the  storm  that  rends  the  tree, 
Scathes  not  thy  loveliness. 

"And  thus  may  human  weakness  find, 
E'en  in  thy  lowly  flower, 
An  image  cheering  to  the  mind, 
In  many  a  trying  hour. 

"  Dear !  dear !  to  think  of  Miss  Lyons  being  so 
fleet  of  foot  to-night — and  Miss  Rosse  runs  her 
out  of  breath  in  a  minute !  This  north  -west 
wind  is  so  bracing.  Quite  exhilarating  !  Shall  we 
proceed  to  the  corner  V 

Which  bringing  them  to  the  dingle  where  the 
violets  were,  but  where  was  no  light  now  to  gather 
them,  Clara  would  have  sat  down  and  waited  for 
the  racers,  though  the  ground  had  been  far  more  dewy 
as  it  was.  But  Lady  Ada  was  more  prudent;  and 
seeing  no  signs  of  the  run-aways,  after  loitering  up 
and  down  till  the  north  wind  blew  quite  chilly  : — 

"  You  may  please  yourselves,"  she  said  gaily  ; 
"  but  I  know  how  very  unbecoming  a  bad  cold  is  to 
me;  so  I  shall  walk   on;   quite   sure  that,  though 
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Molly  kept  them  talking  till  I  shivered,  the  mischief 
would  be  done  by  then,  Clarie,  dear." 

But  Clarie  seemed  in  no  fear  for  herself;  and 
Lady  Ada  had  got  some  fifty  paces  a-head  of  them, 
homewards,  when — 

"  Dear !  dear  \"  cried  Mr.  BIythe,  gravely  hoisting 
his  load  on  his  head  again,  "  how  this  mortal  state 
of  ours,  Miss  Thornhill,  is  mostly  made  up  of,  for 
one  pleasure,  innumerable  pains  and  perplexities  ? 
Unquestionably  a  bad  cold  is  most  trying.  In  the 
desk  or  pulpit  it  is  exceedingly  disagreeable,  especi- 
ally if  when  the  sneezings  come  on,  nothing  will 
stop  them  till  they  reach  thirteen.  You  know  good 
Mrs.  Yaws,  of  the  Withies  ?  Dear !  dear !  it's 
quite  laughable.  She  could  never  achieve  the 
twentieth  sneeze.  When  they  number  nineteen 
they  stop.  Though  Mr.  Yaws,  she  says,  would 
give  her  anything  she  liked  to  ask  him — for  one 
more.  Most  curious !  And  your  mantle,  Miss 
Clara,  appears  to  be  of  a  texture  ill-suited  for 
resisting  the  night  air.  Assuredly  light  feet  like 
theirs  will  presently  come  up  with  us.  If  not,  we 
need  be  under  no  apprehension  for  Miss  Lyons, 
with  that  warm  tartan  cloak  on.  Dear!  dear! 
Lady  Ada  has  to  get  over  the  style  there  all  alone  ; 
how  excessively  slow  of  me  ! — 9> 

And  bounding  forward  to  her  assistance,  Miss 
Clara  had  no  help  for  it  but  to  follow  with  the  best 
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grace  she  could ;  for,  -wistfully  listen  for  the  loiterers 
as  often  as  she  would,  they  came  not,  nor  did  the 
wind  bring  her  even  a  whisper  of  their  voices  on  its 
wings,  to  tell  of  their  whereabouts,  which  would 
have  been  some  satisfaction.  And  so  The  Priory 
was  reached  without  them;  and  with  no  further 
remark  from  Lady  Ada,  than  "  What  an  indomitable 
spirit  Rachel  has,  when  she  chooses  to  show  it ;" 
which  annoyed  Clara  more  than  even  Rachel's 
"unseemly  behaviour,"  and  "  that  upstart  Alan 
Lambert's  insufferable  conceit  and  impertinent 
assurance,  in  daring  to  do  as  he  does." 

But  what  detained  Mr.  Alan  and  Miss  Lyons  so 
long  on  The  Green  ?  Molly  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
Hester  was  reading  the  chapter  in  the  Bible  which 
she  always  did  before  she  went  to  hers.  True  !  But 
the  books  they  wanted  were  among  a  great  heap 
of  others  in  a  trunk  in  the  lumber-room,  and  it  took 
Alan  some  time  before  he  could  find  and  make  them 
into  a  parcel  to  carry  under  his  arm  j  during  which 
Miss  Lyons  found  Hester's  conversation  so  pleasant, 
that  she  forgot  all  about  Clara's  impatience,  and 
never  once  called  to  him  to  be  quick.  The  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  when  they  got  to  the  Firs 
again,  lo  and  behold  !  Lady  Ada  was  gone,  and 
Clara  and  the  curate  no  where  to  be  seen.  There 
was  a  pretty  business  ! — what  should  they  do  ? 

There  were  two  paths  before  them — one  straight 
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on,  by  which  they  had  come  across  the  heath,  and 
by  which  most  likely  Lady  Ada  had  crossed  back 
home — the  other  inclining  rather  towards  The  Hall 
than  The  Priory,  but  which,  after  making  a 
short  bend  over  the  heather,  was  traversed  by  a 
wood-path  along  the  copse-side,  and,  if  you  stepped 
out  well,  brought  you  to  the  Lodge-gate  almost  as 
soon  as  the  other  way.  Added  to  which,  it  was  the 
way  Mr.  Alan  always  went  from  The  Green  to  The 
Priory,  when  alone,  for  it  was  the  pleasanter  way,  if 
a  little  longer,  presenting  more  l  sweet  bits'  for  his 
pencil.  And  when  he  reached  the  Lodge,  there 
was  that  beautiful  shrubbery  to  stroll  in,  if  you 
liked,  before  you  came  to  the  lawn,  where  he  had 
oftener  met  the  smiles  he  loved  most  to  greet  him 
than  anywhere  else,  be  the  mood  he  was  in  what  it 
might. 

And  now,  on  finding  how  long  they  had  been  at 
the  cottage,  and  how  late  it  was  getting,  they  stood 
for  a  moment  or  two  looking  at  each  other,  as  if 
doubtful  whether  they  ought  to  be  very  grave  about 
it  or  very  glad.  At  all  events  Alan's  watch  told 
him  that  they  must  choose  one  of  the  two  homeward 
paths,  and  be  quick,  too,  or  to  a  certainty  they 
would  have  the  curate  coming  back  for  them,  if  it 
entered  his  heart  that  he  could  minister  in  any  way 
to  their  help,  which  would  be  "  such  a  pity  ! "  So — 
"  I  vote  for  the  copse-side/'  said  Alan,  turning  a 
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little  pale ;  "  as  they  must  be  home  by  now,  and  it 
won't  make  ten  minutes  difference.  We  shall  see 
the  moon,  too,  shan't  we,  rising  over  the  hill.  Who 
knows — perhaps  for  the  last  time  V3 

"  Why  say  so,  if  you  think  otherwise  ?  "  returned 
Rachel,  with  scarcely  her  usual  firmness  of  voice 
when  she  was  in  earnest. 

"  I  hope  otherwise,"  he  rejoined  eagerly.  "How 
much  so,  I  suppose  I  must  not  tell  any  one  but 
myself." 

"  And  don't  you  think  so,  too,  Mr.  Alan  ?" 

"  I  think — oh  !  I  don't  know  how  many  contrary 
things  every  hour  the  clock  strikes,  and  brings  me 
nearer  to-morrow — one  hour  this  thing — another 
that.  Oh  !  yes,  Miss  Rachel,  I  do  think  you  wish 
and  believe  I  may  return  from  Trinidad  as  much  as 
I  do  myself.     But"— 

"What?" 

"  Think  and  believe  it  how  I  will — suppose  things 
kept  me  there ;  suppose  I  couldn't  get  away ;  suppose 
when  I  did,  and  came  here  again" — and  he  gazed 
on  her  eyes,  now  fixed  on  his,  with  a  passionate 
fondness  that  made  the  words  tremble  on  his  lips, — 
a  suppose  you  were — no  longer  Rachel  Lyons." 

She  laughed. 

"  I  mean — suppose  you  were  Rachel  Thornhill, 
as  they  say  you  will  be  soon  ?" 

"  Then,"  she  said,  stopping  short,  and  regarding 
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him  with  a  look  rather  of  mortified  surprise  than 
any  other,  "  you  would  know  how  to  beseemingly 
behave  yourself,  Mr.  Lambert,  to  the  future  Lady 
Rachel,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  be  all  in  your 
eyes  that  was  right/' 

"  Ah,  Miss  Lyons,  it  is  not  for  a  poor,  unknown, 
\  obscure  adventurer/  like  I  am,  as  Miss  Thornhill 
calls  me,  to" — but  checking  himself,  as  the  blood 
left  his  face  pale  as  ashes,  what  else  quivered  on  his 
lips  remained  unuttered;  and  they  reached  The 
Priory  grounds,  before  they  cared  to  trust  their 
voices  further.  Then  when  safe  from  prying  eyes 
or  eaves  droppers  among  the  gorgeous  rose-beds, 
and  rhododendron  clumps,  and  laurel-walks,  and 
ivy- bowers  of  the  rambling  old  shrubbery  that  led 
up  to  the  house : — 

"  I  never  wished  to  be  rich  and  great  till  now," 
resumed  Alan,  in  a  tone  as  if,  come  what  might  of 
it,  he  would  bravely  out  with  what  his  heart  heaved 
to  say  while  yet  the  chance  was  given  him,  which  in 
a  few  minutes  would  perhaps  be  lost  to  him  for 
ever. 

"  You  are  going,"  said  Rachel,  "  where  you  may 
soon  be  both,  if  you  so  please,  and  God  give  you 
good  health." 

"  And  where  I  would  rather  go  than  anywhere  else 
on  earth,"  returned  Alan,  with  a  deep-drawn  breath, 
as  The  Priory  turret-clock  warned  him  how  precious 
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were  the  moments  in  this  life  that  we  could  call  our 
own ;  "  because  you  love  it  so  much,  Miss  Rachel, 
and  will  think  of  it  no  less  often,  I  hope,  when  I  am 
there/' 

"  Less  often  !  Oh,  Mr.  Alan,  how  can  you  talk 
so  ?  It  is  not  like  you  to  say  that.  I  shall  think  of 
it  much  oftener  for  your  being  there.  Not  an  hour 
will  pass — not  an  hour  ever  does  pass — but  my  heart 
is  in  my  old  home  there.  Ah,  yes  !  and  do  you  sup- 
pose I  shan't  be  counting  the  moments  till  the  day 
comes  when  you  have  promised  me  to  spend  the  whole 
of  it  in  the  mango-grove — where  my  mother  lies 
under  the  cocoas  and  plantains — until  sun-set, 
when  you  will  place  my  new  flowers  on  her  tomb  ? 
Would  I  depute  any  hands  but  yours  to  do  it? 
And  shall  I  ever  forget  whose  hands  have  done  it  ? 
Supposing  I  were  to  ask  you  " — and  for  a  moment  her 
voice  was  inaudible — "  whether,  because  you  are 
going  to  beautiful,  happy  Trinidad,  you  would  care 
less  for  The  Priory — for  poor  old  Molly  and  Hester 
— for  Shiphampton — for  us  all  at  Greystone  House — 
for—  " 

"You?  you?"  caught  up  Alan,  rapturously 
graspiug  her  hand  and  pressing  it  to  his  lips  :  — 
"  what  would  I  say  to  that  V* 

But  as  she  answered  him  nothing,  though  he 
passed  his  arm  round  her,  and  drew  her  to  his 
breast,  and  kissed  the  tears  from  her  cheeks— 
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tt  Rachel,"  he  whispered,  as  well  as  he  could'  speak 
it,  "  I  love  you — how  much,  how  truly,  how  unsel- 
fishly, how  entirely  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  God 
is  my  witness." 

And  it  was  well,  if  the  happiness  of  either  of 
them  were  involved  in  the  confession,  that  it  was 
made  beyond  recall.  For  as  their  lips  met  in  ratifi- 
cation of  the  sacred  bond  then  and  thus  cemented 
between  them — as  Rachel  fervently  answered  yes  to 
the  promise  he  gave  her,  and  the  whispered  will  you 
too?  that  followed  it, — voices  were  heard  on  the  lawn, 
voices  seemingly  in  earnest  quest  of  somebody  or 
something,  perhaps  of  the  ■  run-aways '  who  had  not 
yet  returned,  though  tea  had  been  waiting  so  long. 
Brought  to  their  senses  by  which — there  were  Mr. 
Alan  and  Miss  Lyons  sitting  placidly  sipping  their 
second  cup  each  with  Lady  Ada,  when  the  curate 
and  Miss  Clara  came  panting  back  after  their  ineffec- 
tual search  for  them  half-way  over  the  common  ; 
yes,  and  looking  as  innocent  as  two  lambs. 

Clara  Thornhill  bit  her  lip,  as  Mr.  Alan  expressed 
how  sorry  he  was  that  she  and  Mr.  Blythe  had  not 
"  called  out  a  little  louder  when  they  were  coming  up 
the  shrubbery,"  which  would  have  saved  her  such 
a  deal  of  trouble,  and,  he  feared,  fatigue,  as  they 
could  not  have  been  more  than  a  stone's-throw  dis- 
tance from  each  other."  But  consoled  by  the 
thought  of  how  soon  *  a  final  stop  would  be  put  to 
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such  goings  on,"  Clara  passed  it  off  with  a  smile ; 

and  nothing  could  exceed  the  apparent  one  mind  and 

heart   of  Mr.   Alan   Lambert  and    Miss  Thornhill 

on  this  the  last  time  they  should  meet  for  how  long 

which  of  them  could  tell  ? 

"  Not  perhaps  for   twelvemonths,"  thought  Alan 

to  himself,  with  a  stolen  glance  at  Rachel. 

"  Not   again  ever,  I  hope  and  trust  V*  mentally 

ejaculated  Clara,  as  dark  visions  flitted  before  her  of 
the  pecuniary  troubles  they  were  in  at  the  Hall,  and 
"  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  Percy's  being 
supplanted  by  any  one  in  Rachel's  heart,  with  the 
hold  her  father  had  over  them  at  home,  from  which 
there  seemed  to  be  no  possibility  of  escape  but 
through  his  ambition,  and  what  it  was  only  right 
and  proper  he  should  pay  for  it." 

But  the  next  day  would  rid  her  of  a  weight  that 
was  getting  insupportable;  and  immensely  relieved 
by  it,  Clara's  farewell  shake  of  the  hand  and  good 
wishes,  as  eleven  struck  and  Mr.  Blythe  had  to 
escort  her  home  before  he  laid  his  head  on  his  own 
pillow,  really  made  her  intelligent  face  look  almost 
handsome. 

"  Dear  !  dear  !  and  you  will  wave  us  your  last  adieus 
to-morrow,  ere  the  busy  world  will  be  moving  ?" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Nestor  Blythe,  warmly  grasping 
both  hands  of  the  "  obscure  adventurer  M  in  his. 
"  Ah,  such  is  life  !     We  come  and  we  go,  and  we 
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go  and  return,  as  if  the  wide  world  were  made  for 
us,  and  not  we  for  it.  Dear  !  dear  !  how  rejoiced  we 
should  be  at  all  times,  and  under  every  circumstance, 
should  we  not,  whether  it  be  for  gain  or  for  loss, 
or  joy  or  sorrow,  or  wheresoever  God's  will  may  take 
us,  so  that  we  do  His  work,  so  that  we  fulfil  His 
mission  ?  Ha  !  in  that  alone  consists  the  one  great 
aim  and  end,  Mr.  Lambert.  Yes,  yes — then  what 
matters  where  we  are,  or  what  we  are,  whether  the 
winds  waft  us  this  way  of  the  weathercock,  or  the 
other  ?  As  Miss  Rachel  sweetly  sang  to  us  again 
this  evening — 

"  l  If  only  I  might  useful  be, 

Arid  do  my  given  task, 
Then,  rich  or  poor,  the  work  fulfilled, 

What  more  need  mortal  ask  ? 
On  earth  we  can  but  happy  be, 

In  palace  or  in  cot ; 
What  matters  it,  if  duty's  done, 

What  here  may  be  my  lot  V 

"  Good  bye  !  good  bye  !  Heaven  bless  you  !  The 
wind  blows  well  for  you  to-night  ?  You  sail  at  five  ? 
I  won't  say  but  I  may  bid  you  God  speed  again 
before  you  start.  Dear  !  dear  !  though — about  the 
morphine  pill  ? — how  oblivious  of  us  all  V 

"No,  no  I"  laughed  Alan — " they've  got  me  lots 
of  them,  enough  to  send  me  to  sleep  for  ever.  Never 
was  there  a  luckier  fellow,  nor  a  more  grateful  one  " 
— with  a  beaming  look  at  Lady  Ada  \  "  nor  a  hap- 
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pier" — with  an  unmistakably  meaning  gaze  on 
Rachel,  though  her  eyes  were  on  the  ground. 
Which  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis  with  Clara,. off 
she  and  the  curate  at  last  went  homewards,  waving 
good-bye  hands  till  out  of  sight :  when 

"Now  comes  the  tug,"  sighed  Alan  to  himself, 
as  he  followed  Rachel  into  the  drawing-room,  till 
Lady  Ada  returned  with  what  she  went  up  stairs 
to  fetch.  "  But  has  she  not  told  me  with  her  own 
lips  she  loves  me,  and  will  be  mine,  and  mine  alone  ? 
What  have  I  to  fear,  then  ?  Is  Rachel's  a  heart  to 
change  and  waver  ?  No,  no  !  She  would  die  first, 
she  says,  rather  than  marry  Percy  Thornhill,  if  it 
would  make  her  a  princess.  No  power  should 
compel  her  to  be  his.  Oh,  how  glad  and  happy 
I  ought  to  feel !  and,  yet,  how  miserable  I  am!" — 
with  which  he  sat  down  by  her  side,  while  she  took 
something  from  her  pocket,  and,  till  she  heard 
Lady  Ada's  foot  on  the  lauding  over  head,  kept  it 
tight-clasped  in  her  lap.  Then,  when  there  was  but 
a  minute  more  for  what  her  mind  seemed  bent  on,  to 
judge  by  the  sudden  flash  of  her  eyes  and  flushed 
cheeks — 

"  Keep  this  in  remembrance  of  me,  will  you  not  ?" 
she  said,  putting  the  little  memento,  whatever  it  was, 
in  his  hand.  And  it  was  well  that  they  made  the 
most  of  what  remained  of  the  last  moments  left  them 
for   what,  with   lips   to   lips,  they  fervently  asked 
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Heaven  to  bear  witness  to ;  for  scarcely  had  the 
eternal  vow  been  exchanged,  when  in  walked  Mr. 
Lyons,  on  his  way  from  the  Hall,  to  take  Rachel 
home ;  as  also  to  tell  Mr.  Lambert  that  he  should 
"  see  him  off  from  the  river  next  morning." 

And  so  Mr.  Lyons  did :  and,  with  a  munificence 
all  his  own,  dispatched  his  young  agent  on  his  con- 
fidential mission  with  as  much  care  and  consequence 
as  if,  instead  of  being  ct  an  obscure  adventurer,"  as 
Clara  Thornhill  called  him,  he  had  been  his  own  son. 
Nor  did  the  kind-hearted  Nestor  Blythe,  the  curate, 
over- sleep  himself  when  he  had  to  wish  a  friend 
God-speed.  Nestor  was  at  the  water  to  bid  adieu. 
And,  altogether,  if  ever  a  young  fellow  had  reason- 
able cause  to  be  happy,  with  an  aching  heart,  while 
straining  his  eyes,  till  the  tears  bunded  them,  to 
catch  yet  one  glimpse  more  of  the  spot  he  loved  best 
on  earth — and  the  beloved  form  that  was  now  more 
than  ever  all  the  world  to  him — it  was  Alan  Lambert 
that  bright  May  morning. 


CHAPTER    X. 

SHEWS  WHAT  IMPLICIT  TRUST  PERCY  THORNHILL 
PLACED  IN  HIS  SISTER  CLARA  j  AND  HOW  FAITH 
LINCOLN  TREASURED  THAT  IN  HER  BOSOM  WHICH 
TO    HER    WAS    A    GREAT    HELP. 

"  There   is   no    earthly  joy,"    says    a   philosophic 
writer,  "  but  calm." 

Apparently  Clara  Thornhill  was  very  happy  when 
Mr.  Blythe  informed  her  that  he  had  "not  only  seen 
Mr.  Alan  Lambert  safe  off  by  The-Star-of-the-lVest, 
bound  for  Trinadad,  &c,  &c,  but  had  also  stayed 
with  Mr.  Lyons  by  the  water  side,  with  telescopes 
up  to  their  eyes,  till  the  good  ship  was  out  of  sight/' 
Then  Clara  took  a  deep  breath,  and  had  a  full  con- 
ception of  the  tortures  she  had  been  suffering  up  to 
the  moment  that  they  ceased — when  came  the  calm 
after  the  storm,  and  she  found  how  serene  and  satis- 
fied Clara  Thornhill  could  be,  when  the  restless 
elements  within  her  were  still ;  in  short,  when  she 
had  got  her  own  way. 
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Clara  ThornhilPs  two  faces — the  one  when  she 
was  in  a  calm  temper,  the  other  when  she  wras  in  a 
cross  one — bore  no  affinity  to  each  other.  Perhaps, 
to  those  who  knew  her  well,  she  was  better  looking 
when  she  was  frowning  than  smiling ;  for  then  she 
was  more  natural,  more  herself,  more  really  at  ease 
than  in  those  occasional  becalmed  states  in  which, 
they  say,  volcanos  are  usually  wrapped  before  ex- 
ploding. Her  calm  moods  were  so  far  pleasant  to 
contemplate  in  Clara,  in  as  much  as  change  of  scene 
is  sometimes  agreeable,  for  variety's  sake,  even 
though  it  be  no  change  for  the  better.  A  portrait 
painter  to  whom  Clara  Thornhill  was  sitting  for  her 
likeness,  would  have  said  to  her,  if  he  had  been  can- 
did, "  Whatever  you  do,  Miss  Thornhill,  don't  try  to 
look  amiable."  And  she  would  have  done  well  to 
have  taken  his  advice.  In  truth,  amiability  and  Clara 
Thornhill  were  not  on  intimate  terms.  They  knew 
each  other  very  well,  and  often  exchanged  nods  and 
smiles,  in  company ;  but  there  was  no  sympathy 
between  them,  no  love ;  and  so  they  never  deemed 
it  worth  while  to  further  cultivate  each  other's 
acquaintance  than  the  usages  of  society  required,  and 
the  rules  of  good  breeding  enforced. 

But,  withal,  Clara  Thornhill  was  a  handsome, 
stylish,  spirited  girl,  and  quite  qualified  to  make  a 
dash  in  society,  and  be  all  the  vogue  in  those  bril- 
liant circles  she  was  so  anxious  to  shine  in.      Her 
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features,  if  too  sharp  and  marked  sometimes  for  true 
feminine  beauty,  were  well  formed,  nay,  "  classically," 
Mr.  Lyons  told  her,  who  was  allowed  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent judge.  Her  hair  was  nearly  black,  and  worn 
so  as  best  to  accord  with,  if  somewhat  too  narrow,  a 
long  and  mind-looking  forehead;  her  eyes,  of  a  light 
grey,  were  full  of  fire,  but  of  a  sort  that  dazzled 
rather  than  warmed  ;  her  nose  was  her  best  feature, 
and  would  have  been  as  pure  a  Grecian  as  ever  was 
seen  on  an  English  face,  but  for  the  rather  too  open 
nostrils,  which  arose  perhaps  from  her  pride ;  and 
her  mouth  would  have  been  perfect,  too,  but  for  that 
habitual  curl  of  contemptuousness  there  was  always 
in  the  corners  of  it,  think  or  mean  what  she  might ; 
but  no  fault  could  be  found  with  her  figure,  or  foot, 
or  hand,  or  arm,  in  one  and  all  of  which,  as  well 
as  elegance  of  deportment,  Clara  Thornhill  shone 
supreme. 

Alan  Lambert  was  gone.  The  latest  "chief  plague" 
of  Clara's  life  was  no  more.  The  winds  and  the  tides 
were  carrying  "  the  obscure  upstart  M  who  had  been 
such  "  a  thorn  in  her  side "  for  so  long,  where  she 
heartily  hoped  he  would  find  his  grave,  rather  than 
ever  shew  his  face  again  at  Buck,  to  disturb  her, — 
and  Clara  fell  into  one  of  those  still-fits  of  musing, 
while  in  which  no  photographer  would  have  coun- 
selled her  to  have  had  her  carte  taken,  if  she  wished 
for  a  likeness.     Clara  mused.     But  to  judge  by  the 
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calmness  with  which  she  went  to  her  writing 
table,  to  make  known  to  her  brother  Percy  "  how 
happy  she  felt,  now  the  coast  was  quite  clear  for 
him  to  come  down  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  crown 
her  triumph,"  she  was  anything  but  at  peace  with 
herself.  Notwithstanding  the  stilled  state  of  Clara's 
contemplations,  she  was  ill  at  ease  on  one  or  two 
points,  that,  smother  the  thoughts  of  them  as  she 
would,  kept  her  in  a  perpetual  ferment,  or,  rather, 
in  that  trying  state  of  half  convulsion  half  composure 
commonly  known  by  the  term  '  hot  and  cold/ 

Clara's  chief  anxiety  was  removed — Alan  Lambert 
was  disposed  of.  For  Mr.  Lyons  himself  had  told 
her  of  his  intention  to  fix  him  at  Trinidad,  for  good 
and  aye,  in  Mr.  Mungo's  place,  who  was  getting 
old,  if  he,  Mr.  Lambert,  answered  his  expectations. 
And  Angelo  Lyons  would  not  have  so  said  without  very 
good  warrant  for  it.  So  far,  well !  Now  he  was  gone, 
"Rachel  would  soon  forget  her  drawing  master,  and 
see  the  necessity  of  cultivating  only  those  acquaint- 
ances suitable  to  the  rank  she  would  shortly  fill.  Her 
silly  infatuation  for  a  mere  under-clerk  would 
appear  in  the  same  light  to  her  own  eyes  as  it  did  to 
every  one  else's  ;  and  Percy  would  no  longer  be  an- 
noyed by  a  pretentious  upstart,  with  whom  it  was 
utterly  infra  dig.  for  him  to  compete.  In  short, 
Percy  had  now  only  to  play  his  cards  well  at  Grey- 
stone  House,  and  long  before  Alan  Lambert  showed 
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his  audacious  face  at  Shiphampton  again  (if  ever),  the 
irrevocable  deed  would  be  done,  Heaven  be  thanked  ! 

1 ' And  unless  which  be  done"  muttered  Clara  to 
herself,  as  she  dipped  her  pen  in  the  ink — "  done 
before  the  last  acre  of  poor  old  Buck  goes  the  same 
way  as  the  rest — good  bye  to  all  hopes  of  Clara 
Thornhill's  ever  riding  in  her  carriage,  with  a  coronet 
on  it.  Which  it  may  be  her  legitimate  wish  to  do, 
my  dear  brother,""  she  added,  with  a  sigh,  "  as  well 
as  it  is  properly  yours  not  to  be  next  door  to  a  beg- 
gar, when  it  please  the  fates  to  make  you  Sir  Percy, 
with  the  Baronetcy  to  support  like  a  Thornhill." 

But  though  thus  far  fortunate,  and  with,  to  all 
appearances,  the  course  cleared  for  Percy — who, 
truth  to  speak,  manifested  an  amount  of  indolence 
in  the  matter  which  might  well  vex  his  more  keen- 
sighted  sister — Clara  could  not  see  into  that  strange, 
shut-up  heart,  as  she  called  it,  of  Rachel  Lyons' s  as 
clearly  as  she  wished.  And  this  it  was  that  brought 
the  clouds  again  so  thick  on  her  brow,  while  pouring 
out  her  thoughts  and  hopes  and  fears  to  her  not 
easily  alarmed  brother  in  barracks  : — on  whom  it 
altogether  depended,  Clara  told  him,  with  a  dash 
under  it,  whether  he  and  she — indeed,  whether 
Buck  Park  and  all  belonging  to  it — would  have 
reason  to  rejoice  that  day  twelvemonths  or  not. 

Having  wound  up  her  letter  with  which,  her  brow 
regained   its   calmness,  as    she   pictured  to  herself 
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how  The- Star-of- the- West  was  ploughing  the  waves 
and  speeding  onward  to  its  destination ;  and  how — 
long  before  it  could  ever  see  Britain's  shores  again 
— they  might  all  be  so  rich  and  happy  at  the  old 
Hall,  and  at  The  Priory — if  Percy  would  only  be 
governed  by  her."" 

Sir  Compton  and  Lady  Thornhill  seemed  no  less 
relieved  of  a  pressing  load,  by  Mr.  Lambert's  de- 
parture, than  Clara  was.  Sir  Compton  went  about 
whistling  again,  and  poking  his  sporting  jokes  at 
them,  which  was  a  sure  sign,  with  the  Squire,  of  one 
of  three  things — either  that  it  was  "  a  southerly  wind 
and  a  good  scent  •"  or  that  <(  some  money  had  come 
in  from  somewhere/'  as  his  groom,  Jerry,  said ;  or 
that  he  had  "no  more  doubt  of  Flo wer-of-t he- 
Flock  winning  the  Derby,  with  fair  play,  than  that 
he  had  a  head  on  his  shoulders/'  Clearly,  they 
were  all  in  better  key  at  Buck  Park  since  the  sailing 
for  the  Western  Isles  of  The- Star-of -the- West ;  to 
which  a  letter  from  Percy,  expressive  of  his  own 
great  gratification  thereat,  not  a  little  contributed. 

Lady  Ada  also  was  in  excellent  spirits ;  for  she 
saw  "  such  a  fine  opening  at  Trinidad  for  Mr.  Alan, 
if  he  would  avail  himself  of  it.  That  he  could  do  so, 
she  was  perfectly  sure ;  and  she  was  the  more  in- 
duced to  hope  that  he  would,  because  of  that 
thorough  right  mind  of  his,  which  must  have  shewn 
him,  however  much  he  treasured  Rachel's  approving 
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smiles,  while  they  were  almost  daily  together,   how 
hopeless  it  would  have   been  to  have  encouraged  a 
passion  which,  with  Mr.  Lyons's  nuptial  views  for  his 
daughter,  could  only  end  in  disappointment.     Some 
said  c  absence  made  the  heart  grow  fonder/   But  Lady 
Ada  was  of  opinion   that   "  it  often  produced  most 
beneficial  effects  where  it  made  it  grow  the  reverse, 
by  weakening  ill-formed  associations  and  giving  time 
for  reflection/''     Wherefore  she  regarded  the  separa- 
tion of  two  dispositions  so  alike  in  many  respects  as 
Alan  Lambert's  and  Rachel  Lyons's,  as  the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened  to  them  both ;  seeing  the 
wide  chasm  there  was  between  them  with  regard  to 
worldly  position,  and  how  any  supposed  breach  of 
trust  on  the  part  of  one  Mr.  Lyons  confided  in  as 
he  did  in  Alan  Lambert,  would  have  shut  Greystone 
House  against  him.     As  it  was,  Alan  had  left  them 
with  flying  colours ;  and  with  every  prospect  of  so 
much  to  do,  and  such  handsome  pay  for  it,  where  he 
was  going,  that  there  was  "  little  doubt  but  that  he 
would  soon  be  too  great  a  personage  there  to  easily 
relinquish  such  a  fine  chance  as  was  now  given  him 
to  make  his  fortune." 

Nor  was  there  any  need  for  Lady  Ada  to  unduly 
mourn  their  loss,  when  Rachel  herself  talked  of  it  so  re- 
signedly, and  as  an  event  which  they  "  ought  to  rejoice 
at,  if  it  were  for  Mr.  Alan's  welfare  and  happiness. M 
Nay,  Rachel  bore  their  deprivation  of  those  eagerly 
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looked-for  evening  lessons  and  pleasant  chats  and 
rambles  that  "  made  The  Priory,"  her  father  used 
to  sometimes  tell  her,  "  more  her  home  than  his 
was/'  with  such  cheerful  submission  to  "  Heaven's 
ordering,"  that  Lady  A  da  was  often  puzzled  more  than 
ever  to  comprehend  her.  Not  a  tear,  nor  the  visible 
semblance  of  one,  had  dimmed  Rachel's  eyes  since 
Alan  left.  When  they  talked  of  him,  and  the  pro- 
bability there  was  of  his  making  Trinidad  his  home, 
a  smile  would  flit  across  her  face ;  and  as  if  re- 
minded by  it  of  her  mother's  grave  in  the  mango- 
grove,  more  than  of  aught  else,  she  would  talk  of 
that,  and  that  alone,  and  of  the  new  wreath  of  im- 
mortelles which  would  soon  be  hanging  on  her  tomb, 
with  such  smiles  of  joy  !  that  Lady  Ada  could  not 
but  sit  and  listen  to  her,  and  wonder  whether  her 
nephew  Percy  had  "  any  conception  of  the  heart  he 
meant  to  make  his  own  ?" 

Lady  Ada  might  well  wonder. 

Percy  Thornhill  knew  about  as  much  of  Rachel 
Lyons' s  heart  as  he  did  of  the  mysteries  of  the  creed 
he  professed,  clearly  explained  to  him  every  Sunday 
as  they  were  by  the  Chaplain  of  his  regiment. 
Nothing  could  be  clearer  to  him  than  that,  as  a 
Christian  protestant,  he  had  a  better  chance  of  going 
to  Heaven  some  day  than  any  other  denomination 
of  true  churchmen ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
certain  in  his  estimation  than  that  it  was  quite  suffi- 

17—2 
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cient  for  the  next  heir  to  the  Thornhill  title,  and 
estates  thereunto  appertaining,  to  make  offer  of  him- 
self to  any  lady  in  the  land,  to  have  yes  said  to  him, 
and  thank  you,  too,  immediately. 

Percy  left  it  to  his  acute  sister  to  study  his  in- 
tended bride's  disposition  ;  and  so  long  as  her  reports 
were  favourable  to  the  main  end,  he  was  well  content 
to  credit  all  she  said,  and  honour  the  drafts  she  drew 
on  his  full  trust  in  her.  Percy  hated  to  be  bored. 
It  bored  him  to  have  to  even  think  for  himself,  much 
more  to  act.  He  knew  that  Rachel  Lyons's  father  was 
immensely  rich,  he  knew  she  was  his  only  child,  he 
knew  she  would  inherit  all  his  wealth,  he  knew  she  was 
absolute  mistress  already  of  eight  thousand  pounds 
that  came  to  her  from  her  mother;  and  being  suffi- 
ciently convinced  of  all  this,  he  could  see  no  objection 
to  his  making  her  his  wife,  if  Clara  thought  it  advis- 
able, and  Mr.  Lyons  would  u  come  down  handsome." 

"  Coming  down  handsome,"  in  this  instance,  of 
course  included  such  settlements  on  the  future  Lady 
Thornhill,  at  the  princely  hands  of  her  wealthy 
parent,  as  would  make  Sir  Compton  very  comfortable 
for  the  remainder  of  bis  days  at  Buck.  This  would 
be  an  indispensable  clause  to  the  contract;  and 
knowing  it,  Clara  did  wisely  in  never  writing  to 
Percy  but  she  placed  it  clearly  before  him.  For 
Percy,  like  his  father,  required  to  be  constantly  re- 
minded of  two   things,  viz.,  the  cost   and  the  a 
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guence.  He  never  asked  the  price  of  anything  that 
he  had  the  cash  or  credit  at  command  to  make  his 
own,  if  he  wanted  it ;  and,  as  to  consequences,  Percy 
had  a  way  of  shutting  those  sharp,  sly  enough  eyes 
of  his,  in  many  things,  to  the  possibility  of  any 
earthly  thing  happening  to  essentially  damage  the 
next  heir  to  Buck  Park,  however  he  might  be  mo- 
mentarily bored  or  disgusted.  His  sister  was  a 
great  help  to  him,  and  he  had  the  profoundest  re- 
spect for  her  judgment.  For,  somehow,  she  seldom 
failed  to  get  a  verdict  for  him  at  home,  when  he  was 
in  disgrace  with  his  father  for  being  '  hard-up/  or 
his  gallantries  and  gay  Lotharioisms  could  no  longer 
be  i  tah,  tahed  '  by  his  mother.  How  many  scrapes 
the  young  Squire  had  been  got  out  of  by  Clara, 
matters  nothing  to  my  story  ;  but  it  mattered  a  good 
deal  to  Percy  himself.  And  now  in  this  his  most 
important  affair  of  the  choice  of  a  wife,  he  placed 
himself  unreservedly  in  his  sister's  hands ;  only 
stipulating  that  (i  Buck  Park,  &c,  &c,  should  come 
to  him  all  right  and  tight  when  his  father  died ;  and 
that  the  foxes  should  be  kept  out  of  the  pheasant 
coverts,  as  he  liked  plenty  of  sport  when  he  came 
down  with  a  fellow  or  two,  for  a  blaze/' 

But  it  would  scarcely  be  doing  Percy  justice  to 
question  his  undoubted  admiration  of  Rachel  Lyons. 
He  swore  she  was  "  all  to  nothing  the  most  rapturous 
girl  he  had  ever  seen ;"  and  he  meant  what  he  said. 
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Percy  spoke  the  truth  in  most  things.  And  where 
he  deceived  himself  at  all,  it  was  not  so  much  from 
any  inherent  love  of  lying,  as  because  of  that  ten- 
dency of  his  to  view  things  that  pleased  him  through 
those  rose-coloured  glasses  which  gave  them  such 
charming  tints  and  glowing  hues  in  his  eyes.  That 
he  was  enamoured  of  Rachel's  beauty  was  true 
enough,  and  that  her  loveliness  was  rather  increased 
than  diminished  by  the  air  of  pensive  thoughtfulness 
that  kept  him  in  doubt,  notwithstanding  his  self- 
conceit,  how  far  she  would  care  if  he  made  another 
his  bride,  was  equally  so.  Wherefore  Clara  was  free 
to  take  the  matter  seriously  in  hand,  and  conduct  it 
on  those  safe  and  sure  business  principles  which  it 
the  more  behoved  her  not  to  lose  sight  of,  with  so 
much  at  stake  as  there  was  in  this  matrimonial 
alliance,  and  "  with  one  so  incapable,  with  his 
noble  spirit,  of  taking  proper  care  of  himself  as  was 
Percy." 

Meanwhile  how  was  Alan  Lambert's  loss  felt  at 
Greystone  House  by  Mr.  Lyons,  and  Mr.  Alan's 
staunch  advocate,  Faith  Lincoln  ? 

It  was  the  theme  of  many  a  conversation  between 
Mr.  Lyons  and  his  housekeeper.  For  Faith  liked 
to  talk  of  Mr.  Lambert,  and  of  "  how  good,  and 
generous,  and  gentle  he  was  !  and  of  how  dull  they 
felt  without  him  !  and  then  of  how  handsome  and 
intelligent  every  one  thought  him  !  and  how  sorry 
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they  were  to  think  they  might  never  see  him 
again." 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Mr.  Lyons,  with  his  usual 
curl  of  the  lip  at  the  interest  people  took  in  him  and 
his  affairs. 

"  Because  of  the  long  way  off  he  has  gone,  I  sup- 
pose/' answered  Faith,  "  and  the  possibility  of  his 
remaining  there — if  you  wished  it." 

"  And  why  heave  a  sigh  about  that,  if  it  be  for 
his  good  V* 

Faith  was  not  conscious  that  she  did  sigh ;  and 
having  no  precise  reason  for  doing  so,  sighed  again, 
and  was  silent. 

"  It  would  be  very  foolish  of  him  to  leave  the 
substance  there  for  the  shadow  here/'  went  on  Mr. 
Lyons,  after  gazing  on  his  hands  for  a  minute  or 
more.  "  It  is  lucky  for  us  when  we  have  more  care 
for  ourselves  sometimes  than  our  friends  have  for  us, 
with  all  their  affection.  Where  he  now  is  he  may 
do  well,  if  he  will ;  but  here  " — and  he  thought  a 
moment — "  here  he  could  not  have  well  stayed  any 
longer  if  he  would." 

Faith  listened. 

"  For  independent  of  their  ill-usage  of  him  at  '  the 
works,'  I  had  other  reasons  for  desiring  his  absence 
from  Shiphampton  for  a  while.  I  daresay  you  know 
what  they  were  ?" 

It  looked  candid  and  open ;  and  there  could  be  no 
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question  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  steps  Mr.  Lyons 
had  taken  to  remove  a  dangerous  rival  out  of  Percy 
ThornhuTs  path,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  it  that 
Rachel  regarded  Mr.  Alan  with  fonder  eyes  than 
strict  prudence  warranted.  So  Faith  could  not  but 
smile  her  assent,  though  it  obviously  pained  her  to 
do  so. 

"Young  girls  of  Rachel's  reserved  disposition/' 
resumed  Mr.  Lyons,  when  Faith  had  signified  her 
clear  perception  of  the  motives  under  which  he  had 
acted,  (l  require  their  first  loves  to  be  more  carefully 
watched,  and  checked  in  the  bud  if  necessary,  than 
those  of  such  gay,  giddy  hearts  as  Jane  Rosse's." 

"  You  think,"  replied  Faith,  ' '  that  thoughtful 
minds  like  Miss  Lyons' s,  though  they  don't  shew  itx 
take  impressions  quicker,  and  retain  them  longer, 
than  the  more  volatile  and  careless  ?" 

"  Yes." 

w  And  therefore  want  watching  more  ?" 

"  That  they  may  safely  retain  what  they  take — 
just  so." 

"  In  Miss  Lyons's  case,"  observed  Faith — as  if 
there  could  be  no  reason  for  any  ambiguity  in  the 
matter — "  we  must  not  doubt,  I  suppose,  but  that 
she  would  have  chosen  amiss  if  she  had  preferred 
Alan  Lambert  to  Percy  Thornhill,  Esq.,  of  Buck 
Park,  and  next  heir  to  the  baronetcy  ?" 

Mr.  Lyons  looked  up. 
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"  Do  I  mistake  your  meaning  V9 

"  Not  at  all.  You  express  it  exactly.  I  think 
there  can  be  but.  one  view  of  the  case.  What  other 
could  there  possibly  be  V 

But  Faith's  thoughts  were  wandering. 

"  Speak." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon/* 

"  Didn't  you  hear  what  I  said  ?" 

"  That  there  could  be  but  one  view  of  the  case  V9 

"  Hem  ! — well — what  other  can  there  be  V 

"  Have  you  asked  her  ?" 

He  started,  and  tightly  grasping  the  arms  of  the 
chair  in  which  he  sat,  leant  forward  and  looked  at 
Faith  with  straining  eyeballs,  as  though  he  would 
pierce  her  through  : — "  asked  her — my  child  Vs 

She  sat  facing  him  with  unshaken  nerve,  as  calm 
as  marble. 

"  Hem  1"  he  muttered,  with  clenched  teeth,  and 
with  so  vice-like  a  clutch  of  the  chair-arms  that  the 
vessels  of  his  usually  thin  white  hands  looked,  with 
the  full  blood  in  them,  like  bursting  cords.  "  Have 
I  asked  my  own  child  to  permit  her  father  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  hear  with  his  own  ears,  and 
determine  with  his  own  understanding,  what  he 
thinks  best  for  her — at — what's  her  age — not  yet 
seventeen  ?  Hem  ! — no  I  have  not  f  and  then 
relaxing  his  hold,  and  resuming  his  easy-reclining 
posture,  with  one  knee  thrown  over  the  other,  he 
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smiled  at  "the  idea  of  such  a  thing !''  and  then 
laughed,  as  he  sucked  a  drop  of  ink  off  one  of  his 
nails,  which  were  filbert-shaped,  and  much  admired 
for  their  form  by  Lady  Ada. 

Faith  had  sat  unmoved  while  he  was  staring  at 
her  in  that  strange  way — for  she  had  African  blood, 
though  largely  diluted,  in  her  veins,  as  well  as  him- 
self; but  now  her  cheeks  flushed  for  a  moment,  as 
she  saw  him  intent  on  his  nails,  and  how  it  seemed 
to  please  him  when  he  had  sucked  the  ink-spot  off, 
and  "  it  took  him,"  as  she  thought,  "  to  The  Priory." 

Being  at  which — for  whose  eyes  read  him  like 
Faith's  ? — he  glanced  at  her  heightened  colour,  and 
seemingly  recollecting  himself: — 

"  I  think  I  may  be  allowed,"  he  said  in  his 
sweetest  tone,  "  to  be  the  best  judge  as  to  whether  I 
would  prefer  the  heir  at  law  of  one  of  the  best  families 
in  the  county  for  my  daughter's  husband,  to  a  mere 
waif  and  stray — be  his  merits  as  a  young  man  what 
they  may — without  the  knowledge  even  of  who  were 
his  parents,  and  with  not  a  half-penny  in  the  world 
but  what  I  pay  him  myself." 

"  Surely,"  said  Faith. 

"  And  I  presume,  Faith,  you  will  agree  with  me 
also — that  if  a  child  be  too  young,  or  too  romantic, 
or  too  self-willed,  or  too  blind  to  her  own  interests, 
for  any  reason,  to  perceive  what  is  best  for  them,  it 
is  her  father's  duty — it  is  my  duty,  in  short,  to  deal 
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with  Rachel  and  determine  for  her  in  this  instance, 
as  in  all  others,  uninfluenced  but  by  one  considera- 
tion, which  ought  to  be  no  less  hers  than  mine/' 

' { If  for  her  happiness/'  rejoined  Faith,  "most 
certainly." 

"  I  said  but  by  one  consideration.  What  else  can 
that  be  but  her  welfare  V 

"  Which  ought  to  be  the  same  thing  as  her  happi- 
ness, ought  it  not  V 

"  Happiness  V  and  he  rose  and  paced  the  room 
with  his  hands  clasped  behind  him.  "Hem,  and 
what's  that  ?  Do  you  know  ?  You  ought,  with  it 
always  on  your  lips  as  it  is.  If  so,  let  me  into  the 
secret.  Happiness  ?  Pshaw !  How  many  kinds 
are  there  ?  I  never  heard  of  two  alike.  You 
want  only  this  thing — and  I  want  only  that — to  be 
happy  ?" 

"  Not  having  which,  we  are  neither  of  us  so  ?" 
smiled  Faith,  with  the  old  look  up  at  him  that  he 
used  once  to  admire  her  so  much  for,  times  back, 
when  he  was  not  as  rich  and  grand  as  he  was  then. 
"  How,  if  we  were  more  one-minded  on  main  points  ?" 
she  added,  with  faltering  voice,  as  if  daring  too  much ; 
"  would  it  help  us  or  not  ?" 

He  stopped  short,  and  regarded  the  livid  paleness 
of  her  face,  as  the  words  left  her  lips,  with  something 
so  like  his  former  fond  look  and  manner,  when  he  all 
but  promised  her  that  "  no  image  should  ever  dwell 
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in  his  heart  but  hers/'  that  it  was  well  she  called  to 
mind  where  his  thoughts  were  but  a  minute  or  two 
before,  when  gazing  on  his  beautiful  nails ;  for  it 
saved  her  from  the  exhibition  of  what  a  "  a  terribly 
weak  creature  she  was,  when  struggling  to  seem  so 
strong." 

"  There  can  be  but  one  mind  between  us,"  he 
said  in  that  soft,  melodious  tone  in  which,  when  he 
now  spoke  to  her,  there  was  no  thrill  of  joy  as 
of  yore,  but  which  so  saddened  her  that  she  felt 
she  could  bear  anything  from  him  rather  than  kind- 
ness,— "  one  wish  only,  as  to  Rachel's  happiness,  or 
welfare,  or  by  whatever  other  name  you  please  to  call 
my  fixed  resolution  to  make  her  Lady  Thornhill 
some  day,  please  the  fates — and  a  right  resolution, 

too  r 

"  If  it  will  be  for  her  happiness,  yes,"  repeated 
Faith,  firmly. 

"  Rather  a  difficult  question  to  determine  in  any 
connubial  case,  is  it  not — till  the  tree  bears  its  fruits  ? 
Did  you  see  yesterday's  paper  ?" 

"  No." 

"  There  were  three  tender  epistles  in  it  from  a 
loving  wife  to  her  beloved  hubby,  she  called  him,  her 
treasure  of  treasures,  the  soul  of  her  life!  in  whom  all 
her  happiness  ivas  centred  from  the  moment  he  made 
her  his  at  the  altar,  and  would  continue  so  centred  to 
the  day  of  her  death !    What  could  heart  say  more,  or 
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desire  ?  Hem  ! — and  she  had  not  centred  her 
happiness  in  him  three  years  before  she  altered  her 
mind,  and  centred  it  in  somebody  else.  And  has 
left  him  free,  too,  to  centre  his  again  wherever  he 
likes.  She  would  have  him — would — none  other  on 
earth  should  be  hers  !  Papa  and  mamma  said  no ; 
but  Miss  said  yes.  And  Miss  did  it.  When  is 
Percy  Thornhill  expected  down  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  They  are  getting  short  of  money  again  up  at 
Buck." 

"  Will  that  bring  him  ?" 

"  Something  must  be  done  with  those  debts  of  his. 
His  father  can't  pay  them." 

"  Not  if  he  sold  his  racers  and  hounds  and  hun- 
ters ?     That  might  help  them  all." 

"  A  drop  in  the  ocean." 

Faith  had  no  more  to  say. 

"  And  I  don't  see,"  went  on  Mr.  Lyons,  as  he 
measured  the  carpet  from  corner  to  corner,  with  his 
eyes  on  it,  "  how  Buck  will  bear  any  more  charges, 
burthened  nearly  up  to  its  ears  as  it  is.  Hem ! 
Wound  up  now  almost  as  far  as  it  will  go,  I  fancy. 
Flower-of -the- Flock  and  the  Derby — what  a  consum- 
mate ass  he  must  be." 

"  It  is  a  great  pity  they  will  live  at  Buck  as  they 
do,"    was   Paith's   reply.     "  Double   their   income 
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would  not  suffice  for  such  blind  folly.  How  will  it 
end  ?" 

"  As  usual/' 

u  It's  in  every  one's  mouth." 

"  What  ?" 

"  How  shockingly  involved  they  are ;  and  that 
soon  there  won't  be  a  shilling  more  to  be  got.  A 
pretty  prospect  for  the  next  heir.  But  there's  not  a 
pin  to  choose  between  them  there.  They  are  one 
and  all  alike.  Ridiculously  proud  and  extravagant. 
No  purse  could  keep  pace  with  it.  Give  them  a 
barge  full  of  money,  how  long  would  it  last  ?" 

"  Till  it  was  gone/' 

"And  what  then?" — for,  truth  to  speak,  Faith 
Lincoln  was  no  favourite  at  Buck  Park;  nor  at  The 
Priory,  perhaps,  though  Lady  Ada  always  treated  her 
with  marked  respect. 

"  Then,"  smiled  Mr.  Lyons,  stopping  and  regard- 
ing her  with  a  look  that,  had  there  been  no  Lady 
Ada  in  the  case,  would  have  made  her  heart  bound 
— "  I  suppose  if  I  could  not  find  any  more  for  them, 
and  they  could  get  no  more  from  anybody  else,  the 
Buck  rents  would  be  mine,  as  things  stand.  And, 
as  you  say,  there  would  be  no  help  for  it  then  but 
for  them  to  pull  in  and  pull  down,  when  they  could 
ride  the  high  horse  no  longer.  Very  true" — and 
the  flash  of  the  eye  that  accompanied  it,  left  Faith  in 
no  doubt  as  to  the  enormous  power  Sir  Compton  had 
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given  his  wealthy  banker  over  him,  if  it  suited  his 
purpose  to  use  it. 

But  Faith  had  not  yet  brought  the  conversation  to 
the  point  she  wanted ;   and,  to  do  so — 

"How  wrong  and  inconsiderate  of  the  Squire/' 
she  said,  "  to  squander  the  money  at  the  mad  rate 
he  does — with  the  example  he  ought  to  set  his  spend- 
thrift son,  who,  they  say,  is  running  to  ruin,  and  a 
daughter  who  would  have  but  five  thousand  pounds,  if 
she  were  left  parentless  to-morrow.  And,  yet,  nothing 
short  of  a  coronet,  she  declares,  shall  content  her." 

"  Hem  ! — a  coronet  ? — that's  her  idea  of  happi- 
ness, is  it  V 

"As  it  was  her  aunt's,  Lady  Ada's,  I  suppose," 
returned  Faith,  slightly  colouring,  "  when  she  was 
Ada  Belmore.  It  runs  in  the  family  to  like  names 
with  great  handles.  My  Lady  at  The  Priory  isn't 
at  all  proud  of  hers  ?  True,  Lord  Cecil  Chilvers  did 
leave  her  that,  if  he  could  leave  her  nothing  else. 
And  who  knows  but  it  may  get  her  a  rich  husband 
some  day  ?  That  would  be  turning  it  to  good 
account,  don't  you  think  so  V 

"  Hem — ah — eh — yes — I  wonder  if  it  ever  struck 
her?" 

"  What  think  you  ?" 

It  seemed  to  amuse  Mr.  Lyons ;  and  he  giggled  at 
the  funny  portraitures  Faith  drew  of  them  all  at 
Buck  Park;  when  they  talked  of  their  relation,  the 
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present  Earl,  and  how  the  Countess  was  "  only  a 
Knight's  daughter,  with  not  as  much  money  of  her 
own  as  Miss  Thornhill  had." 

"It  must  be  owned,"  said  Faith,  gaily,  "  Lady 
Ada  carries  her  title  gracefully." 

"  Yes,  don't  she  ?"  smiled  Mr.  Lyons. 

"And  would  know  how  to  do  credit  to  Twenty 
Thousand  a-year,  if  she  had  it." 

It  was  something  rather  under  what  his  own 
income  might  be  averaged  at,  all  things  included, 
and  it  made  Mr.  Lyons's  eyes  sparkle  to  think  how 
even  Faith  Lincoln,  with  all  her  pretty  taunts  and 
tosses  of  the  head,  at  the  silly  consequence  and 
conceits  of  her  neighbours,  with  "great  handles" 
to  their  names,  as  she  termed  it,  paid  due  homage, 
in  her  heart,  to  what  she  was  as  proud  of,  when  she 
looked  at  him,  as  any  of  them. 

"  I  wish  she  had  it,  for  her  own  sake,"  he  said, 
with  a  vacant  stare  round  him;  and  resting  his 
elbow  on  the  window-frame — was  Faith  mistaken  in 
thinking  she  heard  a  scarcely  audible  sigh  escape 
him,  as  his  eyes  wandered  from  his  right-hand  nails 
to  the  two  withered  yew-trees  in  the  garden,  planted 
by  poor  Aunt  Joyce  and  her  niece,  Ann  Balfour,  when 
she  was  a  little  girl  ?  on  which  he  kept  them  fixed,  as 
if  absorbed  in  the  affecting  thoughts  they  recalled  ? 

And  if  he  sighed,  how  natural  it  was  that  he 
should  do  so.    It  was  a  dark,  dismal  piece  of  ground. 
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called  the  garden,  over  which  the  eyes  had  to  pass, 
■when  looking  out  of  the  back-parlour  window,  if 
attracted  by  the  shipping  in  the  docks,  the  tops  of 
the  tall  masts  of  which  could  be  seen  very  well  from 
the  rear  of  the  house  when  came  no  mist  up  from 
the  water.  But  dark  and  unsightly  as  it  was,  from 
the  moist  winds  off  the  river,  and  the  impossibility 
of  raising  anything  more  on  it  than  a  few  stunted 
shrubs  that  outlived  the  smoke  and  dust  from  the 
dock-yards  and  furnaces,  poor  Aunt  Joyce  Balfour 
was  very  proud  of  her  garden.  And  as  she  was 
fond  of  yew  trees  cut  into  fanciful  devices,  she  and 
Ann  planted  the  two  near  the  house  on  which  Mr. 
Lyons  was  now  so  intently  gazing,  before  he  could 
take  his  eyes  off  them  to  look  at  his  ships  and  at 
what  a  rich  man  he  was ! 

Faith  was  sure,  he  sighed.  And  what  then  ? 
Had  she  never  heard  him  sigh  before  ?  Oh,  yes  ! 
But  never  at  the  mention  of  a  name  that  always 
brought  a  smile  to  his  lips,  the  which  Faith  thought 
she  understood  the  meaning  of  too  well  to  let  it 
weigh  with  her  for  more  than  it  was  worth.  Now, 
instead  of  meeting  her  anxious  glances,  he  averted 
his  face,  and  turned  to  the  window,  and  evidently, 
as  she  interpreted  it,  did  so  to  hide  his  thoughts 
from  her,  if  he  could.  Which  taking  her  own  back 
to  past  times  : — 

1 '  How  altered  he  is  ! "  she  mentally  exclaimed,  as 
VOL.    II.  18 
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she  fondly  measured  him  from  head  to  feet  with 
suffused  eyes.  "  But  beautiful  as  ever  !  Gracious 
God,  how  changed  !  Who  would  know  him  to  be 
the  Angelo  Lyons  he  was  when  he  and  Mr.  Oliver 
Boys,  of  Antigua,  were  weighed  to  see  which  was 
the  heavier,  and  he  beat  him  by  a  stone?  Now 
look  at  him  !  And  they  said  at  Trinidad  he  would 
be  so  stout  and  hale,  as  well  as  handsome.  And  so 
he  might  have  been  but  for  that  lust  of  lucre  which 
when  it  took  possession  of  him  at  Joyce  and  Ann 
Balfour's  deaths,  so  got  hold  of  him,  so  absorbed  all 
his  faculties,  that — ah  me  !  would  to  Heaven,  as 
his  sweet  child  says,  we  had  never  left  the  dear 
old  wooden  house  where  we  were  so  happy — that  the 
horrible  money  had  gone  to  any  one  else  rather 
to  him,  if  that  mere  skeleton  of  what  he  was  is 
to  be  the  bitter  fruit  of  it.  Where  is  his  heart 
at  this  moment  V* 

When,  as  if  divining  her  thoughts  by  her  silence, 
though  he  kept  his  gaze  on  the  yew  trees  — 

"  Come  here,"  said  Mr.  Lyons,  kindly. 

She  went  to  him. 

He  saw  by  a  glance  why  her  eyes  glistened ;  and 
after  telling  her  how  "  Sir  Compton  had  laughed  at 
him  times  enough  for  not  having  those  two  ugly 
yew  trees  removed" — 

"How  sedate  you  are!"  he  added,  in  his  old 
familiar  wav.     "Come — the   handsomest  new   silk- 
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dress  and  shawl  and  bonnet  that  money  can  buy, 
for  your  thoughts,  if  I  like  them;  which  shews, 
don't  it,  I  consider  them  worth  more  than  a  penny  ?" 

"  A  penny,  may  be,  is  more  than  they  are  worth 
now  to  any  one  but  myself,"  she  answered,  as 
cheerfully  as  possible,  and  emphasizing  now  with  a 
tremulousness  she  could  have  beaten  herself  for 
when  it  was  uttered. 

"All  the  same,  may  I  know  them  V*  he  asked. 

"  They  were  not  flattering  to  yon/'  she  returned. 

"Which  is  so  refreshing,  after  the  adulations 
one's  purse  gets  at  every  turn,  while  it's  full." 

*  I  was  thinking,  then,  how  changed  you  were, 
and  not  for  the  better." 

"  A  little  thinner,  you  think  ?  Well,  so  Nugent 
Niggles,  the  tailor,  was  telling  me  last  time  he 
measured  me.  The  cares  of  office,  eh  ?  They  do 
pull  down,  don't  they  ?  Gold  is  heavy.  Nobody 
knows  how  heavy  till  they  have  enough  of  it." 

"  When  is  that  ?" 

He  laughed. — "  It's  to  be  hoped  you  don't  mean 
it  will  make  me  a  worse  scarecrow  than  I  am. 
What  do  you  think  Sir  Compton  says  would  fatten 
me?" 

"  You  told  me  the  other  day — to  marry  a  plump, 
pretty,  pleasant,  playful  woman.  You  could  try. 
Whose  consent  need  you  have  but  your  own  ?" 

"  Plump  and  pretty,  pleasant  and  playful  ! "  and 

18—2 
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as  if  amazingly  tickled  by  it,  he  began  sucking  at 
the  ink- spot  on  his  filbert  nail  again,  and  grinned. 

"  It  might  help/''  smiled  Faith,  drawing  back  a 
little  from  his  other  hand,  which — standing  close 
beside  him  as  she  was — palpably  grasped  hers,  but 
whether  designedly  or  inadvertently  she  could  not 
tell. 

"Ah  !"  he  said,  sadly,  while  a  dark  cloud  passed 
over  his  face,  as  his  gaze  wandered  again  over  the 
garden  to  the  swaying  masts  on  the  river  ;  "  it's  the 
way  with  us  all — shew  me  this  changed  one,  and  I 
will  shew  you  that.  Do  I  stand  alone  ?  There,  I 
did  but  touch  you  with  a  ringer,  and  see  how  you 
shrank  from  me." 

"  Shrank  \" 

"  Seemingly.** 

"And  why?" 

He  raised  his  eyes  to  hers. 

"  Why  think  so  ?" 

"  True,"  he  said,  with  a  pained  smile,  "  you  are 
not  plump,  nor  pretty,  nor  playful ;  you  are  only 
pleasant,  and  handsome,  and  interesting — to  me 
more  so  perhaps  than  to  any  one  else, — so  I  must 
leave  you  to  answer  your  own  question." 

"  If  I  shrank  from  you,  as  you  call  it,  you  know 
why." 

"  Perhaps  so." 

"  And  unless  I   greatly  err,  expected  no  less." 
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«  Go  on." 

"  The  '  plump,  and  pretty,  and  pleasant,  and 
playful'  Lady  Ada  would  carry  out  Sir  Compton's 
idea  to  a  nicety,  would  she  notr?  It  struck  me  so 
when  you  mentioned  it." 

But  if  she  reckoned  on  this  being  a  clincher  for 
him,  the  sang  froid  with  which  he  took  it  was 
puzzling.     For — 

"  So  it  did  me,"  he  replied,  apathetically  tapping 
the  glass  he  leant  his  elbow  against  with  his  fingers, 
"when  the  Squire  blurted  it  out.  You  know  his 
way.  He  must  talk  about  something.  They  are 
rather  noisy  all  of  them  up  there.  So  are  casks, 
getting  empty.  Ha,  and  that  was  the  reason,  was 
it,  I  fancied  you  shrank  from  me  ?  Hem ! — be- 
cause my  conscience  pricked  me  ?  Got  my  eye  on 
The  Priory,  eh,  have  I,  to  '  fatten'  me?" — and  as 
the  ink  on  the  nail  seemed  indelible,  at  it  again 
he  went — grinning  and  sucking,  and  sucking  and 
grinning, — till  a  light  foot-fall  in  the  hall  telling  of 
Rachel's  near  approach,  her  father  took  a  deep 
breath,  as  if  of  relief;  and  having  her  duties  to  attend 
to  up-stairs,  Faith  left  them  together. 

"  Yes,  yes  !"  Faith  said  to  herself,  as  she  stood 
fixedly  looking  at  her  livid  lips  in  the  glass — ei  it  is 
so — it  is  so !  And  he  sees  I  know  it.  Plump,  and 
pretty,  and  pleasant,  and  playful !  How  well  he 
controlled  himself.     The  folly  of  dissembling  with 
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me.  He  was  dissembling — praising  me — playing 
with  me — pitying  me" — and  the  shade  that  over- 
spread her  face  grew  black  as  night — "playing 
with  me— pitying  me  for  her/'  she  kept  repeating  to 
herself — "  for  her — for  her — who  treats  me  with 
such  marked  respect,  he  says.  How  proud  I  ought 
to  be !  Yes,  I  am  proud — as  proud  as  she  is, 
though  her  husband  was  a  lord — proud  of  this" — and 
Faith  drew  the  miniature  from  her  bosom  which 
he  gave  her  in  exchange  for  hers,  when  she  believed 
his  next  gift  would  make  her  the  happiest  of  the 
happy — "  this  which — if  there  be  truth  and  honour 
in  man — irrevocably  bound  us  to  each  other,  and 
shall  make  him  mine,  and  me  his,  or  my  heart 
deceives  me." 

Reassured  by  which,  she  bathed  her  aching  fore- 
head, dressed  her  glossy  jet  black  hair  as  she 
knew  he  liked  it  best ;  made  such  additions  to  her 
evening  toilette  as  most  became  her  simple,  correct 
style ;  and  having  finished  what  else  she  had  to  do, 
sat  down  to  her  needle-work,  as  calm  and  contented, 
to  all  appearances,  as  if  she  had  won  the  great  game 
of  life  for  which  she  lived,  instead  of  having  to  play 
il  against  odds  that  would  have  crushed  a  fainter 
spirit. 


CHAPTER     XL 

AN    EVENTFUL    EVENING   AT  GREYSTONE  HOUSE. 

It  was  nearly  twilight,  when,  after  her  music  lesson 
with  Miss  Falconbridge,  Rachel  Lyons  sought  her 
father,  to  have  a  little  "  quiet,  happy  talk  with  him 
before  tea."  For  Rachel  saw  very  little  of  her  father 
during  the  day.  Indeed,  what  with  the  multiplicity 
of  his  business  engagements  and  calls  on  his  friend- 
ship that  kept  him  closely  employed  either  in  his 
back  parlour  at  home,  or  at  the  Bank  adjoining  his 
house,  or  among  his  ships  in  the  docks,  or  groaning 
warehouses  alongside  of  them,  from  morning  to 
evening,  sometimes  weeks  passed,  if  she  were  much 
at  The  Priory,  with  little  more  mutual  interchange  of 
daughterly  or  paternal  love  between  them  than  what 
breakfast-time  might  give  a  chance  for,  and  the 
parting  kiss  after  it  till  they  met  again. 

Rachel  loved  her  father,  and  would  have  gladly 
spent  less  of  her  time  at  The  Priory  than  she  did, 
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if  it  would  have  added  to  his  happiness.  But  even 
in  his  most  affectionate  moods  he  talked  so  little, 
and  so  soon  seemed  to  tire  of  conversation  and  to 
fall  into  that  deep  thoughtfulness  which  more  or  less 
characterized  him  at  all  times,  that  often  when  her 
heart  longed  to  throw  its  arms  round  his  neck  and 
unburthen  itself  of  what  it  was  bursting  with,  she 
was  held  back  by  the  fear,  not  of  a  repulse,  oh, 
no,  but  lest  she  might  unfortunately  say  anything 
out  of  that  yearning  spirit  of  hers  to  pain  or  vex 
him. 

Perhaps  Rachel  herein  misconceived  her  father ; 
perhaps  it  was  not  when  his  thoughts  seemed 
least  in  unison  with  hers,  that  in  truth  they  were 
so  ;  may  be  his  absent  fits  were  wholly  irrespective 
of  his  will  or  wishes  when  she  was  with  him,  and 
when,  if  ever,  he  would  probably  have  known  a 
joy,  in  being  sweetly  drawn  out  of  himself,  which 
nothing  else  could  give  him.  It  is  but  natural  to 
suppose  so.  But  evidently  Rachel  laboured  under 
a  different  impression.  Often,  with  a  fond  bosom 
bursting  to  fly  to  him  as  she  would  have  flown  to 
her  mother  if  she  had  been  living,  she  was  re- 
strained by  the  fear  of  vexing  him  by  intruding 
on  his  privacy,  or  paining  him,  perchance,  where 
she  desired  most  to  please.  And  it  threw  so  pal- 
pable a  cloud  over  her  when  she  was  at  home,  and 
gave  to  her  manner  such  an  appearance  of  rather 
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seeking  to  shun  than  fly  with  open  heart  and  arms 
to  what,  in  truth,  her  soul  most  longed  for,  that 
it  was  often  her  own  fault  alone  that  her  father 
eyed  her  "  so  strangely,"  as  she  thought,  when  she 
approached  him  with  those  bosoms-full  which  made 
her  want  to  sidle  up  to  him  and  talk  to  him  about 
her  mother  or  herself. 

For  upwards  of  a  month  after  Mr.  Lambert 
left  them  for  Trinidad,  Rachel  was  pretty  well 
always  at  The  Priory.  But  as  she  frequently  saw 
her  father  there,  either  when  he  walked  across  to 
dine  or  spend  the  evening  with  them,  her  conscience 
rebuked  her  the  less  for  leaving  him  so  much  alone. 
Added  to  which,  he  seemed  so  well  pleased  when 
Lady  Ada  obtained  his  consent  to  yet  "  a  few  days 
longer/5  before  Miss  Falconbridge's  new  music  series 
"  must  commence  in  earnest,"  that  Faith  had 
nothing  worse  to  tell  her  of  "how  dull  her  dear 
papa  had  been  while  she  was  away,"  than  that, 
she  "  couldn't  think  what  he  would  have  done  but 
for  the  nice  walks  he  got  by  it  over  the  fields 
nearly  every  day,  and  the  good  they  did  him." 

But  it  did  not  escape  Rachel's  loving  eye,  now 
she  was  at  home  again,  how  ill  and  thin  and 
frightfully  pale  and  hollow- cheeked  her  father's  gold- 
amassing  passion  was  making  him — for  she  laid  it 
all  to  that.  How  different  a  man  he  was  now  to 
what  he    was    in    Trinidad,  before    that    absorbing 
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greed  of  gain  got  such  a  tyrant-hold  of  him,  as  to 
deaden  him  seemingly  to  everything  but  the  insatiable 
thirst  for  mure" 

"  Oh !  what  will  it  bring  him  to  ?"  she  kept 
repeating  to  herself,  "  what  will  be  the  end  of  it  ? 
Perhaps  he  would  think  less  of  it  if  I  were  with 
him  more.  Do  I  do  all  I  might,  all  I  ought  to 
try  to  do,  to  make  him  love  me  ?  Love  me,  I 
mean,  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world — like 
he  used  to  love  me  before  he  was  so  rich,  and 
when  he  was  so  beautiful,  and  well,  and  upright, 
and  handsome,  and  happy,  when  he  was  at  Trinidad  ? 
And  they  ask  me  '  what  care  can  I  have  ?'  How 
selfish,  how  wicked  of  me  to  leave  him  as  I  have  done  ! 
It  is  that  perhaps  which  makes  him  so  unhappy,  and 
so  thin  and  careworn,  though  he  will  not  say  so. 
I  will  never  leave  him  so  long  again.  He  shall, 
he  shall  love  me  more  than  all  the  world  beside, 
now  he  has  none  but  me  to  love.  Then  he  would 
soon  be  well,  and  handsome,  and  happy  again  as 
ever.  Oh,  yes,  yes  !  it  is  my  fault — mine  alone  for 
being  so  selfish,  so  inconsiderate.  But  I  will  make 
amends  for  it.  I  told  Lady  Ada  I  would,  and  I 
will !  I  will  go  down  now  and  see  how  he  looks. 
Though  Faith  says  looks,  with  him,  are  nothing  to  go 
by ;  for  '  it's  often  when  he  is  saddest  that  his  heart 
feels  most/  Anyhow,  I  will  peep  in  at  him,  and,  if 
he's  in   the  humour,  talk  to  him  of  what  always 
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pleases  him,  however  grave  he  may  be — of  the  old 
wooden  house,  and  of  poor,  dear,  darling  mamma, 
and  when  he  expects  to  hear  from  Mr.  Alan.  Yes, 
and  I  will  make  him  listen  to  me,  and  answer  me 
as  he  used  to  do;  and  I  won't  leave  him  till  he 
has  promised  to  love  me  more — a  million  times 
more — than  all  his  ships  in  the  river  there,  brimful 
of  gold  as  they  are.  Then  of  course  when  I 
am  mistress,  he  must  obey  me.  It  will  be  his 
interest  every  way  to  do  it.  And  then  of  course 
if  the  Doctor  tells  him  he  must  go  somewhere  for 
a  change — as  I  am  sure  Doctor  Bruce  will  when 
he  sees  the  necessity  for  it — where  could  he  go 
better  than  to  dear  old  Trinidad,  where  he  was 
always  so  well,  and  where  Mr.  Mungo  says,  e  unless 
he  shows  himself  soon,  he  won't  answer  for  what 
may  happen  V  And  of  course  if  he  will  only  go 
there,  I  shall  go  with  him,  and  Faith,  too,  and  Miss 
Falconbridge — oh,  what  joy  !" 

Full  of  which,  Rachel,  having  finished  her  singing- 
lesson,  tripped  down  to  the  parlour,  determined  from 
that  moment  to  make  her  father  "  love  her  as  much 
as  ever;  and  then,  when  she  was  mistress,  see  how 
happy  they  all  would  be  !" 

Mr.  Lyons  felt  relieved  when  Faith  Lincoln  left 
him,  and  welcomed  his  lovely  girl's  affectionate 
kisses,  in  return  for  the  smiles  he  gave  her  as  she 
entered  the  room,  with,  for  him,  unusual  warmth. 
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"Well,  and  how  do  you  get  on  with  the  new 
Italian  songs  V  he  asked  gaily,  as  he  sat  down  and 
saw  her  deposit  herself  close  to  him  on  a  hassock. 

"  Oh,  so  nicely  !  Miss  Falconbridge  says.  Didn't 
you  hear  me  singing?" 

Which  seeming  to  infer  that  he  ought  to  have 
done  so,  if  he  did  not. 

"  If  I  did/''  he  smiled,  "  the  impression  left  on 
my  mind  is  very  much  in  favour  of  your  favourite 
little  English  melody  that  you  so  enraptured  them 
all  with  at  the  Vicarage  the  evening  before  Mr. 
Lambert  sailed,  over  and  above  all  others.  You 
must  sing  Italian,  I  suppose,  now  you  will  be  my 
Lady  some  day ;  though  a  simple  ballad  suits  your 
voice  much  better." 

And  there  was  nothing,  seemingly,  in  the  remark 
but  what  ought  to  have  found  a  congenial  response 
in  Rachel's  simple  taste  and  pure  feeling ;  but. 
for  some  reason  it  flushed  her  cheeks  for  a  moment, 
then  turned  them  pale,  as  if  there  were  a  great  deal 
more  in  it  than  met  the  eye,  at  first  sight,  or  that 
pleased  her.  It  plainly  told  her  whose  wife  she  was 
to  be ;  but  in  a  way  not  so  wholly  destructive  of  her 
dearest  wishes,  but  that  for  an  instant  or  two  a  vague 
hope  swelled  her  bosom  of  the  possibility  of  her 
father's  preference,  at  heart,  for  the  humble  Alan  to 
the  haughty  Percy.  But  it  was  but  for  an  instant, 
and  was  gone  the  next. 
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Rachel,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  saw  the  fallacy 
of  any  such  expectation,  on  her  part,  as  a  leaning,  on 
her  father's,  towards  an  '  unknown  nobody/  as  Clara 
Thornhill  called  Alan  Lambert,  in  preference  to 
a  f  noble  somebody/  in  the  world's  eyes,  like  Percy 
Thornhill.  But  Rachel  was  a  Lyons,  and  'her 
father's  child/  as  Faith  termed  it ;  and,  so,  looking  up 
into  his  face  : — 

"  Who  says,  papa  dear,  I  am  to  be  my  Lady — 
Thornhill,  I  suppose  you  mean  V  she  asked  him, 
with  her  lips  apart,  and  her  beautiful  blue  eyes  wide 
open,  to  give  it  all  the  more  effect. 

"  You  do,  I  hope/'  he  calmly  answered  her,  as  he 
smoothed  the  tight  bands  across  her  forehead  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  after  his  usual  wont  when  she  thus 
sat  by  his  knee,  talking  to  him. 

"  No  I  don't." 

He  smiled. 

"  And  never  did." 

"Silly!  silly!" 

"  And  never  will !"  she  added,  with  clasped  hands, 
and  a  look  upward,  as  if  calling  Heaven  to  witness  it. 
"  I  would  rather  die  first  !" 

It  did  not  startle  her  father,  nor  seemingly 
astonish  him.  Perhaps  he  expected  it.  In  all  pro- 
bability he  knew  where  her  heart  was  while  her  eyes 
were  on  Heaven,  and  the  vow  there  registered  never 
to  be  recalled,  as  well  as  she  did.     It  was  not  likely 
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that,  keen  and  deep-seeing  as  he  was,  he  could  be 
otherwise  than  quite  aware  how  the  case  stood,  as 
between  the  '  noble  somebody/  and  the  f  unknown 
nobody,'  in  that  beating  heart  now  fearlessly  de- 
manding of  him,  as  it  were,  and  precisely  with  his 
own  iron-spirit,  had  it  been  similarly  invoked, — 
"  What  right  has  anyone  to  make  me  Mrs.  Percy 
Thornhill,  or  Mrs.  anybody  else,  without  my  con- 
sent ?" 

"  Silly !  silly!"  repeated  her  father,  taking  his 
open  palm  from  her  golden  hair  and  stroking  it  with 
two  fingers, 

"I  don't  like  Percy  Thornhill,"  she  said,  with  a 
shade  paler  complexion,  as  she  noted  that  he  scarcely 
touched  her  now,  for  some  reason. 

"  Why  not  ?" 

"  He  is  proud,  and  boastful,  and  talks  so  foolishly, 
and  never  seems  in  earnest  but  when  he  is  in  a 
passion.     I  can't  bear  him  !'' 

"  Which  you  would  have  cause  for  saying,  if  you 
had  reason  for  it.  You  have  none ;  none  that  you 
ought  to  have ;  none  that  you  will  have  when  you 
know  him  better." 

It  blanched  her  face.  Till  the  heart  recovering 
itself— 

"  Father  !"  she  said,  as  the  blood  rushed  back 
to  her  neck  and  face  and  forehead,  "  I  shall   never 
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like  Percy  Thornhill — never  ! — I  mean,  not  enough 
to"— 

"  Be  a  good,  dutiful  girl,  and  love,  honour,  and 
obey  your  parent  in  all  things  needful  for  you? 
Yes,  you  will.  Yes,  yes" — leaning  forward  and 
kissing  her  forehead,  while  the  tears  were  in  her 
eyes — "  I  know  better.  Percy  Thornhill  is  im- 
pulsive and  headstrong,  and  Rachel  Lyons  is  pensive 
and  thoughtful.  What  then  ?  Are  they  the  less 
suited  for  each  other  ?  On  the  contrary.  It  may 
be  the  best  security  for  the  happiness  of  both." 

"  Happiness  ! — if  there  be  no  love  ?" 

"  Nonsense  !     Talk  of  what  you  understand." 

But  he  himself  had  struck  the  key-note,  and  the 
chords,  in  sympathy,  were  vibrating  too  deeply  to  be 
thus  hushed. 

"  Can  there  be  happiness  without  love,  my  dear 
father  ?  Oh,  no  !  Why  were  we  so  happy  at  Trini- 
dad ?  Because  Ave  loved  each  other.  And  why  are  we 
happy  here — I  mean  as  happy  as  we  are  ?  For  the 
same  reason,  is  it  not  ?  Because  where  love  is,  you 
can  be  happy  any  where  ?  Otherwise,  could  we  live 
where  we  do  ?" 

His  lips  twitched,  as  if  there  were  more  truth  in 
it  than  he  cared  to  acknowledge. 

"  Oh,  father  dear !  what  would  make  me  live  on  this 
dreadful  spot,  if  it  were  not  for  you,  though  it  put 
all  the  money  on  earth  in  my  pocket  V} 
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"  There  would  be  no  need  for  you  to  do  so,"  he 
replied,  gravely.  "  Nor  for  me  either,  if  I  studied 
inclination  only.  I  must  do  what  I  think  I  ought ; 
and  so  must  you ;  so  must  we  all ;  or  of  what 
worth  is  our  love  for  each  other?"  And  if  any- 
thing had  been  wanting  to  make  his  words  strike 
more  home  to  her  heart  than  they  did,  it  only 
remained  for  her  to  mark  how  they  trembled  on  his 
lips,  as,  with  his  eyes  on  his  hands  in  his  lap,  he  sat 
back,  pale  and  motionless,  to  fill  her  with  more 
tender  love  and  concern  for  him  than  ever. 

The  twilight  was  deepening  into  night.  Rachel 
loved  the  twilight,  and  the  pensive  train  of  thoughts 
it  always  induced ;  and  when  she  could  take  her 
seat  on  a  hassock  at  her  father's  feet,  and  he  was  in 
the  mood  to  listen  to  her  talk  or  stories — usually 
tinged,  more  or  less,  with  a  deep  tone  of  almost 
melancholy,  when  her  heart  was  full  and  she  knew 
not  how  to  lighten  it, — Faith  was  never  in  a  harry 
to  abridge  those,  to  Rachel,  happy  evenings,  when, 
hold  him  with  her  sweet  voice  as  long  as  she 
would,  he  would  let  her  talk  on  unchecked,  though 
they  sat  in  darkness.  Otherwise,  Mr.  Lyons  by  no 
means  shared  his  daughter's  pensive  fondness  for  the 
twilight.  He  liked  plenty  of  room,  and  plenty  of 
light,  and  plenty  of  air,  and  always  saw  the  gas 
lighted  in  the  streets  and  in  his  house,  as  night 
approached,  with  pleasure. 
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On  the  particular  evening,  however,  under  notice, 
the  dingy  old  parlour  in  which  they  were  sitting 
got  so  dark  that  they  could  hardly  see  each  other, 
and,  yet,  Mr.  Lyons  sat  as  composed,  seemingly,  as 
if  it  had  been  mid-day.  And,  so,  acquiring  courage, 
as  the  darkness  deepened,  Rachel  gave  vent  to  the 
feelings  she  was  full  of  when  she  took  her  seat  at 
his  feet,  and  thus  was  determined  to  gain  her  father 
over  to  what  she  had  set  her  heart  on,  while  she 
could : — 

"  Is  it  not  so,  father  dear?"  she  went  on,  after 
drawing  as  close  to  him  as  she  could  get,  from  the 
thrill  of  daughterly  love  she  felt  for  him. 

"  That  our  love  is  best  shown  for  each  other  by 
mutual  self-surrenders,  sometimes,  as  well  as  self- 
seekings  ?  Yes.  By  acting  up  to  what  you  say  in 
your  song — 

"  On  earth  we  can  but  happy  be, 
In  palace  or  in  cot  • 
What  matters  it,  if  duty's  done, 
What  here  may  be  our  lot  ? '  " 

"  Oh,  yes !  that  is  exactly  what  I  mean.  To 
be  happy,  we  must  do  what  we  think  we  ought  to 
do,  and  what  our  hearts  tell  us  we  shall  not  be 
happy  if  we  don't  do.  Isn't  that  what  you 
mean  V* 

"  Yes,  when  reason  sanctions  what  the  heart 
suggests ;  not  else." 

vjl.  ii.  19 
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"  Well,  then,  just  listen,  father  dear — when  am  I 
to  be  sure  I  am  right  ?  I  mean  when  am  I  to 
know  for  certain  whether  I  am  consulting  my  heart 
or  my  reason,  if  I  wish  to  do  what  may  seem  wrong 
to  those  who  don't  think  and  feel  as  I  do  who  have 
such  reason  to  know  I  am  right." 

"  In  what  ?" 

""What  I  have  said  about  Percy  Thornhill — that  I 
never  could,  and  I  never  would  be  his  wife." 

" l  Never  could  ! '  and  '  never  would  ! '  What 
talk  is  that  ?  Reasonable  ?  Will  and  won't.  Ask 
Miss  Falconbridge  to  tell  you  what  sins  and  sorrows 
they  are  answerable  for.  Rather  say  can  and  will. 
i"  say  so.  And  not  I  only — all  say  so,  in  this 
instance,  who  love  you.  I  do — Lady  Ada  does — 
all  at  Buck  Park  do — Miss  Falconbridge  does — 
and"— 

At  which  moment  came  a  strange,  scraping  sort 
of  noise,  as  if  on  the  paved  court-way  outside, 
running  alongside  the  brick  wall  that  fenced  the 
garden  in  from  the  public  path  down  to  the  river, 
and  within  ten  yards  of  the  back-parlour  window, 
where  it  took  a  bend  across  the  pebbled  yard  to  the 
rear  of  the  house. 

"  What  can  that  be?"  asked  Rachel,  looking 
towards  the  window,  into  which  the  new  moon, 
when  free  of  the  dark  clouds  passing  over  it,  threw 
light  enough  to  make  dimly   visible  the  two  yew 
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trees  near  the  wall,  standing,  with  their  outstretched 
arms,  as  it  were,  clasping  each  other  in  loving  amity, 
like  two  staunch  sentinels  over  what  yet  remained 
of  those  treasured  old  memorials  they  were  specially 
bound  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  till  not  a  rem- 
nant more  was  left  of  them. 

Mr.  Lyons  started,  and  turned  his  head  to 
listen. 

"Hark!"  said  Rachel,  involuntarily  grasping 
her  father's  hand,  as  it  became  palpable  to  them 
both,  that,  whatever  the  strange  noise  was,  it  came 
not  from  the  lane,  as  they  thought  at  first,  but  from 
the  garden-side  of  the  wall,  and  close  to  them. 

There  was  a  dead  lull  for  a  moment  or  two  ; 
when  recovering  herself — 

"  One  of  them,  down  stairs,  must  have  gone  out 
for  something,"  said  Rachel,  sinking  her  voice; 
though  for  why  she  could  scarcely  have  explained, 
unless  it  were  that  "  nothing  strange  or  shocking 
ever  occurred  at  Greystone  House  without  recalling 
shuddering  visions  of  poor  murdered  Aunt  Joyce 
and  Ann  Balfour." 

"  Shall  I  go  and  see  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Mr.  Lyons,  rising  from  his 
chair  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  window.  "  They  are 
all  out  but  Jennet.  Faith  let  them  go  to  the  play. 
But  what  can  Jennet  be  doing  there  ?  It  was  not 
Jennet.     Some  one  scrambled  up  the  wall." 

19-2 
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Hardly  had  he  uttered  which,  when,  starting  back 
from  the  window  and  clutching  her  father's  arm — 

"  Look  !  look  V3  said  Rachel,  with  livid  lips — 
"  there — there — in  the  yew  tree — this  one  nearest 
us — don't  you  see  ? — oh,  yes,  yes — a  man's  face — 
two  great  eyes  staring  at  us.  How  very  dreadful  ! 
When  will  they  have  done  playing  us  such  shameful, 
wicked,  unwarrantable  tricks  ?  "What  a  horrible 
place  to  live  in  !  if  we  are  to  be  treated  in  this 
way." 

Which  rousing  Mr.  Lyons  to  a  sense  of  the 
truth,  his  wrath  found  muttered  vent  as  he  threw 
up  the  sash ;  when  the  eyes  disappeared — the 
wall  was  scaled,  out  of  sight — the  strange  scraping 
noise  was  sufficiently  accounted  for, — and  Rachel 
lay  her  head  on  her  father's  shoulder,  while  he 
tenderly  kissed  her  cold  upturned  cheek  with  a 
fatherly  love  that — intensely  wretched  as  she  felt, 
with  the  indefinable  weight  on  her  spirits — almost 
made  her  rejoice  at  what  had  happened.  It  had 
warmed  his  heart  towards  her,  and  drawn  his 
arms  round  her,  as  if  to  assure  her  where  she  would 
never  look  in  vain  for  sympathy  and  succour.  In 
the  joy  that  thrilled  through  her,  as  he  pressed  his 
lips  to  hers,  and  grasped  her  cold  hand  in  his,  she 
almost  forgot  she  was  motherless.  It  seemed  to 
say  to  her  in  those  dearly  remembered  tones  of  old 
*o  which  she  had  been  so  long  a  stranger,  that,  "  how- 
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ever  stern  he  might  be  at  times  when  he  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  be  so,  she  had  but  to  fly  to  him,  as  his 
child,  in  her  need,  to  know  the  unspeakable  joy  of 
having  a  fond  father's  heart  to  lean  on  in  trouble  and 
sorrow." 

But  Faith  was  on  the  move  over-head,  and  but 
little  time  more  was  left  for  what  else  had  to  be 
said  out  of  that  bosom  full,  heaving  to  unburthen 
itself,  if  it  had  aught  yet  of  moment  to  impart. 
Wherefore  said  Rachel  to  herself — 

"  He  cannot  but  allow  that  it  is  my  duty  to  be 
anxious  about  that  shockingly  pale  face  of  his,  and 
those  sunken  eyes  and  hollow  cheeks,  and,  as  Faith 
says,  his  clothes  l  hanging  like  a  sack  on  him/ 
Whether  or  no,  I  shall  take  leave  to  tell  him  what 
Doctor  Bruce  says."     So,  without  further  demur — 

"  My  dear  father,"  she  began. 

"What,  Rachel?" 

"  It  is  of  no  use  your  saying  you  are  well.  You 
are  not.  Do  you  suppose  I  can't  see  ?  Can't  we 
all  see  it?" 

"  It  might  improve  me,"  he  smiled,  "  if  I  carried 
more  colour;  though,  they  say,  the  rosiest  cheeks 
feed  the  worms  first." 

It  blanched  Rachel's.  "  Well,  there's  no  fear,  is 
there,"  she  said,  "  of  your  ever  being  rosy  ?  But 
it's  of  no  use  your  saying  you  are  in  good  health 
— such  beautiful  health  as  you  used  to  have  before 
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you  came  here.  Oh,  you  can't  think  how  much 
I  dislike  Shiphampton  !  You  know  how  I  cried  all 
the  first  night  I  came  to  it,  when  Faith  told  me 
we  were  to  live  where  that  dreadful  murder  had 
been  committed.  And  I  declare  you  have  never 
looked  like  yourself  since  then.  Oh,  no,  you  have 
not !  You  have  been  getting  paler  and  paler,  and 
thinner  and  thinner  ever  since  we  left  dear  old 
Trinidad.  Yes,  and  what  do  you  think  Doctor 
Bruce  says,  who  will  never  send  any  one  a  drop  of 
physic,  you  know,  if  he  can  help  it — he  is  so  con- 
scientious?" 

"  Anything" — with  a  pinch  of  the  cheek — "that 
need  prevent  us  having  tea  ?  I  should  like  a  cup 
very  much." 

"  And  you  shall  have  one  in  five  minutes.  He 
says  you  will  certainly  be  '  on  his  sick-list/  as  he 
calls  it,  unless  you  leave  here  for  a  while  and 
have  a  change.  He  told  me  and  Lady  Ada  and 
Miss  Falconbridge  so  the  day  before  yesterday. 
It  is  your  '  duty  to  do  it/  he  says,  '  to  yourself,  and 
to  me,  and  to  all  of  us/  " 

"  Then  I  suppose  I  must  think  of  it." 
"Do  it,  Doctor  Bruce  says — not  think  of  it." 
"  Well,  then,  '  do  it.'     So  I  will.     Where  shall 
we  go  ?  n 
i    "  Oh,  there  are  so  many  places  !" 

"  What  say  you  to  a  trip  abroad  ?     To  Italy  ? 
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Or  if  that's  too  far — Tlfracombe,  on  the  Devon  coast, 
is  a  nice  place ;  and  so  is  Tenby,  in  Pembroke- 
shire. *' 

"  Then  shall  I  tell  you  what  I  was  saying  to  Lady 
Ada  yesterday?" 

"  Yes— after  tea." 

"  I  may  as  well  tell  you  now.  It  won't  take  me 
a  minute.  How  I  wish  you  were  obliged  to  go 
out  to  Trinidad — which  Mr.  Mungo  thinks  you 
must  do,  to  quell  them.  Then  I  could  go  with 
you ;  and  so  could  Miss  Falconbridge,  and  Faith ; 
and  Mr.  Appleby  could  manage  very  well  at  the 
docks  and  '  the  works/  during  your  absence,  which 
need  not  be  for  more  than  a  few  months,  if  you 
were  wanted  at  home.  Then  we  should  see  our 
dear,  happy  old  home  again !  and  it  would  make 
you  quite  well  and  stout  and  strong,  and  bonnier 
and  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Oh,  you  will  go, 
won't  you  ?     Say  yes  ! " 

He  tacitly  pressed  his  lips  to  her  cheek  in  lieu  of 
other  answer. 

"  Won't  you  ?" 

"Take  you  to  see  'the  old  house*  again  some 
day  ?     Yes,  yes,  I  hope  so." 

"When?" 

"  On  Mr.  Lambert's  return,  perhaps,  if  all  go  well, 
and  they  don't  elect  me  for  the  Borough." 

"Not    till   then?— not    before    Mr.  Alan   Lam- 
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bert  returns  V  and  the  sigh  she  said  it  with  was 
enough,  without  the  confused  blush  with  which  she 
looked  up  into  her  father's  face ;  as  if,  though  perfectly 
conscious  that  he  saw  through  her,  she  was  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise  that  he  did,  and  wanted 
only  an  affectionate  word  from  his  lips  to  throw  her 
arms  round  his  neck  and  make  ample  confession  of 
everything. 

But  there  was  no  recalling  what  she  had  said;  and 
being  sure  that  her  father  would  sift  her  meaning 
none  the  less  because  he  seemed  to  pass  it  off  so 
lightly,  she  was  on  the  point  of  anticipating  him  by 
an  avowal  which  would  have  indeed  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis,  when,  as  if  the  evening's  annoyances  were 
interminable,  came  a  stifled  scream,  as  it  sounded, 
from  below — then  another  less  distinct — then  a 
faint  moaning — and  then  all  was  still  again, — and 
they  stood  fixedly  gazing  on  each  other,  as  if  spell- 
bound. 

But  Rachel  Lyons  was  no  coward. 

"It  must  be  that  silly,  superstitious  Jennet," 
she  said,  with  a  deep-drawn  breath  of  relief  at  the 
thought,  "  who,  I  daresay,  has  been  working  herself 
into  a  fever  of  fright  down  there  all  alone,  and  con- 
juring up  all  sorts  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  as  she 
always  does  of  a  night  when  Dido  is  away.  I  will 
go  and  see." 

"  Where   is   Faith  ?"    asked  Mr.   Lyons,  with  a 
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firmness  of  voice  that  ill- accorded  with  the  ghastly- 
paleness  of  his  face. 

"  I  thought/5  answered  Rachel,  opening  the  door, 
I  heard  her  go  up  stairs  just  now,  perhaps  to  the 
store-room." 

"  Then  stay  here/'  said  Mr.  Lyons,  "  while  I  go. 
I  can  get  a  light  down  stairs.  Yes,  yes,  remain 
where  you  are  till  I  return  f  and  crossing  the  hall, 
he  paused  at  the  stair-foot,  apparently  to  listen  to 
something  that  caught  his  ear  above.  Whatever 
it  was,  up  he  went  noiselessly  to  his  bed-room- 
landing,  where  he  paused  again — gave  a  hurried 
glance  up-stairs  and  down — then  went  straightway 
into  his  room — looked  wistfully  round  it,  and  at  the 
half-closed  door  of  the  dressing-room  adjoining — 
crossed  to  the  corner  where  stood  the  secretary  in 
which  he  kept  his  money,  and  plate,  and  private 
papers — unlocked  one  drawer,  then  another  inside 
that,  which  giving  access  to  a  third,  by  pressing  a 
spring,  he  took  from  it  a  small  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  snuff-box,  which  he  put  in  his  pocket — 
then  seized  the  loaded  "  revolver"  that  hung  at  his 
bed-side,  and  descending  to  the  basement — there 
was  Jennet  lying  prostrate  on  the  stones,  motion- 
less and  cold.  It  was  as  Rachel  had  supposed — 
frightened  at  being  left  alone,  Jennet  could  bear  old 
Bony's  dismal  moanings  and  groanings  no  longer, 
and   in   her  efforts  to    drive   him   from  his    "red- 
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bed,"  as  they  called  it,  had  stumbled  over  him,  out 
of  fright  rather  than  any  vengeance  she  had  against 
him. 

"  He  must  be  killed,"  said  Mr.  Lyons,  firmly,  to 
console  her. 

"  Killed  \"  cried  Jennet,  hysterically.  "  Oh,  no, 
no,  sir  !  that  would  be  a  sin.  There  has  been  blood 
enough  shed  he^e  already.  More  a  deal  than  ever 
can  be  washed  away.  It's  his  dutiful  love  for  the 
old  place — mind  that !  I'd  like  to  know  which  of 
us  down  below  could  lay  a  hand  on  him,  to  hurt  him  ? 
Not  I,  nor  Dido — no,  no  ! — we'd  let  him  scratch  us 
to  pieces  sooner.  Why  don't  he  make  his  bed  of  any 
of  the  other  stones  ?  Why  choose  that  blood-stained 
one  ?  He  does  !  Would  any  of  us  kill  him  for  that  ? 
Kill  him  !  You  can't.  Else  he'd  have  been  dead 
long  ago.  What  with  kicks,  and  cuffs,  and  tin-ket- 
tles to  his  tail,  and  stones,  and  brickbats,  and  hunger, 
and  thirst,  and  no  where  to  lay  himself  of  a  night  but 
the  cold  chimney,  when  the  ice  has  been  an  inch 
thick  in  the  pitchers — don't  that  shew  ?  Molly  may 
well  say  c  his  poor  old  Misses  would  know  him  again, 
if  she  could  look  out  of  her  grave,  and  he  her;' 
though  he  won't  make  friends  with  us  as  should  be, 
who  have  no  right,  as  you  may  say,  to  be  here." 

Having  eased  her  mind  by  which  generous  out- 
burst, Jennet  found  something  to  do  up-stairs  till 
Dido  and  the  page  and  footman's  return  from  the 
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play ;  and  Mr.  and  Miss  Lyons  and  Miss  Falcon- 
bridge  sat  down  to  tea. 

What  with  one  strange  incident  or  another,  it  had 
been  an  eventful  evening,  and  Rachel  was  glad  when 
the  time  came  for  her  to  kiss  and  wish  her  father 
good  night,  and  to  get  Faith  by  her  bed-side  for  a 
little  confidential  chat  as  usual  before  she  fell  asleep. 

There  was  a  manifest  sympathy  between  Faith 
and  Rachel,  touching  Mr.  Alan  Lambert's  unques- 
tionable good  qualities.  Faith  had  been  one  of  Mr. 
Alan's  warmest  advocates  from  the  first.  She  had 
espoused  his  orphan  cause,  and  proclaimed  his  merits 
and  praises  wherever  she  could.  The  young  artist 
had  won  her  kindly  feelings  for  him  from  the  earliest 
times  he  came  to  Greystone  House  to  give  Miss 
Rachel  her  drawing  lessons;  and  it  was  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  Faith  Lincoln's  high  opinion  of 
him,  coupled  with  Lady  Ada's  commendations,  that 
Mr.  Lyons  had  befriended  him  as  he  had. 

Nor  did  it  escape  Faith  with  what  delight  Miss 
Rachel  looked  forward  to  her  young  drawing-mas- 
ter's visits  thrice  a-week,  regularly,  either  at  home  or 
at  The  Priory.  It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that 
Rachel  had  manifested  any  particular  liking  for  any 
one  but  those  around  her,  with  the  exception  of  her 
friend  Jane  Rosse  and  Lady  Ada.  Wherefore  Faith 
thought  the  more  of  it.  And  the  more  she  thought, 
the  more  convinced  she  felt  that  if  the  future  could 
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be  predicated  of  with  any  certainty  from  the  present, 
Alan  Lambert's  and  Rachel  Lyons's  destinies  were 
determined  from  the  moment  their  eyes  first  met 
each  other's,  and  the  mutual  impression  was  made  on 
their  young  hearts  that  nothing  could  erase. 

And  this  opinion  derived  no  little  additional  con- 
firmation from  certain  personal  feelings  of  Faith's, 
which  tended  naturally  enough  to  give  the  talked  of 
union,  by  marriage,  of  the  ThornhilPs  and  the 
Lyons's,  small  favour  in  her  eyes.  Had  Mr.  Lyons 
been  the  comparatively  poor  Trinidad  planter,  instead 
of  the  wealthy  and  opulent  Shiphampton  merchant 
and  banker  he  was,  Faith  would  have  been  his  wife. 
Of  that  she  had  no  doubt.  But  what  chance  of  it 
wTas  there  now  ?  daily  growing  richer  and  richer  as  he 
was,  especially  if  he  married  his  daughter  to  the 
next  heir  to  a  Baronetcy,  and,  if  report  spoke  true, 
u  would  make  no  woman  the  mistress  of  his  splendid 
house  and  home  but  a  titled  lady  in  her  own  right, 
the  widow  of  a  lord  V 

It  hung  like  a  dead  weight  on  Faith's  heart ;  and 
affected  her  the  more  warmly  towards  the  growing 
attachment  there  seemingly  was  between  Mr,  Alan 
and  Rachel,  because  of  the  hope  it  gave  rise  to  that, 
should  it  cause  a  rupture  with  them  up  at  Buck  Park 
and  The  Priory,  what  love  Mr.  Lyons  still  had  for 
her  might  prevail,  against  all  obstacles,  to  do  her  that 
justice  which  she  had  a  right  to  expect  at  his  hands. 
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That  lie  did  love  her,  she  was  too  true  to  herself  to 
question.  Was  she  not  constantly  with  him  ?  Deep 
as  he  was,  could  he  hide  from  her  what  he  could  not 
conceal  from  himself?  And  had  she  ever  forfeited 
his  esteem  ?  She  built  on  that  more  than  on  any- 
thing else.  He  esteemed  her.  Else,  what  would 
his  mere  passion  for  her  have  been  worth  ?  What 
held  him  so  firmly  to  her,  spite  of  all  seductions 
elsewhere?  She  had  his  esteem.  It  ruled  him — 
superior  as  he  pretended  he  was  to  any  earthly 
sovereignty  but  one.  That  alone  made  her  his  com- 
panion, gave  zest  to  her  conversation,  and  value  to 
her  judgment.  He  respected  her.  For  while  she 
was  true  to  him,  she  was  true  to  herself;  and  he  well 
knew  would  so  remain,  though  she  might  have  gained 
more  smiles,  perhaps,  by  somewhat  less  grave  a  mien 
when  thoughts  of  old  times  came  across  them  both, 
and  it  was  more  than  ever  necessary  for  her,  with 
the  fond  hopes  she  fostered,  to  keep  her  ground. 

Was  Faith  Lincoln  too  ambitious  ? 

Mr.  Lyons  did  not  think  so  when  he  as  good  as 
plighted  himself  to  her,  in  the  full  knowledge  of  who 
and  what  she  was,  and  how,  though  by  her  father's 
bankruptcy  she  had  to  earn  her  living  as  best  she 
could  by  her  own  industry,  she  was  a  gentlewoman 
born,  of  as  good  rank  as  his  own.  So  far  Faith  was 
his  equal.  And  she  was  not  without  daily  evidences 
that    he    substantially   acknowledged    it,    not  with- 
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standing  the  elevated  position  to  which  his  wealth 
and  influence  had  raised  him.  Though  she  scrupu- 
lously adhered  to  the  fundamental  rule  she  had  laid 
down  for  herself,  on  becoming  his  housekeeper,  and 
a  companion  to  his  daughter,  viz.,  that  "  neither  by 
look,  word,  nor  deed,  would  she  ever  be  any  bar  to 
his  social  success — if  that  were  his  ambition — though, 
to  accomplish  it,  it  crushed  every  dearest  hope  of 
her  own." 

Faith  knew  what  a  woman's  strength  could  effect, 
that  sprang  from  genuine  love  and  self-respect,  and 
armed  herself  for  the  battles.  But  the  struggles 
were  not  few  from  which  she  never  would  have  come 
out  conqueror,  but  for  the  certainty  that  by  one 
means  alone  would  the  man  ever  be  hers,  to  gain 
whom  she  had  endured  so  much — and  that  was  never 
to  let  him  think  little  of  her,  whatever  he  thought  of 
himself.  It  was  Faith's  master-key  to  the  treasure 
she  coveted  above  all  other  treasures  on  earth  ;  she 
knew  it  was  the  only  one  that  could  ever  give  her  a 
chance  of  possession ;  and  though  as  yet  her  treasure 
was  too  distant  for  her  to  reach  it,  as  long  as  she  had 
a  key  that  kept  her  not  wholly  shut  out  from  it,  and 
it  yet  might  be  hers,  with  good  luck — might  she  not 
fairly  hope  that  the  treasure  itself  would  acknowledge 
her  claim  on  its  gratitude,  and  in  some  moment  of 
tenderness  reward  her  constancy  by  the  bestowal  of 
itself  on  her,  unasked  ? 
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Who  can  tell  what  strength  they  have,  till  it  is 
tried  ?  It  tried  Faith  greatly  when,  after  an  evening 
spent  at  Buck  Park,  Mr.  Lyons  told  her  of  Percy 
ThornhhTs  admiration  for  Rachel,  and  of  his  "  san- 
guine hopes  that  she  would  be  married  well  ere 
long."  And  it  tried  her  still  more  when  it  reached 
her  "  how  entirely  Sir  Compton  and  Lady  Thornhill 
and  Miss  Clara  not  only  approved  of  the  young 
Squire's  choice  of  a  bride  elect,  in  Rachel  Lyons,  but 
how  gratified  they  should  be  if  Lady  Ada  Chilvers, 
of  The  Priory,  would  be  the  wealthy  wife  of  the 
wealthiest  commoner  in  the  county,  as  she  might  be 
easily  enough."  But  though  it  deeply  tried,  it  did 
not  shake  Faith's  strong  trust  in  herself.  Especially 
when  one  night  Rachel  called  her  to  her  bed-side, 
and  told  her  she  had  "  a  great  secret  to  tell  her," 
and  bade  her  sit  down,  and  confided  to  her  how, 
"  though  she  would  not  marry  Percy  Thornhill,  if  he 
could  make  her  a  princess,  she  felt  she  could  go  to 
the  world's  end  with  somebody  else,  if  she  had  to 
earn  her  bread  by  labour." 

And  they  were  no  silly,  frivolous  lips  that  said  it. 
It  was  Rachel  Lyons,  who  drawing  Faith  close 
beside  her,  never  spoke  as  she  did  to  her  that  night 
out  of  the  fulness  of  as  true  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in 
maiden's  breast,  but  with  an  earnestness  too  plain 
for  misconstruction. 

Faith  treasured  the  secret  confided  to  her,  and,  as 
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may  be  supposed,  had  nothing  very  crushing  to  urge 
against  it.  Of  course  she  looked  grave  as  well  as 
gratified  at  the  trust  placed  in  her,  and  discoursed, 
as  in  duty  bound,  of  parental  solicitudes,  and 
daughterly  obediences,  and  the  joys  that  sprang  from 
the  young  and  inexperienced  deferring  in  all  things 
to  the  riper  years  and  sounder  judgment  of  their 
elders.  But  she  had  not  a  word  to  say  against  Mr. 
Lambert.  Whereas,  when  pinned  in  a  corner  by  her 
matter-of-fact  young  mistress  about  Mr.  Percy 
Thornhill,  she  could  not  but  admit  "  which  of  the 
two  she  would  herself  prefer  to  share  with  her  life's 
ups  and  downs,  whether  rich  or  poor,  or  happy  or 
unhappy,  or,  indeed,  be  her  earthly  lot  what  it 
might."  And;  furthermore,  being  called  on  to 
speak  "  candidly,"  she  was  free  to  acknowledge,  as 
far  as  her  observation  went,  Percy  ThornhilPs 
decided  inferiority  to  Alan  Lambert,  not  only  in 
mind  and  manners,  but  in  personal  appearance, 
and,  she  sincerely  believed,  in  sterling  worth. 

And  Rachel's  dreams  were  sweet  no  doubt  that 
night.  But  with  how  many  more  interesting  bed- 
side confidences  she  and  Faith  had  together  many  a 
time  after  that,  little  to  Percy  Thomhill's  advantage, 
my  story  does  not  concern  itself.  It  must  relate, 
however,  what  took  place  between  them  on  the 
special  occasion  when,  after  the  solemn  declaration 
she  had  made  her  father  that  she  would  "  die  rather 
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than  be  Percy  Thornhill's  wife/'  Rachel  went  to  her 
pillow  with  too  full  a  heart  to  lay  her  head  thereon, 
with  any  hope  of  sleep,  till  she  had  relieved  it  some- 
what of  the  load  on  it  by  such  sympathy  as  Faith 
had  for  her,  and  Faith  alone  just  then. 

"  How  strange  !  that  you  did  not  hear  Jennet 
scream/'  began  Rachel,  as  Faith  seated  herself  by  the 
bed- side,  in  compliance  with  the  inviting  looks  that 
called  her  there. 

"  As  I  told  you,"  repeated  Faith,  "  I  was  in  the 
store-room,  with  the  door  closed,  and  thought  it 
came  from  the  street ;  and  when  I  looked  down  into 
the  hall,  from  the  gallery,  and  saw  a  man  standing  at 
the  stair-foot,  it  gave  me  such  a  shock  that  I  hardly 
knew  what  I  did.  I  had  no  conception  it  was  Mr. 
Lyons,  for  I  could  not  conceive  he  would  be  standing 
stock-still  there  without  a  light.  The  moon  through 
the  staircase  window  just  shewed  me  it  was  a  man's 
figure  on  the  mat,  and  that  was  all ;  and  when  I 
saw  him  coming — creeping,  as  it  seemed,  up  stairs — 
I  made  sure  some  one  had  got  in,  to  rob  us,  and  I 
went  back  into  your  papa's  dressing-room,  not  to 
meet  him  going  down,  but  to  wait  there  till  I  could 
get  safe  away  and  give  an  alarm." 

"But  why  didn't  you  speak  to  my  father,"  said 
Rachel,  "  when  you  saw,  through  the  open  dressing- 
room  door,  it  was  no  robber,  as  you  say  you  did  from 
where  you  stood  behind  the  curtain  ?" 

vol,  ii.  20 
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"  I  can't  tell/'  replied  Faith,  abstractedly.  "  I 
was  only  sure  it  was  Mr.  Lyons  when  he  came  from  his 
secretary — from  which  he  took  something — to  the 
bedside  for  his  pistol,  which  gave  me  such  a  turn,  I 
could  not  have  stirred,  till  the  faint-feeling  that  came 
over  me  went  off,  if  it  had  been  to  save  my  life.  It 
was  very  foolish  of  me.  But  when  I  saw  him  seize 
the  pistol  and  hurry  down  with  it,  and  remembered 
the  screams  I  had  heard,  I  could  no  more  have  dis- 
covered to  him  what  a  coward  I  was,  than  have  flown. 
And  I  can't  help  it  if  you  laugh  at  me  for  it  as 
long  as  I  live.  Poor  Jennet !  It  was  noble  of  her 
to  bear  old  Bony  no  malice  ?  He  does  but  act  up  to 
his  instincts/'' 

"  Oh,  Faith,  you  can't  think  how  sad  I  feel  ! 
Just  as  if  something  dreadful  were  going  to  happen. 
Do  you  ever  feel  in  that  way  ?" 

"  You  ought  to  have  no  such  feelings  at  your 
age/'  returned  Faith,  to  evade  a  more  direct  answer. 

"But  I  have  /"  said  Rachel,  with  emotion, 
"  whether  I  ought  or  not." 

"  May  be  a  change  of  scene  would  do  us  all  good," 
rejoined  Faith. 

"  Exactly  what  I  told  my  father.  How  I  wish  he 
would  do  as  I  asked  him  !" 

"And  take  us  all  to  Trinidad?" 

"  He  won't  !"  But  as  though  to  show  whose 
child  she  was,   Rachel  grasped   Faith's  hand,   an  a 
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drawing  her  closer  to  her — "  Then  I  will  tell  you 
something,"  she  added  in  a  whisper,  "  and  it's  this 
— whether  we  go  there  or  whether  we  don't — whether 
Alan  Lambert  ever  return  here  or  not — whether  I 
may  or  may  not  be  his — whatever  may  happen — 
they  may  put  me  in  my  grave,  but  they  shall  never 
take  me,  in  my  senses,  to  the  altar,  to  be  Percy 
ThornhilPs  wife,  if  that  is  what  they  count  on." 

"  Surely  your  wishes  will  have  most  weight  with 
your  papa,  when  he  knows  them  for  certain  V 

"  Will  they  ?"  and  but  that  tears  filled  her  eyes  as 
she  tightened  her  firm  grasp  of  Faith's  hand,  the 
look  that  accompanied  will  they  ?  would  have  made 
any  one  imagine,  who  saw  Rachel  Lyons  only  from 
the  surface,  that  so  far  from  being  a  lamb,  to  be 
led  by  gentleness,  it  was  but  to  rouse  the  Lyons- 
nature  in  her,  to  shew  you  the  blood  and  bone  she 
was  born  of,  and,  when  put  to  the  test,  what  they 
could  do,  if  so  minded. 

"  Of  course  they  will  \"  rejoined  Faith,  as  firmly 
as  she  could  speak  it. 

"  You  know  better,"  sighed  Rachel,  nestling  her 
wet  cheek  in  the  pillow,  while  Faith  kissed  the  tears 
off  the  other.  "  What  did  my  father  answer  when  I 
asked  him  about  it  this  evening — about  taking  us  to 
Trinidad — which  he  knows  I  love  better  than  any 
other  place  in  the  world,  and  should  love  and  long 
to  see  again  just  as  much  if  I  had  never  set  eyes  on 
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Alan  Lambert — what  did  he  answer  ?  Do  you  think 
I  don't  understand  it  all  ?  Need  I  tell  him  any- 
thing ?  And  if  he  knows  — what  then?  Then  of 
course  that  was  what  got  me  the  answer  he  gave  me 
when  I  wanted  him  to  tell  me  when  he  would  take 
us  ? — '  when  Mr.  Lambert  returns/  he  said.  Oh, 
Faith  !  what  did  he  mean  by  that  V 

"  Not  what  you  may  suppose  perhaps/'  replied 
Faith,  soothingly,  hardly  knowing  what  else  to  say. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  it  meant,  then,  if  you  don't 
know.  It  meant  never !  It  did  !  it  did  !  It  meant 
that  he  knew  he  wras  not  coming  back — that  he  did 
not  intend  that  he  should  do  so — and — yes,  yes — 
that  I  was  to  be  Lady  Thornhill  some  day,  so  it  wras 
no  use  my  thinking  of  Alan  Lambert — deny  it  if  you 
can/' 

"  What  wish  but  one  can  your  papa  have  in  the 
matter  ?"  repeated  Faith,  from  the  sense  of  duty  she 
felt  under  not  to  seem  to  countenance  anything 
that  Rachel's  good  sense  might  afterwards  upbraid 
her  for. 

u  I  shall  take  leave  to  be  allowed  to  judge  for  my- 
self as  to  that,"  said  Rachel,  after  a  little  pause, 
during  which  she  kept  her  burning  gaze  fixed  on 
Faith's  face,  as  though  trying  to  read  her  thoughts. 
"  My  happiness  !  Who  so  able  to  decide  about 
that  as  myself?  Not  any  of  them  at  Buck  Park, 
How  very  kind  and  considerate  of  them  to  care  so 
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much  for  my  happiness.  A  great  deal  more  seem- 
ingly than  they  care  for  their  own.  What  sort  of  life 
do  you  call  theirs?  A  happy  one?  Something 
like  ours  is  here,  in  this  splendid  place,  '  fit  for  a 
prince/  as  they  call  it.  Splendid  misery  !  Are  you 
happy,  Faith  ?" 

"  I  should  be  very  ungrateful,  if  I  were  other- 
wise." 

"  No,  you  would  not.  You  would  tell  a  shocking 
falsehood  if  you  said  you  were  happy — as  happy,  I 
mean,  as  you  were  at  Trinidad — so  don't  attempt  it. 
And,  yet,  there's  money  enough  now  in  all  con- 
science? Everything  my  father  touches  ( turns  to 
gold/  they  tell  him.  Is  that  why  we  ought  to  be 
1  grateful  V" 

"  Yes,  surely,  if  it  please  Heaven  so  to  will  it, 
and  we  glorify  Him,  in  His  gifts,  who  gave  them." 

"But  do  we?" 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  How  ?  Oh,  Faith,  you  know  better !  There  is 
not  a  happy  heart  in  the  house,  crammed  with  riches 
as  it  is  from  the  cellars  to  the  attics,  not  one  !  What 
has  God's  will  to  do  with  that  ?  When  or  in  what 
do  we  glorify  Him  ?  In  our  gratitude  ?  And,  yet, 
not  one  of  us  is  happy.  Is  papa  ?  Look  at  him  ! 
And,  yet,  he  can't  touch  anything  but  it  '  turns  to 
gold.'  Poor  man  !  It  is  just  that  which  robs  him 
of  his  rest,  and  takes  his  appetite  away,  and  makes 
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him  so  shockingly  pale  and  thin  as  he  is,  and  is 
bending  and  breaking  him  into  an  old  man  before 
other  men,  with  no  money  to  plague  them,  come  to 
their  prime.     Faith  \" 

"  I  hear/' 

"  When  I  see  that  wealth  and  grandeur,  and, f  turn- 
ing everything  he  touches  into  gold/  makes  my  dear 
father  happy,  then  I  shall  know  what  to  believe 
about  the  joys  in  store  for  me  if  I  will  only  be  Lady 
Rachel.  Yes,  that  is  what  people  tell  me  — I  shall 
have  nothing  more  to  wish  for  when  I  give  my  hand 
to  Percy  Thornhill.  Faith  !" — and  her  eyes  closed — 
"you  know,  don't  you,  where  Rachel  Lyons  means 
to  give  her  hand  in  marriage  ?  Where  she  can  give 
her  heart  with  it — never  else  V 

Faith  said  good  night  and  kissed  her. 

"  How  long  it  is  since  you  sang  me  that  sweet 
French  song  of  yours,  Faith,  that  I  love  so  !  Will  you 
sing  it  me  now  ?  You  always  sing  it  best  when 
you  are  grave.  Yes  do !  Then  I  shall  go  to  sleep 
happy." 

"  Will  you?"  smiled  Faith.  "Agreed,  on  those 
conditions ;'"  and  modulating  the  key  to  harmonize 
therewith,  she  was  very  soon  recompensed  for  the 
soothing  sweetness  she  threw  into  it,  by  seeing  the 
lulling  effect  of  it  before  the  end  of  the  first  verse, 
and  the  calm  slumbers  it  gave  promise  of: — 
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"  O'er  the  mountain,  through  the  wild  wood, 
Where  I  used  with  him  to  stray. 
Where  the  flowers  are  freshly  sj  ringing, 
There  I  wander  day  by  day  : 
There  I  wander,  growing  fonder 
Of  the  child  that  made  my  joy  ; 
On  the  echoes  wildly  calling, 
To  restore  my  darling  boy." 

Which  sending  the  troubled  heart  to  rest,  Faith 
clasped  her  hands  in  prayer  ;  and  feeling  the  need 
of  some  oblivion  from  her  own  cares  for  a  while, 
went,  full  of  trust  in  the  integrity  of  her  hopes  and 
aspirations,  to  her  pillow. 
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